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mmen  read  and  relaxA.. 

with  the  Chicago  Tribune  Magazine! 


Popular  rompanion  for  many  a  house¬ 
wife’s  coffee  break  is  the  Chicago 
Tribune  Magazine.  95' of  the  women 
in  nearly  1,20(),(KK)  families  enjov  it 
regularly  every  week. 

Obviously,  women  like  what  they  see 
in  Chi«-ago’s  best-read  magazine — and 

More  readers  .  .  . 


that  includes  the  advertising.  Only 
four  national  magazines  —  Life. 
Business  Week,  the  Post  and  New 
Yorker — carry  more  total  linage. 

This  attractive  nunlium  can  provide 
an  atmos|)here  of  acceptance  for  your 
prfxluct  in  the  Chicago  market. 

more  advertising — 


The  Itibune  gets  'em  in  Chicago! 


THE  FAMOUS 

SCOTT 

3-2  RATIO  FOLDER 


FIRST  C  H  O  I  C  E,  wherever 
versatile  dependability  is  foremost. 

Built  to  meet  today’s  requirements  for  hiph- 
speed  press  production.  Simple  in  design,  effici¬ 
ent  and  dependable  in  operation  . . .  SCOTT  3-2 
Ratio  Folders  are  first  choice  among  publishers 
and  printers  who  require,  and  demand,  the  best ! 

Available  in  custom-built  models  to  meet  any 
requirements,  equipped  with  such  engineering 
features  as: 

■  Capacities  up  to  128  pages  with  either  cut  or  folded 
edge  forward. 

■  Safety  coupling  and  automatic  “kick-out”  clutch  to 
prevent  paper  chokes. 

■  Chrome  plated  parts.* 

■  Special  angle  bar  structure  for  utmost  flexibility  of 
page  positioning  in  the  product. 

■  Air-blown  type  angle  bars  and  former* 

*(optional) 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO. 


Scott  custom-built  3-2 
ratio  folder  attached  to 
rotogravure  press. 


We  invite  inquiries  on  the  fa¬ 
mous  SCOTT,  3-2  ratio  fold¬ 
ers.  Send  for  literature.  The 
experience  of  over  SO  years 
is  built  into  this  outstanding 
folder. 
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BUILDERS  OF  PRESSROOM  AND  REELROOM  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT  SINCE  1S7S 


Here’s  a  target  worth  shooting  for!  It’s  big— with  over  two  mil¬ 
lion  people  who  buy  more  because  they  have  more.  Much 
more.  (In  Indianapolis  alone,  annual  family  income  is  15.6% 
above  the  national  average.!)  They’ve  hiked  retail  sales  into 
12th  place  among  cities  of  over  600,000.t  You  can  completely 
bracket  the  target,  the  people,  and  the  sales  with  the  56.4% 
coverage  of  The  Star  and  The  News.  Write  today  for  complete 
market  data. 

t  Sales  Management,  Survey  of  Buying  Power,  1958 


•THE  45.COUNTY  TRADING  AREA 
THAT’S  BIGGER  THAN  YOU  THINKI 


Population: 
Income: 
Retail  Sales: 
Coverage: 


2,117,100 
$3,740,248,000 
$2,472,792,000 
S6.4%  By 


The  Star  and  The  News 


STAR 
NEWS 


Morning  4  Sunday 
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April  30-May  1-2 — Illinois  Editor  and  Publisher  Highway  Traffic  Saleiy'j 
Seminar,  Hotel  St.  Nicholas,  Springfield,  III.  i 

May  1-2 — News  Executives  Conference.  School  of  Journalism,  University  dj'i 
Minnesota,  Minneapolis. 

May  1-2 — Journalism  Institutes,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 

May  1-3 — Texas  Association  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  annual  convention,  HeWl' 
Galvez,  Galveston,  Texas.  j, 

May  1-3  — Florida  Press  Association,  Spring  convention.  School  of  Jourra  | 
ism  and  Communications,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Fla,  I 
May  2 — Minnesota  Associated  Press  newspapers  Spring  meeting,  St.  Ps-  I 
May  2— UPl  Editors  of  Ohio,  Deshler-Hilton  Hotel,  Columbus.  | 

May  2-3  — ^The  Associated  Press  Society  of  Ohio,  Columbus. 

May  3-4 —  1 0th  Annual  Iowa  Short  Course  on  Newspaper  Circulation, 
University  of  Iowa  School  of  Journalism,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

May  4-9 — 6th  Caribbean  Area  Press  Seminar,  International  House,  h:- 
Orleans.  La. 

May  8-9 — Iowa  Associated  Press  Telegraph  Editors  Association  srr.!i 
meeting,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

May  8-9 —  Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  Fort  Harrison  Hc*»l 
Clearwater,  Fla. 

May  10-11 — Kansas  Associated  Press  Members,  Sallna,  Kansas. 

May  lO-l  5— Aviation  Writers  Association,  annual  convention.  W8sh'r!5*"| 
D.  C. 

May  14 — University  of  Michigan  Advertising  Conference,  annual  mee*’; 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

May  14— The  Newspaper  Comics  Council,  Executive  Committee 
Overseas  Press  Club,  New  York. 

May  15— United  Press  International  Newspaper  Editors  of  Massacbiis*^ 
Spring  meeting,  Somerset  Hotel,  Boston,  Mass. 

May  15— Newspaper  Comics  Council  meeting.  Park  Lane  Hotel.  NewY" 
May  15— United  Press  International  Editors  of  Pennsylvania,  annual 
ing,  Nittany  Lion  Inn,  University  Park,  Pa. 

May  15-16 — Illinois  Press  Association  Spring 
Marquette,  Peoria,  III. 

May  15-1  6 — Missouri  AP  Members,  Hotel  Sheraton-Jefferson,  St.  Louis, 
May  15-17 — Pennsylvania  Press  Conference,  Nittany  Lion  Inn,  Umvi 


Blaisdell  markers  do  the  trick 

CHINA-MARKER 


Unsurpassed  for  bold,  bright  marking  on 
all  surfaces.  Strong  and  durable— adheres 
firmly— 14  vivid  colors. 

OMNIMARK  —Thinner  diameter  lead 
for  fine  line  marking  on  all  surfaces. 


DU-All 

MECHANICAL  PENCIL 


Convenient  propel-repel  action.  8  brilliant, 
all  purpose  leads  with  barrels  to  match. 


convention. 


AT  BETTER  STATIONERS  EVERYWHERE 


Test  the  marker  that  suits  your  needs.  Send  for 
your  sample  marker  naming  this  publication. 
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In  Chicago,  it  takes  2  ~ 

to  get  your  message  through 

BECAUSE . . .  Chicago  has  outgrown  the  power  of  any  single  daily  news* 


must  he*® 


. .  Chicago  has  outgrown  the  power  of  any  single  daily  news* 
even  half  of  your  city  and  suburban  prospects. 

two  daily  newspapers  to  reach  a  majority  of  the 
^^tosT  net  unduplicated  coverage,  one  of  your  two 
^cago  Sun*Times! 


CHICAGO 

ySUN -TIMES 
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Tiying  to  cover  too  many  bases 
with  too  few  players? 
Remember, 

Everywhere, 

at  agencies  and  clients,  men  who 
can  help  you  build  linage  records 
read  The  Wall  Street  Journal 


pMishtJ  at: 

NEW  YORK 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

CHICAGO 
DALLAS 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
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So  the  Newspaper  Can 
Get  Paid  "On  Time" 

Billing  time  at  the  ad  agency  .  .  .  did  the  newspaper  ads 
run  as  ordered  .  .  .  are  all  proofs-of-insertion  available? 

It  is  a  safe  bet  the  ad  agency  already  has  its  tearsheets. 
ACB  has  speeded  up  delivery  of  tearsheets  manyfold.  Before 
ACB  became  the  central  clearing  house  many  were  missing  and 
the  agency  had  to  write  to  each  newspaper  direct.  Now  they 
are  seldom  missing  but  if  there  is  an  accidental  skip,  the 
nearest  ACB  office  handles  the  call  promptly. 

ACB  shortens  the  lapse  of  time  between  the  day  the  news¬ 
paper  runs  the  ad  and  is  paid  for  same.  This  makes  for  rapid 
turnover  of  a  newspaper’s  working  capital. 

In  addition,  ACB  also  carries  on  an  educational  campaign 
with  agencies  and  advertisers  to  proceed  with  payments  and 
billing  even  though  occasional  tearsheets  are  missing  or  mis¬ 
laid.  Adjustments,  if  any,  can  be  made  later  on. 


A(g^ 
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Advertising  Checking  Bureau/  Inc. 

New  Yerk  (10)  353  fourth  Ave.  e  Chkege  (3)  II  S.  Midiigon  Ave.  •  CelemBus  (15) 
20  South  Third  St.  •  Memphis  (3)  161  Jefferson  Ave.  •  Sen  frsmcisco  (N  51  Firit  St. 


THE  SERVICE  THAT  HELPS  IN  THE  USE  OF  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 
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LIBRARI.4N  Marian  Goodman,  Redwood  City  (Calif.)  Tribune, 
inquires:  “Instead  of  letting  the  fascinating  entries  of  pic¬ 
turesque  leads  bow  out,  when  examples  grew  more  rewarding 
with  each  issue,  why  not  run  a  few  in  a  column  as  a  regular 
feature?”  A  weekly  column  cannot  devote  its  scarce  space  to  a 
single  subject. 

.\nd  Librarian  Del  Hood,  University  of  Nebraska  School  of 
Journalism,  Lincoln,  writes:  ''This  lead  appeared  in  a  story  in  the 
Sidney  (Neb.)  Telegraph  describing  the  financial  status  of  the 
city’s  garbage  collection  department;  ‘Sidney’s  garbage  business 
is  in  the  dumps’.” 

‘‘The  lead  is  a  beauty,  the  complete  story  a  masterpiece,”  writes 
T/Sgt.  James  (Bert)  Tavender,  Hamilton  Air  Force  Base,  Ualif., 
of  a  story  about  the  Elizabeth  Duncan  murder  trial  written  by  Tom 
Mathews,  San  Francisco  Chronicle.  The  lead:  ‘‘A  battalion  of 
skeletons  danced  out  of  Mother  Duncan’s  closet  today  to  push  her 
toward  the  gas  chamber.” 

William  S.  Howland,  Director  of  Public  Information,  University  of 
Miami,  recalls  the  gag  lead  written  by  a  student  when  told  by  a  journal¬ 
ism  teacher  to  get  mystery,  royalty  and  religion  into  the  first  sentence; 
“My  God,  cried  the  Queen,  ‘I’m  pregnant!  '^^o  done  it?”*  Mr.  Howland, 
formerly  managing  editor,  Nashville  Tennessean  and  general  news  editor, 
Nashville  Banner,  says  he  blushes  when  he  recalls  this  8-column  head  he 
wrote:  “Eye  Witness  Describes  Indescribable  Horror  of  Florida  Hurri¬ 
cane.”  He  blushes,  too,  to  recall  that  he  wrote  in  a  story,  “School  children 
on  their  way  to  their  classes  stopped  to  gaze  wide-eyed  at  the  leaping 
flames.”  His  editor  reminded  him  it  was  Saturday — no  school. 

William  T.  Brady,  Direi'lor  of  Public  Information,  (lonsolidaled 
Edison  Company  of  New  York,  writes:  ‘‘I  must  tell  you  my  favorite 
lead,  even  though  I  can’t  remember  who  wrote  it  in  the  Netc  York 
Times  and  must  paraphrase.  It  was  on  a  W’ashington  reaction 
sidebar  the  day  after  the  Medaris-Von  Braun  team  put  the  first 
American  satellite  into  orbit.  The  lead;  ‘The  Army  raptured  Capitol 
Hill  today  with  a  single  shot’.” 

Writes  .AI  G.  Smith,  Press  Relations  Manager,  Owens-Illinois, 
Toledo;  ‘‘1  heard  my  favorite  lead  years  ago  while  in  Journalism 
School  at  the  University  of  Georgia  and  I  have  wondered  ever  since 
who  wrote  it;  ‘I  have  lived  long  and  suffered  much,  both  under 
Republican  and  Democratic  administrations,  but  there  Is  one  thing 
I  must  say  before  I  die:  Tlie  St.  Louis  Browns  are  a  lousy  ball 
club’.” 

And  Bob  Ceggie,  San  Bernardino  (Calif.)  Sun  writes  that  Hub  Keavy, 
Los  Angeles  AP  bureau  chief,  told  him  of  a  (Chicago  lead  that  went 
something  like  this:  “John  Jones  who  spent  most  of  his  later  life  reading 
the  Bible  went  to  meet  its  authors  yesterday.”  When  Connie  Mack  died, 
City  Editor  Jim  Murphy,  Pawtucket  (R.  I.)  Times,  wrote;  “Death  wig¬ 
wagged  its  scorecard  at  Connie  Mack  today.”  .About  that  hypothetical 
set  of  “facts”  for  a  lead  (March  21)  in  which  FDR  was  supposed  to  have 
been  killed  by  a  Babe  Ruth  homer  in  the  last  inning  of  a  World  Series, 
Mr.  Murphy  comments:  “Lead  is  obvious:  Someone  left  the  park  before 
the  game  was  over.”  Bob  Considine,  Hearst  Headline  Service,  picked  up 
that  item  in  his  column  and  later  wrote  that  a  number  of  amateur  and 
professional  reporters  answered  the  writing  challenge. 

Concerning  those  craft  cliches  listed  March  28,  Paul  Grimes,  Foreign 
Desk,  New  York  Times,  writes;  “Here  are  three  more,  including  one  that 
has  just  firmly  established  itself  in  journalism:  It  was  the  most  horrible 
crime  I’ve  seen  in  my  25  years  on  the  force.  He  was  such  a  nice  boy — he 
used  to  help  carry  my  packages  home  from  the  supermarket.  I  was  sitting 
in  the  living  room  watching  television,  when  suddenly  I  heard  a  crash.” 
Yeah,  and  here’s  another:  “The  holiday  exodus  from  the  city  began.” 

Clipped  Remarks 

News  of  murders,  floods  and  fires. 

All  come  burning  across  the  wires. 

Have  to  admit  tbe  stuff  is  bot. 

Whether  it’s  fit  to  print  or  not. 

—Marian  Goodman,  Librarian 
Redwood  City  (Calif.)  Tribune 

— Muses  Manager  Vern  Scofield.  Nebraska  Press  Association:  “I  wonder 
if  anyone  in  Lead,  South  Dakota,  ever  thought  of  naming  the  newspaper 
Kindly  Light?  And  as  long  as  we’ve  gone  this  far,  why  wouldn’t  the 
Extract  be  a  good  name  for  a  newspaper  at  Bonilla,  South  Dakota?  And 
glancing  further  at  the  map  of  North  Dakota  and  the  towns  located  therein 
why  wouldn’t  these  names  be  all  right  for  newspapers  in  that  state? 
Ayr  Circulator,  Fairdale  .Administrator,  Gardena  Aroma,  Oriska  Life, 
Pekin  Observer,  Starkweather  Forecast,  Ryder  Cowboy,  Voltaire  Philoso¬ 
pher,  Ellendale  Pursuit,  Bowman  Arrow,  Beach  Umbrella,  Berlin  Diary, 
Columbus  Day,  Overly  Solicitous,  Wabek  Home,  St.  John  Gospel.” 
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IT’S  TIME  YOU 
TOOK  A  NEW  LOOK  AT .  . 

...  a  market  that  ranks  7th  in  population 
size  in  the  nation,  larger  than  Boston  or 
Pittsburgh  . . . 

.  .  .  where  consumer  spendable  income  per 
household  is  the  second  largest  in  the  United 
States . . . 

.  .  .  plus  many  more  new  rriarket  facts  about 
New  Jersey's,  six  counties  we  call  "BIG 
TOWN"  . . . 

.  .  .  and  in  "BIG  TOWN"  it's  the  Star-Ledger 
that's  making  the  BIG  GAINS  in  circulation 
and  display  advertising. 

Get  the  whole  story,  it  con  mean  more 
sales  at  less  cost  for  you! 

NEWARK  STAR-LEDGER 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  MOLONEY,  REGAN  AND  SCHMITT 


Largest  Sunday  and  Largest  Morning  Circulation  in  New  Jersey! 
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Those  Horrible  Ads  Again! 

hy  is  it  that  the  word  “advertising”  is  getting  to  be  a  dirty  word? 

More  and  more  the  people  who  benefit  by  the  high  level  of  ad¬ 
vertising  in  our  economy,  which  keeps  our  industrial  wheels  turning 
at  a  high  rate,  are  taking  a  stand  against  it.  This  obviously  reflects 
wide-spread  ignorance  of  advertising’s  role  in  our  day-to-day  life 
which  unless  corrected  may  lead  to  national  economic  disaster.  Our 
standard  of  living  and  our  high  rate  of  production  of  consumer  goods 
would  never  be  maintained  without  advertising. 

There  seems  to  be  something  inherently  wrong  with  advertising, 
according  to  many  who  attack  it  or  scorn  it  today.  The  federal  govern¬ 
ment  declares  that  patent  attorneys  who  advertise  their  services  may 
not  practice  before  U.S.  agencies.  The  Federal  Pow'er  Commission  says 
utilities  cannot  consider  the  exjiense  of  certain  advertising  as  a  cost 
of  doing  business  for  rate-making  purposes.  The  Internal  Revenue 
Service  says  advertising  concerning  legislation  is  lobbying  and  cannot 
be  used  as  a  business  exjiense  for  income  tax  purposes.  The  Supreme 
Court  says  you  cannot  oppose  pending  legislation  through  paid  ad¬ 
vertising  (and  consider  it  a  business  expense)  even  though  the  legis¬ 
lation  may  threaten  the  existence  of  your  business  and  your  livelihood. 
Some  service  business  such  as  funeral  directors  and  optometrists  in 
their  search  for  “professional  status”  would  have  their  advertising 
controlled,  restrict^  and  even  prohibited  in  the  mistaken  belief  that 
this  will  help  them  become  a  profession. 

Now  comes  George  Meany,  AFL-CIO  president,  who  believes  that 
labor  papers  should  not  carry  advertising  because  “the  labor  move¬ 
ment,  as  a  matter  of  pride,  should  pay  its  own  way.” 

Where  is  there  any  lack  of  pride  in  producing  a  publication  that 
is  so  good  and  has  such  wide  and  proven  readership  that  people  are 
anxious  to  buy  space  in  it?  Mr.  Meany  implies,  obviously,  that  publi¬ 
cations  which  carry  advertising  are  beholden  to  their  advertisers  for 
their  new's  and  editorial  policies.  Even  if  such  a  situation  existed,  w’hich 
it  doesn’t,  w^hat  possibly  would  a  union-controlled  publication  have 
to  fear  from  an  advertiser? 

Statements  such  as  Mr.  Meany’s  flowing  one  after  the  other  are 
bound  to  have  an  eroding  effect  on  the  public’s  belief  in  advertising. 
Meanwhile,  though  advertising  f)eople  and  the  media  which  depend 
upon  them  discuss  the  situation  among  themselves,  little  if  anything 
is  being  done  to  bolster  advertising’s  position  with  the  public  which 
also  lives  by  it  without  realizing. 

An  advertising  industry-wide  propaganda  or  educational  effort  is 
needed  and  the  need  becomes  more  and  more  urgent  every  day. 

The  Golden  Egg 

T^ewspaper  unions  whose  strikes  have  forced  newspapers  in  San 
Jose,  Calif.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  sus{>end  for  several  weeks 
and  who  are  threatening  to  strike  in  other  cities  should  take  a  close 
look  at  the  newspaper  cost  figures  being  printed  in  E&P  to  see  what 
has  been  happening  to  the  goose  that  has  laid  the  golden  eggs  up 
until  now. 

Only  because  of  an  ever-increasing  volume  of  business  have  news¬ 
papers  been  able  to  keep  ahead  of  rising  costs.  Some  newspapers  have 
been  more  successful  than  others  in  meeting  the  problem.  Regardless 
of  the  degree  of  their  success  strikes  and  threats  of  strikes  by  em¬ 
ployes  are  not  conducive  to  the  good  health  and  general  well-being 
of  the  business  which  employs  them. 
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/  have  many  things  to  say  and  to  judge 
of  you:  but  He  that  sent  me  is  true;  nnd 
I  speak  to  the  world  those  things  whirl:  I 
hare  heard  of  Him.^—John,  Fill;  26. 
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ager,  George  Wilt;  Circulation  Director, 
George  S.  McBride;  Circulation  Manager, 
George  H.  Strate;  Classified  Advertising 
Manager,  J.  C.  H.  Bollinger. 

General  Offices — Suite  1700,  Times  Tower, 

I  1475  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y.  — 

I  BRyant  9-3052. 

BUREAUS 

Washington:  James  J.  Butler,  Manager,  1140 
National  Press  Bldg.,  ME  8-0823. 

Chicago:  George  A.  Brandenburg,  Mid-West 
Editor:  Harry  B.  Mullinix,  Western  Advertis- 
'  ing  Manager:  Grant  Biddle,  Representative: 

360  North  Michigan  Ave.  State  2-4898. 

I  Boston:  Guy  Uvingston,  344  Little  Bldg.,  80 

j  Boylston  St.  HA  6-8386. 

I  Detroit:  George  W.  Parker,  628  Free  Press 

Building.  Woodward  1-6085. 

San  Francisco:  Campbell  Watson,  Pacific 
I  Coast  Editor:  Duncan  A.  Scott,  Advertising 

I  Representative;  85  Post  St.  Garfield  1-7950. 

Los  Angeles:  Frederic  C.  Coonradt,  Corre¬ 
spondent,  School  of  Journalism.  University 
of  Southern  California,  3518  University  Ave.; 
Duncan  A.  Scott,  Advertising  Representa¬ 
tive,  1901  West  8th  St.  Dunkirk  8-4151. 
London,  England:  Alan  Delafons,  Manager,  23 
Ethelbert  Road,  Birchington,  Kent,  England. 
Peter  Bostock,  correspondent,  58-a  Ennlsmore 
Gardens,  London,  SW7. 

Paris,  France:  G.  Langelaan,  Correspondent 
48  Avenue  de  Paris,  Vincennes  (Seine) 
Charter  Member  Audit  Bureau  of  GtreuIatiotlS. 
Member  Aeeociated  Buaineaa  Publications.  * 
mo.  averasre  net  paid  Dec.  91,  19B8 — 20,838. 
i^newals  to  April  30,  19i69 — 78.62%. 
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For  this  new  venture  Mike  Wallace 
has  assembled  a  staff  of  experienced  re- 

i  porters  and  a  full-time  crow 

to  do  film 

1  coverage.  —  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

The  calls  started  at  noon  Saturday  i 
night.  —  Cape  May  Court  House  (N.  J.)  : 

Gazette.  i 


letters 

TEXAS  fflSTORY 

There  is  an  error  in  the  Kevin  Keating 
story  (March  28).  In  the  first  paragraph 
Stan  Delaplane  is  pictured  as  striding 
“into  the  whitewashed  upstairs  room  of 
the  Spanish  Colonial  building  in  the  older 
part  of  Mexico  City — not  far  from  the 
house  where  General  Santa  Anna  once 
held  Sam  Houston  prisoner”.  There  is  no 
record,  to  my  knowledge,  of  General  Sam 
Houston  ever  being  held  prisoner  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Santa  Anna.  The  Mexican  President, 
Santa  Anna,  was  defeated  at  the  Battle 
of  San  Jacinto,  just  east  of  Houston,  on 
April  21,  1836.  General  Santa  Anna  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Texans  and  was 
held  prisoner  by  General  Sam  Houston. 

Perhaps  Keating  had  in  mind  another 
distinguished  Texan  who  at  one  time 
was  a  prisoner  of  the  Mexicans.  Stephen 
F.  Austin,  the  Father  of  Texas  was  thrown 
into  prison  when  he  visited  Mexico  in  an 
effort  to  get  a  hearing  on  grievances  of 
the  Texans.  He  later  was  freed  and  re¬ 
turned  to  Texas  before  war  broke  out 
between  Texas  and  Mexico. 

Roderick  J.  Watts 
Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle 
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State  Representative  Nat  Tilden  of 
Scituate,  Lincoln  oration  at  the  annual 
Lincoln  Night  Dinner  of  the  Middle- 
who  through  his  grandmother,  Jeannette 
Lincoln,  is  related  to  President  Abraham 
Lincoln,  was  named  this  week  to  give 
the  sex  Club  on  Feb.  12  at  the  Hotel 
Statler,  Boston.  —  Hingham  (Mass.) 
Journal. 

• 

Glenn  Blank,  at  the  piano  bar  of  the 
(Jueen’s  Arms,  is  attacking  throngs.  — 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Herald-Express. 

CARTOON  IDEA  OF  THE  WEEK 


SATURDAY  SIZE 

So  many  newspaper  men  visiting  Wash¬ 
ington  are  amazed  at  the  size  of  our  Satur¬ 
day  paper.  We  were  wondering  whether  or 
not  we  didn’t  have  some  kind  of  a  record 
for  the  average  number  of  pages  published 
on  Saturday.  The  average  Saturday  news¬ 
papers  for  1958  showed  90,237  lines  and 
57  pages. 

Joseph  Lynch 

Promotion  Director, 

Washington  (D.C.)  Post  &  Times  Herald 
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SAVED  FROM  WESTERN  IMPERIALISTS!  CAT  ON  A  HOT  HIMALAYAN  ROOF 

Ray,  Kansas  City  Star  Ting,  London  Free  Press 
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THE  RIGHT  TONE 

James  Butler’s  piece  on  Eddie  Folliard 
(March  28)  was  most  enjoyable  and  a 
fine  tribute  to  a  great  newspaperman. 

Twenty  years  ago  I  read  copy  on  the 
desk  of  the  Washington  Post  and  recall 
an  incident  that  illustrates  why  so  many 
people  think  of  him  as  a  fine  gentleman, 
too. 

Eddie  had  written  a  story  about  a  cere¬ 
mony  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Sold¬ 
ier.  Like  all  good  reporters,  he  was  able 
to  sense  the  inner,  spiritual  meaning  of 
such  an  occasion.  His  story  reflected  it. 

I  knew  it  was  good.  But  with  a  purpose¬ 
fulness  that  I  now  recognize  was  in  part 
the  brashness  of  youth  I  set  out  to  make 
it  better — substituting  a  word  for  a  phrase 
or  clause,  knocking  out  adjectives  here 
and  there,  toning  down  a  lyrical  passage. 

When  the  bulldog  edition  came  up, 
Folliard  marched  back  to  the  copy  desk 
and  demanded  to  know,  “Who  handled 
my  story?” 

I  swallowed.  “I  did,”  I  told  him,  trying 
to  put  a  brave  face  on  the  matter. 

Ed  ran  a  hand  through  his  hair  slowly. 
“You  know,”  he  said  reflectively,  “I  think 
I  went  overboard  a  bit  here  and  there.  I 
believe  the  way  you  fixed  it,  it  has  just 
the  right  tone.  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
your  share  in  this  story.” 

Such  things  do  not  often  happen  to  a 
desk  man.  But  not  many  writers  have  the 
genuine  humility  and  generosity  of  Eddie 
Folliard.  Only  the  great  ones. 

Robert  W.  Newell 
Chief,  Press  Relations, 

Eli  Lilly  and  Company, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

MUSIC  SOOTHES 

Considering  the  fact  that  you  definitely 
reach  the  persons  indicated  in  your  title, 
this  might  provide  a  subdued  note  of  sym¬ 
phonic  hope  for  harrassed  occupants  of 
city  rooms  all  over  the  place.  I’ll  try  to 
reach  an  octave  in  one  page. 

For  purposes  of  identification,  I  have 
been  a  reporter  for  about  40  years,  rang¬ 
ing  from  coast  to  coast,  Canadian  border 
to  Mexico.  That  goes  back  to  the  late  Emil 
Gavreau  of  the  New  York  Graphic  and 
before  him,  to  Henry  Watterson  of  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal.  In  that  stretch, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  every  nuance 
of  every  note  that  ever  sounded  in  a  city 
room. 

Your  dedicated  readers  will  remember 
those  .sounds. 

But  here  in  Eureka,  I  found  the  Hum¬ 
boldt  Times  and  Standard,  venerable  news¬ 
papers  and  fine  ones,  give  out  to  us  with 
Musak.  What  I  mean,  gentlemen,  is,  that 
as  we  sweat  to  the  deadlines,  we  are  lulled 
to  reason  and  sanity  by  gentle  music.  It 
floats  on  the  air  of  our  city  room  with  the 
smoke.  It  is  the  supreme  halm  for  ulcers, 
hypertension  and  periodic  alcoholics,  not 
that  we  have  any  of  the  latter. 

1  just  hoped  to  get  word  to  editors  and 
publishers  generally,  that  this  soft  music 
is  good  for  hard  boiled  newsmen. 

Guy  Fowler 

Eureka,  C^lif. 
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More  proof  that  today 
more  than  ever  ^‘Neiu  York 
is  The  New  York  Times'’ 

Biggest 

first 

quarter  in 
New  York  Times 
history 


(Inins  shoivn  are  over  the  corresponding  6 -month  period  last  year.) 
*^^(Gain  shoivn  is  over  the  corresponding  3-month  period  last  year.) 


CIRCULATION  UP 
40,868  WEEKDAYS 

Average  net  paid  Monday-Friday 
sale  for  6  months  ended  IViarch  31 

673,974“ 


CIRCULATION  UP 
55,902  SUNDAYS 

Average  net  paid  sale  for  6  months 
ended  March  31 

1,347,036^ 


ADVERTISING  UP 
1,922,847  LINES 

Total  advertising  published  in  The  New  York 
Times  for  the  first  three  months  of  this  year 

14,554,194  LINES^^ 


The  trend  of  readers  and  advertisers  to  The 
New  York  Times  is  stronger  than  ever.  That’s 
why  The  Times  is  setting  new  records  both 
in  circulation  and  in  advertising.  The  reason  is 
simple.  The  New  York  Times  is  a  brighter, 
more  interesting,  more  informing  newspaper.  New 
Yorkers  live  by  it.  It  serves  them  with  the  most 
news.  It  sells  them  with  the  most  advertising. 

jNeto  ifork 

For  40  years  first  in  advertising  in  the  world's  first  market 
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THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER 

OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


“I  remember  so  vividly  a 
bright  day  in  July  of  1946  when 
I  first  met  W.  Carey  Dowd  Jr., 
my  predecessor  as  publisher,  his 
brother,  J.  Edward  Dowd,  who 
together  with  their  sister,  Cor¬ 
nelia,  were  the  three  owners  of 
the  News. 

.4w]uiretl  from  Dowdit 

“Intuitively  I  felt  on  that  aus¬ 
picious  summer  day  —  close  onto 
13  years  ago  —  that  somehow 
I  might  raise  sufficient  funds  to 
become  the  publisher  of  the 
News. 

“Naturally  the  Dowds  felt  a 
strong  and  justifiable  pride  in 
“A  cardinal  principle  of  the  paper’s  traditions  and  ac- 
Knight  Newspapei’s,”  he  added,  complishments  over  a  long  span 
“is  that  our  newspapers  are  of  55  years, 
locally  edited  and  managed.  This  “They  had  acquired  it  from 
has  been  the  case  with  the  Ob-  Wade  H.  Harris,  the  father  of 
sei-ver.  It  will  be  the  case  with  our  garden  editor,  Cora  Harris, 
the  News.’’  who  had  founded  the  paper  in 

1.  1  1  1888  and  had  been  its  first  edi- 

600  lo  Be  Employed  publisher. 

News  employees  for  whom  “W.  Carey  Dowd  Sr.  had  been 
there  is  no  further  employment  the  publisher  for  35  years  and 
will  receive  terminal  pay  based  his  son,  Carey,  for  20  years. 

J.  Edward  Dowd,  better  known 
consolidation,  the  Knight  com-  to  all  of  us  as  Bill,  had  been 
Cecil  pany  will  have  more  than  600  Carey’s  top  associate  as  editor 
persons  on  the  payroll.  The  Ob-  of  the  News. 

Investors  Shy 

“Being  a  New  Englander  with 
very  little  knowledge  of  the 
South  and  sources  of  available 
capital,  it  took  me  approximate¬ 
ly  six  months  to  finance  and  or¬ 
ganize  the  new  company.  On 
January  9,  1947,  my  associates 
and  I  began  a  brand  new  chap¬ 
ter  in  the  colorful  history  of  the 
newspaper. 

“I  cannot  remember  12  hap¬ 
pier  or  more  productive  years 
in  my  life. 

“My  as.sociates,  and  by  the 
{Continued  on  page  70) 


Knight  Pledges  Competitive 
Zeal  for  Charlotte  Papers 


News,  Bought  from  Rohinson 
Published  in  Observer  Plant 


Charlotte,  N.  C.  largest  afternoon  newspaper  in 
Four  years  and  four  months  the  Carolinas.  The  Observer  has 
after  purchasing  the  Charlotte  a  morning  circulation  of  155,000 
Observer,  the  Knight  Publish-  and  Sunday  of  174,000. 
ing  Company  acquired  the  Char¬ 
lotte  News  this  week  and  vowed  GrifTiiIi  in  Cliarge 

to  continue  it  in  the  evening  Brodie  S.  Griffith,  for  35  years 
field  as  a  competitive  venture,  executive  of  the  News,  was 
All  40  of  North  Carolina’s  appointed  editor  and  general 
cities  where  daily  newspapers  manager  with  full  charge  of  the 
are  published  now  have  single  news  and  editorial  departments 
ownership  situations.  aud  large  responsibilities  for 

Bought  Observer  in  1954  o^her  operations  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  under  Knight  management. 

Announcement  of  the  News’  Mr.  Knight  said  Mr.  Griffith 
sale  was  made  April  5  by  will  be  given  the  resources  to 
Thomas  L.  Robinson,  publisher  develop  one  of  the  best  after-  on  length  of  service.  After  the 
and  president  of  the  Charlotte  noon  newspapers  in  the  South. 

News  Publishing  Company  which  Mr.  Griffith  named 
remains  in  existence  pending  Prince  as  associate  editor,  a 
liquidation.  position  on  all  Knight  Newspa-  sei-ver  Transportation  Company, 

No  price  was  given  in  the  pers  which  carries  responsibility  a  subsidiary,  employs  125  addi- 
transaction.  AP  said  uncon-  for  the  editorial  page.  tional  workers, 

firmed  reports  put  it  between  Richard  L.  Young  Jr.  con-  From  an  economic  standpoint, 
$1.6  and  $2  million.  The  Knight  tinues  as  managing  editor  of  the  Mr.  Robinson  explained,  a  corn- 


company,  headed  by  James  L. 

Knight  of  the  Miami  (Fla.) 

Herald,  paid  $7,000,000  for  the 
Observer  (morning  and  Sun¬ 
day)  and  subsidiaries  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1954.  John  S.  Knight,  head 
of  Knight  Newspapers,  serves  as  force  being  augmented  consid-  sustained  efforts 
a  director  of  the  local  company,  ei-ably.  News,  editorial  and  cir-  t'sing  and  circul 
His  brother  is  publisher  of  the  culation  departments  of  the  ‘Rriirlii  ILiv 

Observer.  News  continue,  temporarily,  in 

The  News,  with  an  ABC  of  their  present  location.  Mr.  Robinson  i 

approximately  66,000,  up  10,-  No  thought  has  been  given  cumstances  unde 
000  in  tbe  last  decade,  is  the  to  disposition  of  the  News’  plant  quired  the  News 


In  Observer’s  Plant 


•  James  L.  Knight  tells  Charlotte  News  staff  of  plans.  Seated  are  C.  Blake 
I  McDowell,  Knight  general  counsel;  Lee  Hills,  Knight  executive  editor. 
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At  right.  Publisher  Thomas  L  Robinson  announces  sale  of  the 
at  staff  meeting. 


Small  Daily’s  Profit 
Under  7%  of  Income 


Advertising  revenue  declined 
about  $20,000  and  the  small- 
to^^^l  newspaper  closed  out  1958 
with  a  drop  of  about  $16,000  in 
net  income,  as  compared  with 
1957. 

This  12,758-circulation  daily, 
whose  annual  operations  have 
been  reviewed  in  the  E&P  stud¬ 
ies  over  recent  years,  earned 
$80,000  before  taxes  on  last 
year’s  $650,000  income.  This  was 
roughly  12  percent,  as  against 
20  percent  profit  on  $550,000  in¬ 
come  in  1957. 

The  small  daily  paid  $36,000 
income  taxes  last  year  and  made 
a  net  profit  of  just  under  $44,- 
000.  This  brought  the  percent¬ 
age  to  operating  revenue  down 
to  less  than  7  percent. 


In  the  previous  year,  the  tax 
bill  was  $53,000  and  the  net  was 
almost  $60,000,  or  9  percent  of 
operating  revenue. 

‘Discouraging’  Drop 

As  did  most  small-town  dai¬ 
lies,  this  paper  suffered  a  “dis¬ 
couraging”  depression  in  na¬ 
tional  advertising  linage.  It  was 
off  from  $53,000  to  $39,000. 
Four  years  ago,  national  brought 
in  $55,000. 

In  the  1954-58  period  the  rev¬ 
enue  from  local  advertising  has 
climbed  from  $305,000  to  $365,- 
000.  A  rate  increase  in  1955  was 
the  last  one  put  into  effect.  This 
was  reflected  in  the  sharp  rise 
to  $368,000  for  retail  advertising 
in  1957.  The  1958  income  from 


local  linage  fell  off  to  $365,000. 

Classified  and  legal  have  been 
fairly  steady. 

CJn’uIation  Income  Up 

Circulation  income,  due  to  an 
increase  in  prices  in  1957  and 
some  gains  in  sales,  was  up  for 
another  year  to  $207,000,  or 
about  $6,000  higher  than  it  was 
in  1957.  Five  years  ago,  circula¬ 
tion  revenue  was  around  $166,- 
000,  so  it  can  be  seen  that  the 
extra  income  from  the  price 
boost  just  about  kept  the  paper 
out  of  the  red  ink  bottle  for 
1958. 

Spiraling  expenses  continued 
to  eat  away  at  the  income  side 
of  the  operation.  It  cost  $570,- 
000  to  produce  the  paper  last 
year,  as  compared  with  $550,000 
the  previous  year. 

The  publisher  stepped  up  the 
depreciation  item  to  $30,000 — 
it  was  only  $19,000  five  years 
ago — to  eventually  meet  ap¬ 
praised  values  of  1955. 


(Second  of  three  annual  newg.  | 
paper  operations  reports.  The  I 
50,000-circulation  daily  will  be  \ 
reviewed  next  week.  Hearst  j 
(k>nsolidated  and  Southam  Com-  l| 
pany  financial  reports  for  1958 
will  be  found  on  Page  64,  thig  | 
issue.) 

• 

Newsmen  Play  Roles 
Of  Policemen 

Newsmen  teamed  up  with 
policemen  to  break  up  crimes  in 
Brooklyn  this  week. 

Richard  Walton,  New  York 
World-Telegram  &  Sun  reporter,  ; 
plunged  into  Prospect  Park  Lake 
April  5  to  rescue  a  13-year-oId 
boy  who  was  being  stomped  and 
beaten  on  the  opposite  shore  by 
11  teen  terrorists  armed  with 
clubs  and  wire  whips. 

Gary  Kagan,  New  York  Daily 
News  photographer,  and  John 
Clark,  Daily  News  truck  driver, 
helped  a  policeman  run  down  a 
stolen  car.  Three  youths  fled  but 
one  12-year-old  was  caught. 


FINANCIAL  REPORT  OF  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  WITH  12.758  CIRCULATION 


%Tot. 

%  Inc. 

OPERATING  REVENUE 

1958 

Oper.  Rev. 

over '57 

Local  advertising  . 

....  364,831.36 

56.37 

—  .91 

National  advertising  . 

.  39,385.73 

6.09 

—25.97 

Classified  advertising  . 

.  27,067.74 

4.17 

—  8.79 

Legal  advertising  . 

.  8,329.99 

1.29 

—  .52 

TOT.  ADV.  REVENUE . 

.  439,614.82 

67.92 

—  4.40 

Circulation  . 

.  207,593.87 

32.08 

2.97 

TOT.  OPER.  REVENUE . 

.  647,208.69 

—  2.16 

MIsc.  Income  . 

.  2,176.92 

24.67 

TOTAL  INCOME  . 

EXPENSES 

.  649,385.61 

%  Exp. 

—  2.09 

Paper,  Ink  &  Cartage  . 

.  75,527.29 

13.26 

1.13 

Composing  Room  . 

.  115,239.39 

20.23 

2.07 

Editorial  dept . 

.  91,071.55 

15.99 

4.89 

Advertising  dept . 

.  55,122.61 

9.68 

17.21 

Circulation  dept . 

.  50,263.05 

8.82 

13.32 

Admin.  &  General  . 

.  65,542.94 

1 1.51 

—  6.61 

Building  . 

.  10,478.43 

1.84 

—  15.07 

Stereotype  dept . 

.  12,693.40 

2.23 

1.93 

Business  Office  . 

.  16,017.90 

2.81 

9.57 

Press  Room  . 

.  17,713.62 

3.11 

—  2.42 

Photo  &  Engraving  . 

.  11,796.98 

2.07 

4.45 

Depreciation  . 

.  30,738.22 

5.40 

16.03 

Business  taxes  . 

.  16,257.95 

2.85 

—  12.25 
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Radio  and  television  members 
now  outnumber  the  newspai^er 
members  in  the  Associated  Press 
by  115. 

The  1,878  broadcasters  hold 
associate  status,  without  voting 
rights,  while  most  of  the  1,763 
publications — daily,  Sunday  and 
weekly  newspapers — are  regular 
members. 

An  upsurge  in  radio-TV  mem¬ 
berships  came  within  the  past 
year  and  at  one  time,  last  fall, 
after  125  had  been  voted  into 
associate  status  at  one  session 
of  the  AP  Board,  the  total  rose 
to  1,885.  Some  drop-outs  cut 
back  the  figure  by  the  year-end. 

176  More  Than  Year  .tgo 

As  compared  with  a  year  ago, 
the  report  of  General  Manager 
Frank  J.  Starzel  disclosed  this 
week,  the  radio-TV  group  was 
greater  by  176  while  the  news¬ 
paper  memberships,  both  regu¬ 
lar  and  associate,  had  a  net 
gain  of  11.  Twenty-four  news¬ 
paper  members  w’ere  added  to 
the  leased  wire  service,  includ¬ 
ing  a  large  block  in  Texas,  .and 
13  withdrew,  three  of  them  due 
to  discontinuance. 

Many  of  the  radio-TV  addi¬ 
tions  were  due  to  the  separation 
of  radio  and  television  stations, 
about  85  of  the  latter  coming 
into  AP  associate  memberships 
in  their  own  right.  They  were 
formerly  served  through  a  com¬ 
mon  ownership  with  radio  sta¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  Starzel’s  report  mentioned 
that  the  AP  Radio  and  Tele¬ 
vision  Association  was  assuming 
an  increasingly  large  position  in 
management  counsel.  AP  serves 
more  than  half  of  the  broadcast 
stations  in  the  United  States. 
The  number  subscribing  to  AP 
has  more  than  trebled  since 
associate  memberships  were 
opened  to  them  in  1947.  More 
than  600  communities  which  do 
not  have  daily  new'spaper  mem¬ 
berships  have  AP  radio  news 
Service. 

Only  the  oMmer  of  a  newspa¬ 
per,  either  an  individual  or  a 


news  which  they  are  required  to 
furnish  to  AP. 

334  on  Wirephoto 

Continuing  growth  of  the 
Wirephoto  network,  due  largely 
to  the  Photofax  service  which 
supplies  newspicture  prints 
ready  for  engraving,  has  brought 
it  to  the  point  where  there  are 
534  subscribers  and  389  of  these 
have  their  own  transmitting 
units.  Mr.  Starzel  noted  that  50 
Wirephoto  members  took  full- 
color  transparencies  of  the  new¬ 
ly  elected  Pope  and  30  the  color 
picture  showing  the  new  49- 
star  Flag. 

AP's  worldwide  news  collec¬ 
tion  and  distribution  is  a  $35- 
million  operation  annually — 
more  than  three  times  the  budget 
of  20  years  ago.  The  domestic 
service  accounts  for  about  $20 
million  and  the  foreign  service 
$5  million,  the  latter  linking  3,- 
200  newspaper  and  radio  sta¬ 
tions  in  73  countries.  Principal 
gains  of  the  World  Sennee  re¬ 
ported  for  the  past  year  by  As¬ 
sistant  General  Manager  Lloyd 
Stratton  were  in  Scandinavia, 
Central  Europe,  Japan  and  Latin 
America.  Losses  were  in  South¬ 
east  Asia. 

The  World  Service  financial 
state  was  decribed  by  Mr.  Strat¬ 
ton  as  being  “in  operational 
balance.” 

Rapid  extension  of  the  TTS 
sports  wire  in  the  U.S.  was  also 
noted  in  Mr.  Starzel’s  report.  It 
now  spreads  to  61  cities  across 
the  country.  The  “All-Caps” 
sports  service  is  taken  by  338 
subscribers. 

Team  Reporting  Trend 

Team  reporting  became  an 
outstanding  characteristic  last 
year  in  the  field  of  news  gather¬ 
ing,  particularly  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  Mr.  Starzel  said. 

“Outbreaks  of  violence  in  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  world  sent  many 
teams  of  AP  staff  reinforce¬ 
ments  to  the  scene,”  according 
to  his  annual  report,  issued  in 


firm,  may  be  elected  to  regular  advance  of  the  AP  membership 


membership.  Associate  members 
must  comply  with  the  obligations 
of  fidl  membership,  with  the 
principal  exception  that  they 
may  furnish  to  non-members  the 


meeting  in  New  York  April  20. 
“There  were  many  brilliant  and 
noteworthy  achievements  and  a 
minimum  of  failures  and  disap¬ 
pointments. 
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In  balance,  it  was  a  year  of 
unusual  accomplishment,”  he 
continued.  “This  was  true  in  the 
field  of  newsgathering  and,  as 
well,  in  the  field  of  news  dis¬ 
tribution  where  men  and  tech¬ 
nology  combine  to  serve  the 
membership.” 

Cuban  Coverage 

Mr.  Starzel  had  this  to  say 
about  the  controversial  coverage 
of  the  Batista  dictatorship  and 
downfall  in  Cuba; 

“The  Cuban  revolution  led  by 
Fidel  Castro  moved  toward  a 
climax  which  was  not  reached 
until  Jan.  1,  1959,  when  Presi¬ 
dent  Batista  fled  the  country. 
We  had  outstanding  coverage  on 
this  in  1958  from  Larry  Allen 
and  George  Kaufman,  among 
others  in  the  Havana  bureau, 
but  the  record  was  marred  Dec. 
31  by  leads  which  took  for 
granted  that  certain  Batista 
claims  of  advances  against  the 
rebels  were  true.  As  a  result,  an 
erroneous  impression  was  given 
of  the  situation  on  the  very  eve 
of  Castro’s  take-over  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment.” 

The  AP  general  manager  said 
delivery  of  the  news  report  to 
approximately  two-thirds  of  the 
domestic  newspaper  membership 
was  improved  by  reorganization 
of  circuits  and  techniques  in 
serving  members  using  one  wire. 

“The  development  was  made 
possible,”  he  said,  “by  a  major 
breakthrough  on  the  technologi¬ 
cal  front  and  a  realignment  of 
staff  resources.  The  quality  of 
the  news  report  including 
greater  volume,  and  the  speed 
of  delivery  of  regional  news 
were  much  improved.” 

He  added  the  improvements 
were  made  without  increasing 
charges  to  members. 

Regional  News 

The  report  continued: 

“Single  wire  members  are  now 
served  on  circuits  carrying  gen¬ 
eral  news  edited  by  a  specially 
trained  staff.  Regional  news 
flows  promptly  according  to 
timeliness  and  importance  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  traditional 
fixed  split  periods,  which  have 
now  been  eliminated.  Newly  de¬ 
veloped  electronic  devices  per¬ 
mit  automatic  elimination  of 
service  messages  from  members’ 
Teletypesetter  reperforator  tape, 
elimination  of  rubouts  (allowing 
maximum  use  of  wire  time)  and 


remote  control  of  various  seg¬ 
ments  of  circuits.” 

Arrival  of  the  space  age 
brought  this  comment: 

“Space  age  news  coverage  de¬ 
mands  effective  and  imaginative 
reporting  and  explanation  of  the 
unfamiliar  with  analogy  to  the 
familiar. 

“The  AP  was  ready.  News  and 
photo  staffers  at  Cape  Canav¬ 
eral,  Florida,' and  in  Atlanta  and 
Washington  gave  fast  compre¬ 
hensive  coverage.” 

Main  Street  Terms 

In  the  handling  of  foreign 
news,  Mr.  Starzel  boasted  that 
this  complex  material  was  re¬ 
duced  to  Main  Street  terms.  The 
AP  executive  also  was  pleased 
with  the  coverage  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  campaign  and  tabulation  of 
election  returns,  with  the  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  recession  and  in¬ 
flation. 

In  conclusion,  the  report, 
pointed  out: 

“Inflationary  pressures  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  some  cur¬ 
rency  devaluations  and  the  ex- 
troardinary  costs  of  news  cov¬ 
erage  combined  to  swell  abnor¬ 
mally  the  total  expense.  These 
increases  were  met  in  large  part 
by  instituting  substantial  econo¬ 
mies  through  some  reorganiza¬ 
tion  and  by  aggressively  expand¬ 
ing  the  membership  and  its  par¬ 
ticipation  in  supplemental  serv¬ 
ices. 

“The  steadily-rising  level  of 
costs  has  a  particularly  heavy 
impact  on  an  organization  which 
must  spend  more  than  two  thirds 
of  its  income  for  salaries,  wages 
and  personal  service  items.  Only 
the  exercise  of  sound  judgpnent 
on  controlling  expense,  in¬ 
creased  efficiency  and  operating 
economies  can  mitigate  the 
trend.” 

Many  new  techniques  and  de¬ 
vices  are  under  study  in  the 
electronic  engineering  labora¬ 
tory,  Mr.  Starzel  said. 

Expenses  of  AP  and  its  sub¬ 
sidiaries  exceeded  revenue  by 
$313,000  for  1958. 


Foreign  ISetes  Panel 
Scheduled  April  20 

A  correspondents’  panel  dis¬ 
cussion  has  been  scheduled  again 
for  the  afternoon  portion  of  the 
Associated  Press  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  April  20,  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel. 

Participants  will  be:  Harold 
K.  Milks,  just  returned  from 
Moscow;  William  L.  Ryan,  for¬ 
eign  news  analyst;  and  John 
Hightower,  diplomatic  reporter. 
Kenneth  MacDonald  of  the  Des 
Moines  (Iowa)  Register  and 
Tribune  will  be  moderator. 
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Kent  Cooper  Story: 
Spurned  2  UP  Bids 


Kent  Cooper  says  in  his  auto-  have  only  what  UP  decided  to  autobiography  which  Mr. 

biogi  aphy  that  he  twice  declined  give  them.  Cooper  wrote  at  his  home,  Ken- 

enticing  offei-s  to  join  the  United  He  quotes  Mr.  Hearst  as  say-  Boynton  Beach,  Fla. 

Press  because  he  wanted  to  ful-  ing:  “That  is  the  first  reason  Even  as  a  young  reporter,  out 
fill  his  ambition  to  make  the  why  I  refused  to  sell.  The  other  gf  Columbus,  Ind.,  Kent  Cooper 
As^ciated  Press  a  truly  world-  one  about  being:  loyal  to  the  AP  g  hankering  for  press  asso- 
wide  news  agency.  He  feels  that  is  a  good  one,  too;  or  am  I  ciation  woi'k  and  a  strong  lean- 

wi’ong?”  ing  toward  transmission  opera- 

Mr.  Hearst  often  referred  to  tions.  His  idea  of  moving  news 
“My  Associated  Press”,  but  he  via  telephone  to  cut  costs  won 
always  felt  the  AP  management  him  a  $60-a-week  job  with  Mr. 
was  against  him  and  he  regarded 


KC  notes  that  he  wrote  the  advertising  man,  for  an  AP  ex¬ 
book,  his  fourth,  at  the  request  elusive.  He  also  obliquely  re- 
of  the  AP  Board.  All  royalties  marks  about  other  press  associa- 
will  go  to  the  AP,  as  was  the  tion  executives  who  have  pursu^ 
case  with  his  “Barriers  Down”  their  reportorial  interests  while 
a  decade  ago.  The  Board  pro-  on  world  tours,  etc.  Never  once, 
vided  a  sum  up  to  $10,000  to  pay  says  KC,  had  he  ever  supplanted 
for  research  and  production  costs  an  AP  staffer  in  covering  a 


story,  and  only  once  did  he  ever 
have  a  by-line;  that  was  on  a 
story  about  Admiral  Richard  E. 
Byrd  whom  he  found  to  be  a 
fellow  passenger  on  a  ship 
crossing  the  Atlantic. 


his  mission  was  accomplished 
at  the  time  of  his  retirement  in 
1951,  after  41  years  with  AP. 

Only  six  years  after  he  had 
been  hired  by  Melville  T.  Stone 


Byline  Rule 


to  develop  new  traffic  techniques  Melville  Stone’s  prosecution  of 


for  AP,  Mr.  Cooper  received  a 
bid  from  Roy  W.  Howard  to 
help  UP  enlarge  into  a  world 
service — a  vision  KC  had  already 
cherished  for  AP  if  ever  the 
‘tired  old  men”  in  that  organi 


zation  would  give  him  his  wings,  about  it 
‘.4slonishing  Suggestion’ 


the  suit  against  INS  to  establish 
property  rights  in  news  as  an 
unfriendly  act.  If  they  had 
wanted  to  stop  pirating  of  news, 
he  told  Mr.  Cooper,  the  AP  di¬ 
rectors  needed  only  to  tell  him 


Stone.  The  idea  proved  sound; 
it  saved  over  $100,000  the  first 
year. 


Kov  Howard’s  Esteem 


Saw  Danger  in  ‘Franchise’ 


Young  Roy  Howard,  running 
UP  at  27,  a  fellow  cub  reporter 
with  KC  earlier,  respected  his 
approach  to  the  wire  service 
business.  In  1916  he  wrote:  “I 


In  fact,  KC  recalls  that  no 
AP  man  ever  got  a  by-line  until 
he  broke  the  rule  for  a  first- 
person  story  by  a  rescue  pilot, 
Commander  John  Rodgers,  in 
1925.  He  laments  the  fact  that 
the  late  Kirke  Simpson  never 
received  by-line  recognition  on 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  stories  of  the 
Unknown  Soldier. 

Mr.  Cooper  takes  credit  also 
for  casting  aside  A  P’s  tradi¬ 
tional  obsession  against  news  of 
Hollywood  stars  and  for  en¬ 
couraging  interviews  with  pi'om- 
inent  people  as  legitimate  news. 


_  believe  you  are  the  one  man  in 

An  astonishing  suggestion”  early  as  1925,  Mr.  Cooper  the  other  oi-ganization  who  ap- 

was  made  by  the  late  Robert  says,  he  w^arned  Mr.  Stone  that  preciates  the  uselessness  and  the 
aine  ^npps,  head  of  the  AP  “franchise”  system  was  waste  of  energy  in  much  of  the 
^  empire,  in  alamiing.  It  was  not  until  1940,  so-called  competition  between  the 
e  1930  Depression  years,  Mr.  however,  when  he  was  general  UP  and  the  AP.  I  believe  that 
Cooper  relates.  It  was  that  UP  manager,  that  he  was  called  on  you  and  I  realize  thoroughly 
wou  d  withdraw  from  the  busi-  ^he  carpet  by  Thurman  Arnold,  that  neither  organization  can  be 

the  New'  Deal  trust-buster,  and  or  .should  be  put  out  of  business, 

then  leamed  that  “Cissy”  Pat-  and  I  believe  that  when  the  day  Wirephoto  which  caused  a  real 
terson  had  accused  the  Anti-  comes  that  you  become  the  head  i-umpus  within  AP,  and  he  names 


ness  of  gathering  and  distrib¬ 
uting  domestic  news  and  con¬ 
centrate  on  world  coverage, 
while  AP  confined  itself  to  do¬ 
mestic  news  seiwice. 

Mr.  Scripps  wanted 


.\ppre»’iative  of  Oelis’  Help 

To  Adolph  S.  Ochs  of  the  New 
York  Times  he  gives  great  ap¬ 
preciation  for  his  backing  in 
most  of  his  enterprises,  notably 


Mr. 


Tnist  Division  of  lacking  cour¬ 
age  to  go  after  AP.  She  wanted 
a  “franchise”  for  her  Washing- 


Ctroper  in  the  UP  to  carry  out  ton  Thnes-Herald. 
this^plan  and  he  offered  to  buy  Not  until  President  Roosevelt 


of  the  other  organization,  many  Mr.  Ochs  as  No.  1  in  the  group 
of  the  raw  deals  that  are  put  of  members  who  placed  their 
over  on  both  press  associations  loyalty  to  the  organization  ahead 
now,  because  of  the  common  of  personal  interests.  Frank 
knowledge  that  we  will  not  get  Munsey  is  branded  as  a  scoun- 


_  ,  - ixiii'ii  1.  -  ^  - - 

lor  him  any  metropolitan  news-  intervened  in  behalf  of  Marshall  together  even  for  defensive  pur-  drel  who  bought  and  sold  news 


can  be  stopped  very 


paper  in  the  U.  S.  in  a  non-  Field,  who  wras  establishing  the  poses, 

Scripps-Howard  city.  Mr.  Cooper  Chicago  Sun  as  a  New  Deal  quickly.” 

wou  a  be  publisher,  with  no  organ,  did  the  goveniment  begin  Again,  in  1958,  on  his  75th 
s  rings  attache,  and  would  re-  formal  action  that  led  to  the  birthday,  Mr.  Howard  wrote  to 
ceive  all  of  the  profits  during  decree  compelling  AP  to  change  KC:  “I  have  thought  many 
the  first  five  years.  If  there  its  by-laws  and  admit  virtually 
were  losses,  Mr.  Scripps  would  all  applicants, 
cover  them.  -  ,, 

—  The  mam  theme  of  Mr. 

Iwo  hours  later  KC  gave  his  Cooper’s  book  (“Kent  Cooper 
amswer;  his  loyalty  to  the  ta.sk  and  the  Associated  Press,”  pub- 
o  rebuilding  the  AP  would  not  fished  this  week  by  Random 

permit  him  to  desert  the  men  he  House,  $6)  is  his  faith  in  the 

stability  of  tbe  organization,  due 
to  the  ideals  of  service  and 

loyalty  which  his  policies  im- 


papers  merely  to  capitalize  on 
AP  “franchises” — as  much  as 
$2,000,000  for  the  New  York 
Globe  for  this  purpose  alone. 


times  how  very  different  things 
might  have  been  in  many  ways, 
had  your  decision  been  diffei*- 
ent.” 


Munsev’s  Deals 


Intimate  Office  Staff 


In  regard  to  Mr.  Munsey,  KC  \ 
tells  how  he  paid  $4,500,000  for  i 
the  Herald  and  the  Telegram  \ 
in  New  York  although  the  Ben¬ 
nett  estate  was  hoping  to  get 


had  persuaded  to  remain  with 
the  organization,  Mr.  Cooper 
.says. 


Hearst  Talked  of  Selling  INS 
In  another 


Mr.  Cooper  spends  little  time  only  $2,000,000.  Then,  later,  Mr.  | 

in  his  autobiography  on  his  per-  Munsey  chuckled  at  the  deal  in  I 

sonal  fife;  rather  he  devotes  his  which  he  sold  the  Herald  to  Mrs.  i 

_ _  _  ^ _  attention  to  his  woi'king  days.  Whitelaw  Reid  of  the  Tribune  j 

parted  to  it.  He  regards  the  con-  Many  intimate  glimpses  of  in-  and  still  had  the  Telegram  which 

solidation  of  UP  and  INS  last  side-AP  affairs  are  exposed,  such  he  sold  later  for  $2,000,000. 

connection  Mr,  year  as  “an  interesting  chal-  as  the  night  of  the  UP’s  false  Mr.  Cooper  discloses  that  the 
Cooper  relates  a  conversation  lenge”  to  the  AP  cooperative  Armistice  in  1918  when  the  AP  Munsey  deal  required  Mrs.  Reid 

he  had  with  the  late  William  concept  and  the  membership’s  news  editor  adamantly  refused  to  hyphenate  Herald  and  Trib- 

Randolph  Hearst  in  1927  in  appreciation  of  the  excellence  of  to  file  a  story  about  New  York’s  une,  thus  banding  together  the 

which  he  discussed  the  possibil-  its  news,  photos,  features,  and  wild  celebration  because  AP  papers  of  James  Gordon  Ben- 

Ry  of  selling  International  News  other  services.  hadn’t  given  any  authentic  nett  and  Horace  Greeley. 

n  •!  IT  n  f  ground  for  it.  Melville  Stone  He  concludes:  “No  newspaper 

Built  Up  Defense  personally  had  to  order  stories  owned  by  Munsey  with  or  with- 


Service  to  United  Press,  to  save 
$400,000  annual  losses  absorbed 
by  his  papers,  if  AP  would  open 
its  membership  to  all  of  the 
Hearst  Newspapers. 


“It  pleases  me  to  believe,”  he  filed,  with  the  notation  that  AP  out  AP  membership  exists  to- 
writes,  “that  the  reason’  the  hadn’t  any  basis  for  reporting  day  as  a  separate  entity.  Either 


Supreme  Court  decision  did  not  ^he  end  of  the  war.  That  came  he  scrapped  them  entirely  or 


Mr.  Cooper  said  he  reasoned  weaken  the  Associated  Press  was  days  later,  from  a  wireless  their  separate  identities  vere 


with  Mr.  Hearst  that  sale  of  because  of  the  defense  I  built  message  off  Eiffel  Tower. 

INS  would  deprive  the  Hearst  up  during  30  years  against  the  KC  takes  delight  in  telling 


papers  of  exclusive  use  of  the  day  the  Government  might  at-  how  he  persuaded  President 
distinctive  kind  of  news  service  tack  and  gain  annulment  of  the  Coolidge  to  submit  to  an  inter- 
the  INS  afforded  and  they  would  ‘franchise’  rights.”  view  with  Brace  Barton,  the 


lost  in  consolidations  with  other 
newspapers.” 

Chapters  are  devoted  to  the 
AP  Loyalty  Brigade,  Dedicated 
{Continued  on  page  71) 
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Legislators  Hear 
2  Sides  of  Strike 


Jbjfferson  City,  Mo. 
A  Senate  committee  sat 
through  a  three-hour  hearing 
April  7  on  a  resolution  for  an 
investigation  of  a  guild  strike 
which  has  closed  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  since  Feb.  21. 

The  committee  on  resolutions 
took  no  action. 

Richard  H.  Amberg,  publisher 
of  the  Globe-Democrat,  told  the 
committee  that  sinister  influ¬ 
ences  beyond  the  local  guild  unit 
are  at  woi'k  in  the  strike  and 
should  be  investigated  and 
brought  to  light. 

Mr.  Amberg  charged  the  guild 
was  taking  an  impossible  posi¬ 
tion  in  demanding  a  funded  pen¬ 
sion  which,  he  said,  would  wreck 
the  paper  at  its  estimated  cost  of 
$1,250,000  a  year  and  in  insisting 
that  employees  for  whom  there 
would  be  no  work  be  retained 
on  publication  resumption. 

The  publisher  said  sale  of  the 
plant  and  equipment  of  the 
Globe-Democrat  to  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  was  forced  by  the 
guild.  He  announced  that  follow¬ 
ing  settlement  of  the  strike,  the 
Globe-Democrat  will  remain  a 
.seven-day  morning  paper  in  the 
St.  Louis  field,  print^  by  the 
Post  Dispatch  on  a  contract 
basis. 

.4ttack  on  Newhoiue 

Chief  spokesmen  for  the  guild 
were  its  attorney,  Morris  Levin 
of  St.  Louis,  and  Rollin  Everett, 
executive  secretary  for  the  St. 
Louis  Guild. 

Mr.  Levin  charged  S.  I.  New- 
house  of  New  York,  owner  of 
the  Globe-Democrat,  with  at¬ 
tempting  to  break  up  the  guild 
by  staff  reductions  and  other 
hara.ssing  tactics.  He  questioned 
the  authority  of  the  Missouri 
Legislature  to  enact  a  law  pro¬ 
hibiting  strikes  against  news¬ 
papers. 

Mr.  Everett  defended  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  guild  in  not  taking 
a  secret  ballot  on  the  strike, 
which  was  called  by  the  guild 
executive  committee  after  strike 
authority  had  been  voted  by  a 
show  of  hands. 

Senator  Michael  Kinney 
(Dem.),  committee  chairman, 
inquired  of  the  Guild  attorney 
whether  any  consideration  had 
been  given  to  the  365,000  Globe- 
Democrat  subscribers. 

Mr.  Levin  replied:  “Any  strike 
bas  an  effect  upon  the  public.  I 
would  answer  your  question  by 
asking  whether  you  would  w’ant 
to  deprive  these  men  and  women 
of  their  right  to  bargain  collec¬ 
tively.” 


Senator  Kinney  commented: 
“All  I  want  is  to  have  my  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper  again.  I  miss  hav¬ 
ing  it  to  read.” 

Referring  to  Mr.  Newhouse’s 
recent  purchase  of  a  $5,000,000 
interest  in  Conde  Nast  maga¬ 
zines,  Mr.  Levin  said  the  Globe- 
Democrat's  owner  could  well 
afford  to  pay  the  pension  costs 
for  the  employees. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Amberg, 
other  spokesmen  from  the  news¬ 
paper  were  Charles  Pierson,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor,  and  Robert 
Bumes,  Sports  Editor  who  is  a 
Guild  member.  Mr.  Pierson  said 
he  saw  no  threat  to  freedom  of 
the  press  in  the  senate  inquiry 
resolution.  Mr.  Bumes  said  he 
thought  the  strike  was  “precipi¬ 
tous”  and  the  Guild  had  pro- 
ci’astinated  in  submitting  count¬ 
er-proposals. 

“Cooling-Off”  Period 

After  the  hearing.  Senator 
Kinney  said  he  hoped  the  com¬ 
mittee  would  authorize  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  strike  with  a 
view  to  drafting  legislation  that 
would  require  a  “cooling-off” 
period  in  newspaper  labor  dis¬ 
putes  and  a  seci'et  ballot  of  union 
members  on  a  strike  question. 

The  Guild  strike,  Mr.  Amberg 
had  pointed  out,  was  called  by 
the  executive  committee,  to 
which  the  members  had  dele¬ 
gated  authority. 

Senator  Kinney  also  issued  a 
letter  in  which  he  rebuked  Mr. 
Levin  for  his  “anti-Semitic”  at¬ 
tack  on  Mr.  Newhouse.  The 
Guild  lawyer  had  referred  to 
“Sam  Newhouse,  the  barefoot 
boy  from  Newark,  which  is 
across  the  river  from  Wall 
Street,”  and  also  made  remarks 
about  Mr.  Newhouse’s  wife,  the 
former  Mitzi  Epstein. 

Senator  John  Noble  cut  off 
this  line  of  talk  to  the  commit¬ 
tee  by  asking  the  attorney  to 
pronounce  his  name. 

During  the  hearing.  Senator 
C.  R.  Hawkins,  sponsor  of  a 
resolution  that  would  classify 
newspapers  as  a  public  utility 
for  the  purpose  of  anti-strike 
laws,  read  a  letter  which  he 
said  he  had  received  from  Mrs. 
George  R.  Dent,  wife  of  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Guild  negotiating 
committee. 

The  writer,  who  opposed  leg¬ 
islative  action,  made  uncompli¬ 
mentary  remarks  about  ‘“The 
Russian  Immigrant”  and  his 
“New  York  money.” 

The  strike  continued  in  its 
seventh  week.  Mr.  Newhouse,  in 
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a  statement,  declared  “the  one 
great  issue  which  is  preventing 
settlement  is  the  guild’s  insist¬ 
ence  that  management  cannot 
have  the  right  to  lay  off  a  man 
when  there  is  no  longer  any 
work  for  him  and  the  guild’s 
insistence  that  it  must  exercise 
a  veto  on  any  job  elimination  of 
this  .sort.” 

• 

Munnecke  Fills 
New  Field  Post 

Chicago 

Appointment  of  W.  C.  Mun¬ 
necke  as  a  vicepresident  of  the 
corporate  division  of  Field  En¬ 
terprises,  Inc.,  was  announced 
this  week  by  Marshall  Field  Jr., 
president  of  Field  Enterprises 
and  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  and  Chicago  Daily 
Neivs. 

Mr.  Munnecke,  who  has  been 
a  director  of  Field  Enteiiirises 
since  1951,  has  resigned  as  vice- 
president  and  business  manager 
of  the  Sun-Times  to  devote  full 
time  to  his  new  post. 

Mr.  Munnecke  will  work  with 
Russ  Stewart,  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  to  achieve  maxi¬ 
mum  efficiency  in  their  opera¬ 
tions,  Mr.  Field  said. 

Sometime  in  the  near  future, 
it  is  understood  that  the  Daily 
News  will  be  housed  and  printed 
in  the  new  Sun-Times  plant. 

Leo  R.  Newcombe,  Sun-Times 
controller,  has  taken  on  addi¬ 
tional  responsibilities  as  assist¬ 
ant  business  manager,  and 
Walter  Bishop  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  an  assistant  controller. 

Before  coming  to  the  Sun- 
Times,  Mr.  Munnecke  had  been 
president  of  the  Great  Books 
Foundation  and  vicepresident  of 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Inc. 
Earlier  he  was  associated  with 
the  University  of  Chicago  and 
Marshal  Field  &  Co. 

• 

Insurance  Aid 
Due  in  Strikes 

Oakland,  Calif. 

The  formation  of  a  company 
to  insure  workers  against  wage 
losses  in  strikes  is  announced 
with  the  organization  of  United 
Employe  Insurance  Co. 

Benefits  ranging  from  $31.25 
to  $62.50  weekly  for  as  long  as 
12  weeks  are  proposed  by  the 
new  Delaware  corporation.  No 
policies  will  be  sold  until  SEC 
provisions  are  met  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  State  Insurance  Commis¬ 
sion  authorization  has  been  ob¬ 
tained,  Howard  F.  Kuder,  presi¬ 
dent,  said. 

The  company  has  no  plans  to 
operate  within  any  particular 
industry,  he  advised.  The  basic 
goal  is  to  obtain  80  percent  sign¬ 
ups  within  any  local  union. 


Pressmen 
Take  $10.05 
In  San  Jose 

San  Jose,  Calif. 

Pressmen  accepted  a  new  San 
Jose  Mercury-New’s  contract  by 
a  46  to  1  vote,  it  was  announced 
here  April  8. 

No  agreement  has  yet  been 
reache<l  with  striking  stereo¬ 
typers. 

Hope  that  the  agreement  will 
lead  to  an  early  resumption  of 
publication  was  expressed  by 
management  and  pressmen  in  a 
joint  statement. 

The  Mercury-News  has  not 
appeared  here  since  Feb.  14 
when  the  two  unions  struck  and 
five  other  unions  observed  picket 
lines. 

The  Pressmen’s  contract  calls 
for  increases  totaling  $10.05  to 
provide  $123.10  weekly  by  next 
Aug.  23,  w'hen  San  Francisco’s 
scale  advances  to  that  figure. 

The  striking  unions  had  asked 
for  $4  more  than  the  $7  boost 
offered  printers  in  order  to 
maintain  historic  parity  in  wag¬ 
es  and  hours. 

• 

rru  Chief  Back 
In  N.  Y.  Parley 

Negotiations  between  the 
printers  and  publishers  of  10 
New  York  City  dailies  had  re¬ 
sumed  as  E&P  went  to  press 
this  week. 

Elmer  Brown,  President  of 
International  Typographical 
Union,  w’as  attending  the  new 
meetings. 

He  and  C.  C.  Lane,  chairman 
of  the  negotiating  committee 
for  the  Publishers’  Association, 
declared  proposals  on  questions 
at  issue  had  been  exchanged. 
Mr.  Lane  said  the  atmosphere 
was  conciliatory,  and  Mr.  Brown 
commented  on  the  seriousness  of 
the  participants. 

Mr.  Brown  said  the  Union  pre¬ 
sented  two  revised  sections.  One 
dealt  with  the  Union’s  demand 
for  clarification  of  its  proof¬ 
reading  rights.  The  other  in¬ 
volved  “added  protection  against 
possible  charges  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  that  hir¬ 
ing  practices  might  be  dis¬ 
criminatory.” 

• 

Switch  To  Morning 

Tarentum,  Pa. 

The  Valley  Daily  News 
switched  its  Saturday  edition 
from  afternoon  to  morning  pub¬ 
lication  on  March  7.  Delivery  is 
made  to  subscribers  by  8  a.m. 
Advertising  linage  has  tripled. 
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tee  mvestigating  importation  Labor  Relations  law.  Congress  the  State  Attorney  General.  lisherT^Sure^S  plan  whi^ 
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s  closed  its  inquiry  April  4.  All  witnesses  at  the  three  a  4.  av,  •  r  shutdoira  loss^  has  been 

&P,  April  4,  page  11).  hearings  were  voluntary.  Broth-  ,,  *0.  Put  to  work  by  the  American 

Publishers  should  have  been  er  Justin  of  Manhattan  College  the  special  c^mittre.  Brother  Newspaper  Guild  to  urge  locals 

mitted  to  state  their  side  of  pointed  out.  Expenses  were  met  decided  that  a  report  to  build  strike  defense  funds. 
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as  a  union  member  at  the  New 
Rochelle  Standard-Star,  one  of 
the  newspapers  of  the  West¬ 
chester  group,  and  had  been  as¬ 
saulted  in  the  washroom  of  the 
newspaper  by  four  other  em¬ 
ployees,  according  to  a  written 
statement  which  he  identified. 

This  case,  the  committee 
stated,  would  be  turned  over  to 


the  New  York  State  special  com-  within  the  field  of  the  National  stated  would  be  turned  ov< 
mittee  investigating  importation  Labor  Relations  law.  Congress  nonofai 

of  printers  from  out  of  the  has  definitely  pre-empted  that 

state  to  work  at  struck  newspa-  field.”  Report  To  Be  Issued 

pers  closed  its  inquiry  April  4.  All  witnesses  at  the  three  a  i.  4.1. 

(E&P,  April  4,  page  11).  hearings  were  voluntary.  Broth-  ,,  *0.  mam  pur^s 


Report  To  Be  Issued 


permitted  to  state  their  side  of  pointed  out.  Expenses  were  met  ij 

the  case,”  Brother  Cornelius  by  Westchester  Local  468,  Inter-  °  p  ^bmittw 

Justin,  commiteee  chairman,  told  national  Typographical  Union.  erwood. 

Editor  &  Publisher  this  week.  The  union  charged  at  the  last  .  His  committee  stated  the  hear- 
He  explained  the  sudden  close  of  hearing  that  117  printers  had  were  ermina  ed  wi  re- 


Guild  officers  disclosed  that 
they  had  obtained  a  copy  of  ma¬ 
terial  circulated  by  the  News¬ 
paper  Publishing  Premium  Fund 


the  inquiry  was  due  to  the  fact  been  brought  into  New  York  for  because  we  believe  th^  Committee  to  members  of  the 

that  the  committee  was  denied  employment  at  struck  or  strike-  .  H  ^  American  Newspaper  Publishers 

powers  of  subpoena  and  other  threatened  newspapers.  justmes  and,  indeed,  r^uires  Association.  The  memorandum 

support  and  cooperation  re-  Witnesses  named  Bloor  ^  thorough  and  exhaustive  in-  details  of  the  socalled 

quested  from  Industrial  Com-  Schleppey,  Zionsville,  0.,  lawyer,  v^tigation  of  the  conditions  to  “strike  insurance”  plan  to  which 
missioner  Martin  P.  Catherwood.  and  his  aide.  Miss  Shirley  Klein,  attention  was  di-  gg^^g  publishers  subscribe. 

»  .  f  c  u  r»  •  j  suppliers  of  printers  to  the  Spokesmen  for  ANPA  and  for 

for  Sakp^..  Denied  w^teh^ter  newspapers  and  ,„mey,  sYdney  SnganSan,  hai  the  Commits  declined  to  eom- 

Commissioner  Catherwood  other  publications.  instiiratpH  thp  formation  of  the  iDeht»  on  the  ground  that  any 

has  rejected  this  request  and  \('itnesscs  in  Union  S^eJS  comnJ’itt2*”5ireugh  Dr.  insurance  program  is  a  private 

asked  the  committee  to  bring  Isador  Lubin,  Industrial  Com-  niatter.  They  said  the  memor- 

its  investigation  to  an  end,”  a  Mrs.  Mary  Mielke,  El  Paso,  missioner  under  Gov.  Averell  noidum  as  described  in  the  Guild 

formal  statement  of  the  com-  Tex.,  testified  she  arrived  in  Harriman,  just  prior  to  the  Hoporter  for  March  27  was 

mittee  charged.  White  Plains  in  December,  1956  Rockefeller  Administration.  authentic,  for  the  past  year. 

Two  struck  newspaper  groups,  a  year  before  the  strike  “We  believe  that  this  evidence  The  committee  memorandum 


Witnesses  in  Union 


„  „  A,.  „  AA  Isador  Lubin,  Industrial  Com-  ™a"er.  iney  ^la  ine  memor- 

Mrs.  Mary  Mielke,  El  Paso,  TMissinnpr  nnrler  flov  Averell  aaidum  as  described  m  the  Guild 

Tex.,  testified  she  arrived  in  HaVrimSi,  just  ^or  to  the  Reporter  for  March  27  was 

White  Plains  in  December,  1966  Rockefeller  Administration.  authentic,  for  the  past  year, 

a  year  before  the  strike  “We  believe  that  this  evidence  The  committee  memorandum 


the  Westchester  County  Pub-  started  —  to  stand  by  for  work,  presents  a  situation  which  re-  gave  Mendes  &  Mount,  New 

lishers,  Inc.,  with  nine  dailies.  She  received  wages  and  her  gujres  further  investigation,”  York  attorney  for  Lloyd’s  of 

and  the  Griscom  Publications,  lodging  and  subsistence  were  ^^e  statement  continued.  “In  ad-  London,  as  underwriter  repre¬ 
weeklies,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  paid,  she  said.  dition  to  providing  an  oppor-  sentatives  and  listed  John  R. 

and  the  Lockport  Union-Sun  &  — =  ’  ’  ’  '  . 


paid,  she  said.  dition  to  providing  an  oppor-  sentatives  and  listed  John  R. 

Mr.  Stanfield,  who  came  from  tunity  and  a  profitable  motive  Blades,  744  Broad  St.,  Newark, 


Journal  were  named  in  testi-  Anniston,  Ala.,  to  testify,  said  fgr  deliberately  disrupting  N.  J.,  as  agent. 

t  w  ^  Plains  peaceful  bargaining  relations.  Underwriters  anticipated  an 

William  L.  Fanning,  execu-  in  November  1956.  When  the  the  strikebreaking  business  as  aggregate  coverage  of  $17,600,- 
tive  vicepresident  of  the  West-  strike  did  not  materialize  im-  the  evidence  indicates  it  is  car-  OOO  the  memorandum  states. 
Chester  group,  declined  comment,  mediately  he  “volunteered”  to  ^igd  gn  in  the  newspaper  indus-  Those  interested  were  advised  to 
Representatives  of  the  Griscom  work  for  the  Griscom  Publica-  try,  may  actually  be  violative  contact  P  T  Hines  at  the  New- 
Publications  and  the  Lockport  tions,  alongside  unionized  em-  of  certain  state  laws.  Moreover,  ark  office '  He  is  secretary  of  the 
firm  said  they  were  notified  by  ployes.  He  remained  after  the  the  committee  has  information  committee  of  which  A  V. 
wire  they  would  be  mentioned  union  men  walked  out.  fhat  aimilnr  nrnWpms  mav  axist.  at’ ..  zj _ u  rr-iu 


wire  they  would  be  mentionet 
by  witnesses.  S.  E.  Wendel,  busi 


Mr.  Stanfield  and  Miss  Mielke 


ness  manager  of  the  Union-Sun  said  they  had  since  joined  the  per  publishing. 


that  similar  problems  may  exist  Miller,  New  York  Herald  T rib- 
in  industries  other  than  newspa-  is  chairman. 


&  Journal,  said  Joseph  Stan-  union, 
field,  a  witness,  had  been  em-  Ano 
ployed  in  their  press  room.  The  was  I 
paper  had  a  pressmen’s  strike  mute, 
in  1956.  dav.  1 


New  York  Typographical  Un- 
Saturday  ion  No.  6,  which  is  engaged  in 


The  plan  provides:  Daily  in¬ 
demnity  for  one  paper  up  to 
$10,000  beginning  on  the  eighth 


1.1  he  was  Manfred  Sugarman,  deaf  crucial  negotiations,  called  on  after  a  strike 

strike  mute,  w'ho  had  testified  Tues-  Governor  Rockefeller  to  rein-  I*.  .  /  j„  •r.HorYir.itv 


‘Resisted  by  Powerful  Elements’ 

“It  w'as  apparent  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  that  this  investigation 
would  be  resisted  by  powerful 
elements  in  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  industry,”  the  commit¬ 
tee  stated. 

Reference  was  made  to  a 
memorandum  submitted  at  the 
request  of  the  committee  follow¬ 
ing  an  informal  meeting  March 
6  with  attorneys  of  the  West¬ 
chester  group.  The  memoran¬ 
dum,  signed  by  Attorneys  Elisha 
Hanson  and  Christopher  W. 
Hoey,  described  the  printer’s 
strike  that  started  Dec.  9,  1957 
as  being  “to  enforce  its  (the 
union’s)  demands  for  an  illegal 
closed  shop  agreement  upon  the 
employers. 

“This  cause  is  not  one  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  an  agency  of 


w  T  .1  f  ♦  C  V  r  lu  starts;  extra  Sunday  indemnity, 

day.  He  had  returned  to  work  state  the  committee.  .  .  ’  j  au  j  i  L 

not  to  exceed  the  daily  coverage; 

■  ■  maximum  coverage  of  $500,000 

to  any  one  paper,  and  $2  mil¬ 
lion  to  any  group  of  papers  in 
one  city,  or  under  one  labor 
contract. 

Cost  of  25-day  indemnity  was 
given  as  $123  per  $100  of  per 
diem  indemnity;  for  50  days, 
$163.50,  and  for  100  days,  $203, 
with  additional  payments  from 
$12.30  to  $20.30  for  Sunday  in¬ 
demnity.  For  daily-Sunday 
coverage,  60  days,  the  cost  would 
be  $12,262.50  annually. 

• 

Tuberculosis  Award 

LESS  THAN  50  POUNDS — ^That's  the  weight  of  the  portable  picture  LONG  BeaCH,  Calif, 

transmitter  (at  left)  introduced  by  United  Press  International.  First  use  Zinser,  science  writer  for 

was  at  Squaw  Valley.  Calif,  for  ski  champ.onship  photos.  The  trans-  Independent,  Prees-Tele- 

mitter  was  designed  under  direction  of  Chief  Telephoto  Engineer  Jerry  ,  ^  tt-  v 

Callahan  and  Consultant  John  S.  Long  and  manufactured  by  Acme  won  the  Higby  award 

Telecfronix.  Cleveland.  The  machines  will  be  insfalled  on  UPl  Telephoto-  $250  for  best  articles  m  Call- 
Unifax  network  during  summer  and  fall.  fornia  on  tuberculosis  controL 
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People  Get  the  News.. .Do  They  ‘Dig’  It? 

1  Why  No  U.S.  Newsmen  in  Red  China,  Other  Questions 
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SEVAREID:  For  the  second  Panelists  cover  ^Great  Challenge’ 
week  we  are  dealing  with  the 

problem  of  a  democracy’s  infer-  Appearing  in  the  second  half  ton  correspondent  for  the  New 
mation  in  a  rather  perilous  and  of  the  CBS-TV  “Great  Chal-  York  Times. 
certainly  a  rather  complex  time,  lenge’’  symposium,  April  6,  deal-  CHARLES  A.  SPRAGUE, 
This  is  a  pretty  tough  and,  I  ing  with  the  Press  and  its  Re-  publisher  of  the  Salem  Oregon 
think,  slippery  question.  I  would  sponsibilities,  were :  Statesman,  former  Governor  of 

like  to  start  by  trying  to  estab-  Oregon. 

lish  a  premise  in  the  form  of  an  ERIC  SEVAREID,  Washing-  ROBERT  D.  SWEZEY,  gen- 
answer  to  our  question — the  an-  ton  correspondent  for  CBS  eral  manager  of  WDSU,  New 
swer  yes  or  no — as  to  whether  News,  moderator.  Orleans. 

we  are  getting  the  information  JAMES  C.  HAGERTY,  White  ARTHUR  SCHLESINGER 
that  we  need.  House  press  secretary.  JR.,  Harvard  Professor  of  His- 

SCHLESINGER:  I  don’t  JAMES  RESTON,  Washing-  tory. 

think  the  American  people  are 
getting  the  information  they 

need  in  both  senses  of  the  word  words  they  got  the  news  in  the  Government  has  interposed  ob- 

sense  that  it  was  available  to  stacles  and  in  some  cases  un- 
SPRAGUE:  I  think  they  are  them  but  they  didn’t  get  it — as  necessary  and  gratuitous  ob- 
getting  it  more  in  quantity  and  my  children  say  “they  didn’t  dig  stacles  to  the  gaining  of  infor- 
better  in  quality  than  ever  be-  it.’’  The  problem  of  “digging”  mation  that  the  American  people 
fore.  the  news  is  terribly  important,  ought  to  have. 

HAGERTY:  I  hope  so  but  I  SPRAGUE:  People  are  fully  (Actually,  the  State  Depart- 
am  not  sure.  aware  that  Berlin  is  a  friction  ment  has  authorized  24  repre- 

SWEZEY:  I  would  be  inclined  point  and  is  in  danger  of  ignit-  sentatives  of  U.  S.  news-gather- 
to  say  no.  ing  the  spark  of  world  war.  That  'ng  agencies  to  enter  Red  China 

RESTON:  They  are  getting  it  "'O’*®  important  than  knowing  ^nd  ^e  of  them,  John  Strohm 
in  some  places,  I  think,  and  in  geographical  location  of  NEA  Service  did  so  a  f^ 


other  places  they  are  not. 

SEVAREID :  The  only  definite 
yes  is  from  Governor  Sprague. 
What  are  you  reasons  Governor? 

Quantity  Is  There 


of  Berlin.  months  ago  without  losing  his 

passport.  The  hitch  is  in  the 
Many  Statements  Chinese  Communists’  demand  for 

SWEZEY:  The  quantity  is  rmprocal  acceptance  of  a  group 
terrific.  That  is  one  of  the  prob- 

lems.  You  have  the  Secretary  RESTON.  I  think  in  the  field 


little  of  it,  in  my  judgment,  at 
least,  gets  into  the  press  at  all. 

How  Government  Is  Run 

SWEZEY:  I  would  like  to 
suggest  another  area  which  I 


^pnArTTir  -nr  ii  .  ®f  Defense  making  one  state-  social  and  cultural  news  in 

^  ™®"t  about  it  and  Mr.  Von  5^®  country  there  is  a  very 

n  ^  Braun  makes  another  and  Sena-  ‘i®?";*®  deficiency  at  the  pre^ 

L  I'  tor  Symington  makes  another  ent  time.  There  is  a  lot  of  talk 

U  «  Pr^s. Wireless,  which  ^here  is  so  much  informa-  country  atout  ite  insti- 

s  a  transmitting  a^ncy  for  on  the  missile  lag  that  I  tutions  and  ^ether  they  are 
international  n^,  that  last  modem  enough,  whether  they 

S  must  scratch  his  head  and  throw  f.^®  *"“ting  their  responsibili- 

01  the  United  States  460  million  ..  VanHo  fics  at  the  present  time  and  very 

words  and  83,000  minutes  of  ^  „ 

radio  time.  Washington  sends  SEVAREID:  Mr.  Reston,  do 
out  100,000  words  a  day.  Now  y®"  r®ad  all  the  news  in  your 
this,  of  course,  is  just  the  word-  P^P®’"  ®^®*'y  day? 
age.  You  have  to  get  back  to  the  RESTON :  I’m  afraid  I  don’t, 

quality  and,  of  course,  how  it  is  That  is  a  life  career  in  itself. 

handled  by  the  papers  but  cer-  SEVAREID:  What  kind  of  don”t  think  the  public  is  getting 
temiy  the  quantity  is  there.  I  news  do  you  think  the  people  sufficient  information  and  that 
i  \  gatherers  are  not  getting?  is  how  our  government  is  being 

and  handlers  are  more  compe-  run,  I,  for  example,  am  very 

tent  and  more  fair  than  ever  Coverage  of  Chma  concerned  about  the  de- 

SCHLESINGER:  There  are  fense  budgets.  Somebody  like 
SEVAREID:  Mr.  Schlesinger,  two  examples.  One  is  on  Com-  Rickover,  who,  in  spite  of  ec- 
M  a  historian,  do  you  think  this  munist  China  where  no  Ameri-  centricities,  is  extremely  able 
IS  true?  newspaper  man  can  go  with-  and  well  informed  man  tells  us 

SCHLESINGER:  In  certain  out  risking  loss  of  his  passport  that  the  various  parts  of  our 
areas  we  are  manifestly  not  get-  and  proper  privileges  and  where,  defense  mechanism  are  sort  of 
ting  that  news.  The  New  York  as  a  consequence,  as  a  nation  pulling  a  snow  job  on  us,  that 
Times  story  about  the  Berlin  we  are  deprived  of  any  effective  each  one  of  them  are  spending 
crises  was  interesting  in  which  news  coverage  except  what  we  a  fantastic  amount  of  money 
it  showed  all  the  big  facts  about  can  overhear  from  foreign  cor-  and  that  these  monies  might 
Berlin  are  available  but  a  large  respondents  of  other  nations,  better  be  spent  if  there  were  a 
number  of  the  American  people  Another  area,  I  would  say,  is  unified  effort  and  we  never  know, 
^n’t  know  where  Berlin  is,  don’t  the  bomb,  fall-out,  the  detection  We  know  that  fabulous  amounts 
know  it  is  behind  the  Commun-  of  nuclear  tests  and  so  on.  Those  of  money  are  being  spent  in  toto 
ist  Zone,  and  so  on.  In  other  are  two  it  seems  to  me,  the  but  the  man  in  the  street  or  even 
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those  of  us  who  are  supposed  to 
have  access  to  all  the  news  there 
is  don’t  know  how  well  that 
money  is  being  spent.  I  would 
certainly  think  there  is  a  defi¬ 
ciency  of  credible  or  understand¬ 
able  information  in  that  area. 

HAGERTY:  The  directive  I 
work  from  is  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  it  is  a 
very  simple  one.  If  it  does  not 
deal  with  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  if  it  does  not 
deal  with  related  problems  of 
the  military,  or  intelligence,  some 
of  our  diplomatic  exchanges,  he 
believes  this  should  be  public 
information.  I  would  be  the  last 
one  to  sit  here  and  acknowledge 
that  despite  that  directive,  there 
aren’t  people  within  the  Govern¬ 
ment  who  have  a  tendency  to 
be  what  I  would  call  stamp 
happy  and  put  confidential  or 
top  secret  on  documents  that 
should  not  be,  but  as  far  as  the 
White  House  is  concerned,  I 
honestly  try,  under  the  direc¬ 
tive  of  the  President,  to  get  out 
as  much  information  as  we  can 
on  the  dealings  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States.  On 
some  of  the  specific  questions 
that  have  been  raised,  just  these 
last  few  minutes,  I  have  mixed 
feelings  on  Red  China  and  the 
admission  of  American  news¬ 
paper  men  to  Red  China.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  the  policy  of  our 
Government  that  the  Red  Chi¬ 
nese  are  holding  American 
prisoners;  they  have  not  lived 
up  to  their  obligation  and  their 
word  in  the  international  world. 
They  are  not  recognized  by  our 
Government.  I  personally  would 
like  to  see  American  newspaper 
men,  trained  men,  go  into  Red 
China.  I  would  rather  see  Amer¬ 
ican  men  and  they  are  the  best 
in  the  world — rather  than  de¬ 
pend  upon  reports  from  other 
people,  but  this  is  the  situation 
at  the  time  and  I  can’t  argue 
with  it. 

RESTON:  Jim,  what  right 
has  the  Government  to  do  that? 

Right  to  Restrict  Travel 

HAGERTY:  I  think  it  has 
every  right  in  the  world.  When 
Americans  travel  abroad  they 
are  traveling  as  Americans,  ■with 
the  responsibility  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  protect  those  Americans. 
We  have  absolutely  no  respon¬ 
sibility  or  cannot  protect  Amer- 

{Continued  on  page  68) 
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Buick  Tests  Dailies’ 
Power  in  35  Markets 


MOS  r  FLAT  rKRlNG  CAK  WE  VF.  EVER  OWNED, 


Buick  and  McCann-Erickson,  1 
its  agency,  are  putting  a  $3,-  1 
000,000  100-day  bet  on  the  sales  i 
power  of  newspapers. 

What  they  call  a  “massive  en¬ 
dorsement”  campaign  starts 
April  13  in  dailies  in  35  mar¬ 
kets,  selected  by  the  agency  be¬ 
cause  they  represent  54%  of 
Buick  sales. 

In  each  of  these  markets, 
three  600-line  ads  every  10  days 
for  the  100-day  period  will  be 
literally  written  by  local  owners 
of  ’59  Buicks.  In  advance  of  the 
local  endorsement  ads,  a  1200- 
llne  factory  ad  will  be  placed 
in  the  papers,  continuing  the 
campaign  that  is  running  in 
newspapers  in  82  markets. 

loot’s  See  ’Em  Market! 

“Newspapers  have  for  years 
made  much  of  the  fact  that  their 
medium  is  the  best  for  local 
marketing,”  Paul  Foley,  senior 
vicepresident  and  manager  of 
McC-E’s  New  York  office,  de¬ 
clared.  “All  right,  damn  it,  let’s 
see  ’em  market!” 

The  Buick  executive  team  be¬ 
hind  this  effort  comprises  Ed 
Ragsdale,  general  manager;  Ed 
Kennard,  general  sales  man¬ 
ager;  and  Richard  Cogswell,  di¬ 
rector  of  merchandising. 

“We  chose  newspapers  as  the 
core  —  the  heart  of  this  drive  — 
because  of  our  expectation  that 
they  would  get  behind  it  with 
strong  local  marketing  coopera¬ 
tion,”  Mr.  Foley  said. 

In  each  of  the  35  sales  mar¬ 
kets,  Buick  has  assigned  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  work  with  the  deal- 
e)  s  to  stimulate  sales  and  to  re¬ 
port  sales  results  at  the  end  of 
each  of  the  10-day  periods.  Buick 
has  established  goals  for  each 
market  and  sales  will  be  checked 
against  these  targets. 

To  get  the  local  endorsements, 
letters  have  gone  out  to  all  ’59 
Buick  purchasers  in  the  mar¬ 
kets.  The  letters  ask  how  the 
owners  like  their  new  car,  sug¬ 
gest  they  write  what  they  like 
about  it,  and  offer  a  Polaroid 
Land  camera  for  the  best  letters. 

Field  representatives  go  out 
with  the  camera  in  one  hand 
and  a  legal  release  to  be  signed 
in  the  other.  Arrangements  are 
made  to  have  either  the  news¬ 
paper  cameraman  or  some  local 
photographer  take  a  picture. 
The  newspaper  and  the  local 
dealer  have  been  furnished  with 
kits  showing  how  the  600-line 
ad  should  be  set  up. 

Dealers  have  been  given  a 
special  kit  with  suggestions  for 
tying  their  own  advertising  to 


the 

hoped  that  the 
men 

“I  expect  we’ll  get  a  blast 
from  the  representatives  of 
newspapers  not  in  the  35  mar- 
kets  selected  for  this  100-day 
drive,”  Mr.  Foley  said.  “Believe 
me  a  ^ 

markets.  Besides  the  of 

about  $3,000,000,  think  of  mak- 

ing  up  1,250  separate  ads!  t 

“And  because  we  are  begin- 
ning  in  35  markets  doesn’t  mean  . . 

that  we  won’t  go  right  on  even-  Alter  years  <rf  driving  Buicks.  this  is  the  m<«t  mag 
tually  into  all  the  82  we  use  evei  seen.  Wife  sa>s  so,  t<x>.  She  also  thinks  materi 
regularly  for  Buick.  Even  with  beautiful  and  the  prettiest  shes  ever  seen  in  a  car, 
the  35,  we  believe  it  offers  news¬ 
papers  one  of  their  biggest  op¬ 
portunities  to  make  an  adver¬ 
tising  success  story.” 

The  35  markets  are:  New 
York-Newark,  Albany-Schenec- 
tady-Troy,  Akron,  Atlanta,  Bal¬ 
timore,  Birmingham,  Boston, 

Buffalo,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 

Cleveland,  Dallas-Ft.  Worth, 

Denver,  Detroit,  Houston,  Indi¬ 
anapolis,  Kansas  City,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Louisville,  Memphis,  Mi¬ 
ami,  Milwaukee,  Minneapolis-St. 

Paul,  New  Orleans,  Philadelphia, 

Pittsburgh,  Portland,  Ore., 

Rochester,  St.  Louis,  San  An¬ 
tonio,  San  Diego,  San  Francisco- 
Oakland,  Seattle,  Syracuse,  and 
Washington. 


Heat  To  Offer 
Color  Real  Test 
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Advertising  News 

SECTION 
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MEDIAFFAIRS 

Media  Sales  Battles 
Restrict  Ad  Budgets 

By  Philip  M.  Schuyler 


Aggressive  competitive  sell¬ 
ing  by  media  is  restricting  ad¬ 
vertising  budgets,  according  to 
Leslie  D.  Famath,  vicepresident 
and  media  director,  N.  W.  Ayer 
&  Son,  Inc. 

Refraining  from  specifically 
criticizing  any  present  newspa¬ 
per,  TV,  radio,  or  magazine  sales 
campaign,  Mr.  Famath  insisted 
that  current  total  or  “knock¬ 
out”  selling  tendencies  of  media 
representatives  and  groups  were 
not  helping  the  general  cause  of 
advertising. 

More  Joint-Selling 

“We  need  more  joint-selling 
of  advertising  on  the  part  of 
all  media,”  Mr.  Famath  said. 
“Competitive  selling  that  is  de¬ 
liberately  designed  to  prove 
some  weakness  in  another  media 
is  destructive  and  tends  to  re¬ 
strict  total  advertising  budgets. 

“Obviously,  when  advertisers 
are  sold  the  theory  that  only 
one  medium  is  needed  to  meet 
their  advertising  requirements, 
they  are  not  going  to  seek  suffi¬ 
cient  funds  to  cover  all  media. 
Too  many,  for  instance,  have  the 
feeling  that  broadcasting  is  the 
only  way  to  meet  the  mass  mar¬ 
ket,  or  that  print  media  alone 
is  sufficient. 

“On  the  other  hand,  if  those 
selling  newspapers,  for  example, 
or  magazines,  or  television 
would,  instead  of  knocking  each 
other,  admit  the  important  con¬ 
tribution  they  each  make,  more 
advertisers  would  be  inclined  to 
seek  appropriations  large  enough 
to  take  advantage  of  the  many 
different  and  important  attri¬ 
butes  of  each  major  medium.” 

Mr.  Famath  continued:  “It  is 
important  to  reach  people  as 
frequently  as  possible  in  as  many 
different  atmospheres  and  moods 
as  possible. 

“Constmctive  selling,  aimed 
primarily  at  building  up  the  im¬ 
portance  of  advertising  regard- 
j  less  of  the  media  that  may  later 
I  be  employed,  can  contribute 
greatly  to  increasing  ad  budgets. 


In  addition  to  joint  selling,  I 
would  like  to  see  representa¬ 
tives  of  each  medium  on  the 
same  platform  together  explain¬ 
ing  their  specific  contributions 
when  an  advertiser  presents  de¬ 
tails  of  his  campaign  to  the 
sales  organization,  distributors, 
and  retailers. 

“Each  major  class  of  media 
will  continue  to  occupy  a  very 
special  and  important  part  in 
advertising  programs  of  a  wide 
variety  complementing  and  sup¬ 
plementing  each  other. 

(loordinaled  Advertising 

“Despite  negative  selling  by 
media,  the  trend  is  definitely 
toward  coordinated  advertising 
by  advertisers.  This  trend  should 
be  aided  rather  than  impeded,” 
he  said. 

Mr.  Famath  named  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Ayer  clients  indicative  of 
this  trend.  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Co.  and  its  as¬ 
sociated  telephone  companies 
was  cited  as  an  outstanding  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  user  of  all  media. 
United  Airlines  uses  newspa¬ 
pers,  broadcast  and  magazines, 
as  does  National  Dairy,  Cannon 
Mills,  Atlantic  Refining  Com¬ 
pany,  and  Polk-Miller  for  Sar¬ 
gents  dog  foods  and  remedies. 

A  year  ago  last  January,  Ayer 
merged  its  broadcast  and  print 
media  departments  under  Mr. 
Famath,  who  has  been  with  the 
same  agency  for  .36  years  all 
but  eight  of  them  in  media.  He 
has  been  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  media  since  1952  and  man¬ 
ager  of  media  since  1945.  Time 
buying  was  formerly  done  en¬ 
tirely  from  the  New  York  office 
under  James  Hanna,  vicepresi- 
dent  in  charge  of  the  TV-Radio 
department.  Mr.  Famath,  after 
more  than  a  year  of  consoli¬ 
dation  is  satisfied  it  has  brought 
about  increased  efficiency  and 
improved  over-all  media  plan¬ 
ning  and  selection.  There  are  29 
people  on  the  media  selection 
staff  out  of  a  total  of  120  in 
the  department,  12  time  buyers. 


11  space  buyers  and  six  media 
supervisors,  all  reporting  to  Mr. 
Famath. 

Printary  Characteristir« 

Here  are  the  primary  charac¬ 
teristics  of  newspapers  which 
are  always  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  space  buyers  at  Ayer: 

Concentrated  market  cover¬ 
age:  newspapers  afford  concen¬ 
trated  coverage  in  any  size  city, 
trading  zone,  metropolitan  area 
or  section  of  the  country. 

Penetration:  newspapers  are 
read  by  nearly  everyone  in  all 
walks  of  life  providing  effective 
penetration  of  all  levels  of  so¬ 
ciety. 

Constant  audience:  the  same 
people  day  in  and  day  out,  Sun¬ 
day  as  well,  read  their  favorite 
newspapers.  Reading  a  newspa¬ 
per  is  a  daily  ritual  with  most 
people.  They  do  not  have  an 
audience  turn-over  like  that  ex¬ 
perienced  by  other  media. 

Timeliness:  an  ad  written  to¬ 
day  can  appear  in  tomorrow’s 
paper.  The  speed  with  which 
you  can  communicate  with  the 
public  is  important  to  advertis¬ 
ers  who  in  many  cases  must 
gear  their  advertising  to  fast 
changing  market  conditions, 
weather,  etc. 

Flexibility:  newspapers  are 
available  to  the  advertiser  when 
he  wants  them  and  where  he 
wants  them.  Advertising  can  be 
restricted  to  sections  and  cities 
where  it  will  do  the  most  good. 
He  can  change  copy  or  size  of 
advertisement  and  regulate  fre¬ 
quency  city  by  city. 

Local  Impact:  newspapers  are 
closely  identified  with  their  mar¬ 
ket.  They  are  edited  to  appeal 
to  a  particular  city,  reporting 
the  local  news  and  civic  activi¬ 
ties.  Local  acceptance  of  the 
paper  imparts  confidence  in 
pr^ucts  advertised  in  the  paper, 
providing  a  strong  local  impact 
on  the  market. 

News  Value:  newspapers  are 
chief  sources  for  complete  news 


Leslie  D.  Famath 


of  the  community,  city,  state, 
nation  and  the  world.  This 
newsy-atmosphere  provides  a 
highly-desirable  climate  for  an¬ 
nouncing  new  products,  or  news 
about  products,  promotions,  etc. 

Visual  Presentation:  the  size 
of  the  newspaper  page  enables 
an  advertiser  to  use  large  illus¬ 
trations  which  can  be  supported 
better  because  newspapers  per¬ 
mit  the  use  of  extensive  text 
when  needed  to  create  the  de¬ 
sired  effect  on  the  audience. 

High  Visibility  and  Reader 
Traffic:  because  of  the  size  and 
format  of  newspapers,  page  by 
page,  traffic  is  high.  Newspapers 
probably  have  more  cover-to- 
cover  readers  than  do  most  other 
publications. 

Dealer  Acceptance:  local  news¬ 
papers  are  used  extensively  by 
retailers.  They  know  and  under¬ 
stand  the  value  of  newspaper 
advertising  in  the  sale  of  mer¬ 
chandise  from  personal  experi¬ 
ence.  Hence,  they  strongly  favor 
newspapers’  use  by  manufac¬ 
turers  and  are  prone  to  tie-in 
with  such  national  advertising. 

Merchandising  Services:  news¬ 
papers  offer  more  types  of  mer¬ 
chandising  aids  in  greater  quan¬ 
tity  than  any  other  media. 

Limitations  listed  are: 

Short  Life:  a  newspaper’s  pri¬ 
mary  function  is  reporting  the 
latest  news.  Each  issue  quickly 
replaces  the  preceding  issue. 
Therefore,  the  life  of  a  news- 

(Continued  on  page  18) 
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Media  Sales 
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paper’s  message  is  generally 
one  day. 

Reproduction :  high  speed 
presses,  cheap  paper  stock, 
coarse  screen  make  good  repro¬ 
duction  difficult. 

Mr.  Famath  cautions  his  buy¬ 
ers  and  supervisors  that  they 
must  never  let  their  thinking 
regarding  media  become  stand¬ 
ardized  in  any  way. 

Each  Case  IMfferenl 

“It  is  impossible  to  say,  for 
instance,  that  one  type  of  media 
is  better  qualified  to  carry  cer¬ 
tain  kinds  of  advertising,”  he 
explained.  “No  two  marketing 
or  advertising  problems  are  ever 
exactly  alike.  Each  case  pre¬ 
sents  an  opportunity  and  a  need 
for  creative  thinking  and  the 
expressing  of  judgment  based 
on  experience.  Likewise  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  say  one  medium  sells 
better  than  another,”  he  said. 

Commenting  on  calls  made  on 
him  last  year  by  print  media 
salesmen,  Mr.  Famath  said  a 
total  of  894  space  representa¬ 
tives  called,  requesting  a  total 
of  7,681  interviews  of  which 
5,274  were  completed,  leaving 
2,407  turned  down  for  only  one 
reason — ^not  enough  hours  in  the 
day.  Time  salesmen  in  the  same 
period  numbered  232,  making 
5,611  calls  of  which  4,152  were 
completed,  with  1,459  turned 
down. 

Possibly  more  should  have 
been  turned  down,  he  noted. 

Mr.  Famath  confessed  that  a 
‘distressingly”  large  number  of 
calls  made  by  media  representa¬ 
tives  are  time  wasters. 

More  Thought  Needed 

“More  thought  than  is  appar¬ 
ently  being  given  by  many  is 
needed  on  how  to  sell,”  Mr.  Far- 
nath  said.  “The  key  to  good 
selling  is  to  render  a  service  to 
a  prospect.  Be  sure  and  bring 
in  something  that  will  be  of 
value  to  him  in  his  business  of 
making  media  selections  in  the 
complex  field  of  today,”  he  said. 

“To  make  the  best  possible 
selections  requires  more  careful 
study  in  agencies  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  The  wise  use  of  media  can 
often  make  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  an  average  advertising 
campaign  and  a  highly  success¬ 
ful  one. 

“The  mistake  is  too  often 
made  by  newspaper,  magazine, 
radio  and  TV  representatives 
of  merely  selling  advertising 
media.  What  they  should  be  sell¬ 
ing  first  of  all  is  how  their  pub¬ 
lication,  network  or  station  is 
developing  ways  and  means  of 


informing,  entertaining  or  arous¬ 
ing  the  interest  of  people.  Edi¬ 
tors  and  programming  execu¬ 
tives  know  how  important  this 
is,  but  their  salesmen  frequently 
forget  to  tell  what  is  being  done 
to  attract  more  readers  or  lis¬ 
teners,  and — in  the  case  of 
printed  publications — what  is 
being  done  to  hold  the  readers’ 
interest  longer  than  usual. 

“Here  at  Ayer,”  Mr.  Famath 
went  on,  the  editorial  approach 
is  the  first  major  factor  to  be 
considered  by  the  selection  staff. 
We  recognize  the  great  responsi¬ 
bility  we  have  today,  with  com¬ 
petition  keener  than  ever.  There 
is  so  much  to  choose  from,  so 
much  research  to  be  evaluated 
and  studied. 

F  requency 

“In  every  possible  way,  rep¬ 
resentatives  should  demonstrate 
how  many  prospects  their  medi¬ 
um  has  to  offer — not  just  its 
numbers  of  readers,  viewers,  or 
listeners.  More  concern  should 
be  shown  on  the  matter  of  fre¬ 
quency.  By  frequency  I  mean 
how  many  times  the  same  indi¬ 
vidual  is  reached  with  your  ad¬ 
vertising  message  in  this  pub¬ 
lication  or  over  that  broadcast¬ 
ing  station.  Here  at  Ayer  we 
study  media  in  terms  of  total 
impressions  they  can  make  on 
a  potential  buyer.  We  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  duplicated  audi¬ 
ence  as  well  as  the  undupli¬ 
cated  portion.  Duplication  is  a 
very  desirable  element  in  any 
media  program.  We  never  for¬ 
get  that  the  effect  of  accumu¬ 
lated  messages  is  necessary  to 
help  sell  most  people. 

“Agencies  now  expect  their 
media  executives  to  do  creative 
thinking,  to  do  more  than  a 
routine  job,  to  be  really  profes¬ 
sional.  They  need  the  help  of 
media  representatives  in  their 
efforts  to  find  new  uses  for  old 
media  and  new  media  for  old 
uses,  to  obtain  the  most  efficient 
delivery  of  the  advertising  mes¬ 
sage,  to  put  it  before  more  peo¬ 
ple  at  the  least  possible  cost — 
more  importantly  to  meet  more 
prospects  at  lowest  possible  cost. 

Newspaper  Data  Filed 

“We  realize,”  Mr.  Famath 
said,  “that  campaigns  are 
tailored  to  fit  different  products 
or  services  and  their  distribu¬ 
tion  patterns,  and  that  we  can 
get  the  best  possible  help  from 
media  representatives  if  we  give 
them  all  the  specific  information 
we  can.  And  we  want  accurate 
specific  information  in  return. 
Much  as  we  like  to  chat  in¬ 
formally  about  our  hobbies  and 
other  outside  interests,  we  are 
really  more  concerned  with  in¬ 
creasing  our  knowledge  of  the 
different  media  we  must  use.” 

Ayer,  publisher  of  the  annual 


Directory  of  Newspapers  and 
Periodicals,  now  in  its  91st  year, 
has  since  its  founding  in  1869 
been  very  active  in  print  media. 
It  is  proud  of  its  data  file  on 
newspapers  and  the  work  done 
by  the  media  research  and  sta¬ 
tistical  bureau  on  newspapers. 
Mr.  Famath  can  refer  to  cards 
that  tell  exactly  where  every 
“ounce  of  newspaper  circulation 
goes.”  These  cards  are  kept  con¬ 
stantly  updated,  permitting  an¬ 
alysis  of  circulation  in  relation 
to  individual  client’s  sales.  With 
this  information,  he  can  readily 
relate  newspaper  circulation  to 
TV  coverage-areas. 

In  1947  Mr.  Famath  origi¬ 
nated  an  idea  for  a  Newspaper 
Data  Book,  which,  he  hoped, 
would  keep  the  Ayer  media  de¬ 
partment  constantly  aware  of 
all  qualitative  as  well  as  quan¬ 
titative  factors  of  every  daily 
in  the  coimtry.  It  never  really 
got  off  the  ground. 

Valuable  Tool 

The  outline  of  the  data  book, 
if  once  adopted  as  a  form,  could 
have  been  kept  up  to  date  and 
been  extremely  useful  as  a  news¬ 
paper  selling  tool  in  all  adver¬ 
tising  agencies.  Besides  histori¬ 
cal,  management,  circulation,  ad¬ 
vertising,  mechanical  and  mar¬ 
ket  data  sought  in  minute  de¬ 
tail,  the  answers  to  one  section 
of  questions,  headed  “Editorial 
Formulae”  would  have  been 
most  revealing  and  helpful  to 
media  selectors,  trained  as  those 
at  Ayer  are,  to  make  readership 
and  reader  response  a  major 
consideration  of  choice  for  an 
advertising  schedule. 

Each  newspaper  was  asked  to 
outline  its  basic  editorial  policy: 
its  political  policies  on  national 
and  local  problems.  Wanted  was 
the  average  number  of  editorial 
lines  per  issue  during  a  given 
year,  broken  down  by  general 
local  news,  wire  news,  editorial, 
features,  business  and  financial. 
The  percentage  of  editorial  to 
advertising  for  the  year  was  in¬ 
cluded,  along  with  a  request  for 
descriptions  of  regular  features 
and  when  run. 

Editorial  Services 

The  agency  wanted  its  media- 
selection  staff  aware  of  exam¬ 
ples  of  editorial  services  to  read¬ 
ers  during  the  past  year,  to¬ 
gether  with  examples  of  reader 
acceptance  and  response.  It  was 
hoped  that  the  newspapers 
would  also  make  and  furnish 
results  of  readership  studies  of 
editorial  sections  or  features  by 
sex  and  age. 

Another  section  of  the  out¬ 
line  was  devoted  to  type  and 
character  of  readers.  The  aim 
was  to  stimulate  newspapers  to 
conduct  surveys  to  establish 
such  facts  as  the  percentage  of 


men  readers,  women  readers; 
the  percentage  of  readers  by  in¬ 
come,  age,  educational  and  oc¬ 
cupational  grroups;  and  finally 
the  percentage  of  reader  home- 
ownership  or  some  other  classi¬ 
fication  of  property  ownership. 

There  were  17  sections  in  the 
outline.  Admittedly  the  first 
time  such  a  data  book  was  pre¬ 
pared  it  would  be  work  and  ex¬ 
pense  for  the  newspaper.  How¬ 
ever,  the  cost  to  keep  it  up  after 
it  had  once  been  done  would 
not  have  been  unreasonable. 

And  what  a  profile  would  have 
been  available  for  the  nation’s 
ad  agencies  and  advertisers  on 
the  daily  press  of  the  U.S.! 

Respon<>e  Disappointing 

Unfortunately,  response  wa-c 
disappointing.  Only  a  few  news¬ 
papers  out  of  the  total  number 
of  dailies  ever  completed  the 
entire  outline  and  fewer  still 
have  kept  the  data  book  up  to 
date  in  the  Ayer  agency,  and 
presumably  other  agencies. 

The  form  is  still  made  avail¬ 
able  to  publishers,  but  Mr.  Far- 
nath  has  now  ceased  to  cajole 
and  appeal  for  its  use. 

Naturally  with  a  fewer  num¬ 
ber  of  publications  involved  than 
in  the  case  of  the  1756  U.S. 
newspapers,  response  from  the 
magazines  represented  a  higher 
percentage.  It  was  the  business 
papers,  however,  which  adopted 
it  in  the  manner  Mr.  Famath 
had  hoped  the  newspapers 
might.  More  than  1,000  business 
papers  welcomed  the  suggested 
outline  and  have  kept  the  mate¬ 
rial  sought  up  to  date. 

Radio-TV  Outline 

Now  Mr.  Famath  has  drawn 
up  a  tentative  outline  for  TV 
and  radio.  He  feels  it  needs  some 
refinement,  however,  before  it 
is  finally  distributed. 

“As  to  newspapers,  while  I 
have  given  up  pleading  with 
them,  I  am  never  going  to  give 
up  trying  to  get  new  and  up-to- 
date  information  on  them,”  Mr. 
Famath  said. 


Zenith  Hearing  Aid 
Ads  in  Newspapers 

Chicago 

Daily  newspapers  have  been  , 
selected  by  Zenith  Radio  Cor¬ 
poration’s  hearing  aid  division  ; 
to  spearhead  a  spring  promotion  ( 
in  all  major  and  secondar}'  i 
markets  (via  MacFarland,  Ave-  : 
yard  &  Co.).  j 

“With  an  estimated  80  per 
cent  of  the  hard  of  hearing  yet 
to  purchase  their  first  hearing 
aid,  we  feel  the  nation’s  news¬ 
papers  can  best  reach  this  audi¬ 
ence,”  said  E.  M.  Kinney,  hear¬ 
ing  aid  division  general  man¬ 
ager. 
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Total  Sell  Theme  in  Ad  Series 


ONit.y  NEWSPAPEHtS.  SgU.  CARS 
ASSEMULV  TO  AUTO  aUYERI 


TOTAL  SELLING  RACK- 


_  -In  order  to  keep  the  theme  of  the  newspaper 

industry's  Total  Selling  program  constantly  before  its  advertising  sales¬ 
men  and  to  make  sales  material  available,  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.) 
Independent  Press-Telegram  has  constructed  this  rack.  In  front  of  each 
sales  piece  is  pad  on  which  salesman  writes  his  name  and  date  piece 
was  used.  Retail  ad  salesmen  Richard  Fleming  (left)  and  Kenneth 
Harnish  discuss  the  sates  tools. 


HIGHER  READERSHIP 

WORCESTER'S  own  INDEPENDENT 
Locally  Edited  SUNDAY  SUPPLEMENT 

'Publication  Research  Study  9/28/58 


TWIAD* 


...far  higher  readership  than  that  obtained  by  the  National  Syndicated  suppifr 
ments  (at  best  79%  Women  — 76%  Men)... and  ALSO  HIGHER  than  the  Na¬ 
tional  Average  among  other  independent  magazines  (92%  Women  —  85%  Men) 

•  The  only  locally  edited  Sunday  Magazine  in  Central  New  England 

•  Saturation  coverage  of  Massachusetts’  2nd  MARKET,  A  BILLION 
DOLLAR  MARKET  AREA** 

•  Our  letterpress  process  recognized  as  the  best  in  reproduction 

•  Highest  readership  throughout.  Circulation  105,300  Sunday. 

Daily  162,449  or  91.9%  Coverage  (Worcester  County) 

—  Sales  Wanagement  Survey  of  Buying  Power  May  1958 

The  Worcester  m 

ELEGRAM  AND  GAZETTE  .  n  I 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

brbsrhw 

MOLONEY,  REGAN  A  SCHMITT,  Ik.  ■ 

Nofionaf  Represenlotives 


A  BRIGHT  NEW  COLOR  SERVICE 


FULL  COLOR 
BLACK  AND  TWO  COLORS 
VCK  AND  ONE  COLOR 
BLACK  AND  WHITE 


NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES:  A.  H.  Kuch,  260  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  1  6,  MUrray  Hill  5-2476  •  Sheldon 
B.  Newman,  435  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  11,  SUperior  7-4680  •  Brice  McQuillin,  785  Market  St., 
San  Francisco  3,  SUtter  1-3401  •  William  ShurtlifF,  1612  Ford  Bldg.,  Detroit  26,  WOodward  1-0972. 


Conswntis  Power  Compaiiy  Bwlils  Outstite  Michifin's  lartest  Generating  Center  At  Bay  City. 


for  the  area’s  future  needs  has  been  met  in  this 
forward-looking  project  by  Consumers. 

This  is  just  a  part  of  the  Bay  City  story.  Nearly 
a  half-billion  construction  dollars  are  currently 
being  invested  in  the  growth  of  the  Bay  City  area. 

Yes,  the  Bay  City  Market  is  solid,  prosperous 
and  growing.  Worth  a  blue  chip  advertising 
program. 

Your  advertising  covers  the  market  through  a 
single  medium.  The  Bay  City  Times.  It  takes  your 
message  into  85%  of  the  families  in  Bay  County. 
Put  The  Bay  City  Times  to  work  for  you. 


“Progress  rides  on  the  back  of  power’’  and  a 
wealth  of  electrical  power  is  being  made  available 
in  Bay  City  with  the  building  of  Consumers’  new 
Dan  E.  Karn  Plant. 

The  first  265,000  kilowatt  capacity  unit  of  the 
plant  is  scheduled  to  go  into  service  this  September. 
A  second  unit  of  like  capacity  will  be  completed  in 
early  1961.  The  Kam  plant  and  its  next  door 
neighbor,  the  John  C.  Weadock  plant,  will  form 
Michigan’s  largest  generating  complex  and  be 
among  the  Nation’s  foremost  electric  production 
centers.  The  challenge  to  supply  industrial  power 


A  Booth  Michigan  Newspaper 
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New  Ad  Kit 
Offers  Linag( 
Opportunity 


The  Home  Improvement  Coun-  field  (N.  J.)  Courier-News  ran 
cil  this  week  broke  a  multi-mil-  its  Home  Improvement  section 
lion  dollar  national-  and  local-  last  April  14;  picked  up  39,718 
level  campai^  to  help  37  cate-  lines  of  ads  from  108  accounts 
gories  of  retail  business  by  that  placed  125  ads.  The  edition 
spurring  consumer  demand  for  ran  23  pages,  complete  with 
home  improvements.  As  was  news  and  advertising, 
true  last  year,  newspaper  ad- 

vertising  will  again  spearhead  rotential  ®2d  Million 

the  effort.  HJC  estimates  that  the  na- 

“We  are  again  recommending  tional  home  improvement  market 
that  retailers  use  their  local  is  a  potential  $25  billion  and 
newspapers  extensively  in  this  that  virtually  every  one 
program,”  Don  Moore,  HIC  ex-  America’s  49  million  fam 
ecutive  director  said.  is  a  prospect  for  remodeling, 

He  added  that  a  free  news-  pairs,  modernization, 
paper  kit  has  been  designed  to  “A  tremendous  profit  op 
help  newspapers  sell  more  lin-  tunity  for  retailers  who  ad 
age  to  retailers  during  April-  tise  in  their  local  newspape 
May-June.  Mr,  Moore  said  that  Mr.  Moore  said, 
advance  promotion  on  the  kit 
went  out  last  Feb.  27  to  4,500 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  i 
with  ciiTulations  of  2,000  and 
up. 

1,100  Requests 

“We  have  now  received  1,100 
requests  for  the  eight-page  | 
supplement  itself  and  mats  of  | 
all  illustrated  material  and  cap-  ^ 

tions  for  use  on  building  pages  W 

of  newspapers,”  he  said.  ■ 

According  to  Mr.  Moore,  some  ■ 

manufacturers  will  follow  up  1 

the  HIC  promotion  by  sending 
ad  mats  of  their  product  to  some 
1,500  newspapers  expected  to  ^  ‘t; 

use  the  promotion  this  spring,  i 
“This  will  help  these  newspapers  | 
sell  additional  advertising  to  .1 

their  retail  accounts,”  he  said,  j  , 

He  added  that  the  HIC  pro-  I  M 

gram  was  checked  out  with  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  i 
which  not  only  endorsed  it,  but  I 
which  has  advised  its  members  I 
of  the  availability  of  the  HIC  | 
material.”  i 

A  total  of  1,003  homeowners 
in  all  parts  of  the  U.  S.  were 
announced  winners  in  last  year’s 
$125,000  “How’s  Your  Home?” 
contest  (E&P,  Jan.  25,  ’58,  page 
22),  the  HIC  announced  this 
week.  Grand  prize  winner  of 
$25,000  was  Mrs.  Henry  Wein- 
rib,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

2  New  Features 

Mr.  Moore  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  that  this  year,  for  the 
first  time,  the  HIC  supplement  I 
includes  material  prepared  by 
both  the  American  Gas  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  Live  Better  Electric- 
ally.  Both  these  highly  promo-  ^  I 

tional-minded  organizations  ,  I 

spend  millions  of  dollars  an-  |  L_ 
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KITCHEN  MODERNIZERS — Against  backdrop  of  blow-up  of  cover  of 
New  York  Herald  Tribune's  April  5  "Kitchen  Modernixing"  gravure 
supplement  (E&P,  April  4,  page  28)  Con-Edison  executives  inspect  their 
new  plastic  kitchen  planning  kit  featured  in  the  promotion.  Shown  (left 
to  right):  John  B.  Wines,  manager  of  appliance  advertising  for  the 
Tribune;  J.  C.  Murtha,  general  manager-sales  promotion  of  Con  Ed; 
and  C.  Wesley  Meytrott,  Con  Ed  vicepresident. 


Top  quality 
microfilming 
-for  you,  too! 


Quality — in  microfilming — doesn’t 
carry  a  higher  price. 

There  is  no  higher  quality  available 
— and  few  equal — the  high  standards 
of  photography  and  microfilm  proc¬ 
essing  that  have  been  traditional  with 
University  Microfilms.  And  there  is 
no  price  premium  for  such  quality. 

Take  advantage  of  the  offer  to  see 
and  compare  for  yourself.  Send  a 
copy  of  your  last  edition  today. 


Make  any  comparison  you  wish— at  no  cost 

$«nd  an  issua,  for  microfilming  1  pogo  to  o  framo,  ond  2  pogot  to  a  framo.  Compart 
tht  ''vitwtr''  rttulH  with  microfilm  from  your  prtftnt  tourct.  Comport  tht  pricts,  too. 


FACTS  AND  FIGURES— B.  J.  Ridder,  seated,  left,  publisher  of  the 
Pasadena  (Calif.)  Independent,  Star-News,  entertains  a  group  of  eastern 
admen  for  a  pause  in  their  tour  of  the  Pasadena  and  Long  Beach 
markets.  Others  in  the  swim  of  things  are  Robert  E.  Britton,  Bob  Bagby, 
P.  C.  Beatty,  and  Stanley  P.  Costan,  all  from  agencies  and  rep  firm; 
and  Walt  Stiles,  of  Independent,  Star-News  national  ad  department. 


WatMtn  Joins  Kudner 

Effective  April  15,  Robert  M. 
Watson,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Erwin  Wasey,  Ruthrauff  & 
Ryan,  Inc.,  will  join  Kudner 
Agency,  Inc.,  as  senior  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  member  of  the  executive 
committee  and  of  the  board  of 
directors.  He  was  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan 
before  that  agency’s  merger 
with  Erwin  Wasey  &  Co.,  and 
holds  that  office  in  EWR&R. 

“The  opportunity  to  join  Kud¬ 
ner  comes  at  a  time  when  I 
feel  that  I  can  leave  EWR&R, 
having  fulfilled  the  obligation 
accepted  at  the  time  of  the 
merger,”  Mr.  Watson  said  in  a 
memorandum  to  EWR&R  em¬ 
ployes.  “I  leave  my  associates 
of  almost  20  years  with  my  best 
wishes  for  their  continued  suc¬ 
cess.” 

C.  M.  Rohrabaugh,  Kudner 
president,  looked  on  Mr.  Wat¬ 
son’s  joining  as  adding  “materi¬ 
ally  to  Kudner’s  executive 
strength,”  and  as  “part  of  our 
agency’s  program  to  add  to  our 
organization’s  strength  in  all 
aspects  of  advertising.” 


vital  market;  urged  newspapers 
to  “promote  telephone  sales  in 
ads.” 

*  *  * 

Swim.<>uit  Firm  in  Swim 

Rose  Marie  Reid,  women’s 
swimsuit  manufacturing  firm  of 
Los  Angeles,  will  use  newspaper 
advertising  (via  Carson/Rob¬ 
erts/Inc.)  for  its  current  line 
on  a  five-city  test  program  this 
year,  according  to  Shirley  Mc¬ 
Williams,  ad  director.  Schedule 
for  large-space  b&w  ads  calls 
for  insertions  in  New  York 
Times  on  May  7  and  27,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  on  May  21  and 
June  18,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Con¬ 
stitution  and  Journal  on  May 
7  and  28,  Son  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer  on  May  7,  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  on  April  11. 

Commenting  on  newspaper 
program,  Miss  McWilliams  said 
company  feels  campaign  is  “im- 
portent  extension”  of  its  na¬ 
tional  magazine  advertising,  and 
that  firm  has  hit  upon  an  “ex¬ 
cellent  means  of  adding  extra 
local  impact  in  key  areas  which, 
for  various  reasons,  may  require 
heavier  consumer  advertising.” 


INSIDE  AD-LINES 


*  *  * 


8  Stores  Win  Retail  Ad  Awards 


New  Kensington,  Pa. 

Eight  retail  stores  have  been 
selected  as  winners  in  a  retail 
advertising  contest  promoted  by 
Wear-Ever  Aluminum,  Inc. 

A  board  of  judges  picked  those 
newspaper  ads  which  best  used 
the  “What  Does  She  See?” 
theme. 

The  eight  store  winners  and 
newspapers  where  ads  appeared 
were: 

The  Whitehouse,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle;  A.  C.  Mason, 
Co.,  Chippewa  Falls  (Wis.) 
Herald  Telegram;  Lansburgh’s 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Evening 
Star;  The  Liberty  House,  Hono¬ 
lulu  Advertiser;  J.  Lowenstine  & 


Sons,  Inc.,  Valparaiso  (Ind.) 
Vidette  Messenger;  Roth  Broth¬ 
ers  Co.  Dept.  Store,  Superior 
(Wis.)  Evening  Telegram; 
Charles  Librett,  Inc.,  New  Ro¬ 
chelle  (N.  Y.)  Standard-Star; 
J.  W.  Hale  Corp.,  Manchester 
(Conn.)  Evening  Herald. 

Evaluating  the  contest,  Wear- 
Ever  ad  manager  W.  P.  Beng- 
hauser  said:  “We  feel  the  con¬ 
test  was  successful  in  getting 
many  stores  to  integrate  their 
local  advertising  with  our  na¬ 
tional  ad  program.  It  also  en¬ 
abled  Wear-Ever  salesmen  to 
make  a  better  ad  presentation 
and  work  more  closely  with  store 
buyers  and  ad  managers.” 


Quits  Donahue  &  Coe 

Daniel  M.  Gordon  has  re¬ 
signed  as  media  director  of 
Donahue  &  Coe,  effective  April 
15.  Future  plans  not  yet  an¬ 
nounced.  Mr.  Gordon  is  past 
president  of  the  New  York 
Media  Buyers’  Association,  and 
a  former  member  of  the  board 
of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tion. 

*  *  « 

Bell  System  Free  Ads 

Bell  System  Telephone  com¬ 
panies  throughout  U.  S.  offer¬ 
ing  daily  and  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  a  free  ad  mat  service  de¬ 
signed  to  help  them  build  “shop- 
by-telephone”  ads  for  local  ac¬ 
counts.  The  new  service  follows 
recent  survey  which  showed  that 
almost  four  out  of  five  women 
do  some  buying  by  telephone. 
Newspapers  are  usually  the 
starting  point  for  this  new  kind 
of  consumer :  the  telephone  shop¬ 
per.  New  service  consists  of  four- 
page  folder  containing  high¬ 
lights  of  Bell  System  study; 
suggestions  as  to  how  the  serv¬ 
ice  can  be  used  by  individual  and 
co-op  advertisers;  sample  lay¬ 
outs  of  “shop-by-telephone”  ads. 
Folder  also  notes  ways  for  news¬ 
papers  to  develop  their  own 
want  ad  and  display  advertis¬ 
ing.  Two  standard-size  page 
proofs  and  mats  of  all  illustra- 
j  tions  accompany  folder. 

I  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
AN  PA,  recently  noted  that  too 
'  many  retailers  overlook  this 


Employes  Buy  Agency  i 

Effective  immediately,  a  group  j 

of  employes  headed  by  Harry  {: 

Kullen  and  Charles  W.  Shugert  y 

has  acquired  the  stock  of  The  \ 

Joseph  Katz  Company  of  New  | 

York.  Officers  and  stockholders  !■ 

of  the  New  York  company  in-  j 

elude  Harry  Kullen,  president;  L 

Charles  W.  Shugert,  executive  I 

vicepresident;  and  Paul  Carpen¬ 
ter,  secretary-treasurer. 

*  •  * 

Joins  L.I.  Press 

John  Condon,  formerly  with 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  News  now 
Nassau-Suffolk  Counties  ad 
manager  of  Long  Island  (N.  Y.) 
Press. 

«  *  * 

Agency  Roundup 

Albert  Petcavage  has  been  ! 

named  media  director  of  Doyle 
Dane  Bembach  Inc.,  New  York. 

He  had  been  media  supervisor  j 
at  Ted  Bates  &  Co.  .  .  .  Tommie  ! 
Deans  appointed  media  man-  ' 

ager  of  BBDO’s  Toronto  office.  ! 

Prior  he  had  served  as  media 
director  for  Tandy-Richards 
Agency  in  Toronto  and  had  been  | 
media  director  of  Grant  Adver-  I 
tising  in  Montreal  .  .  .  Keith 
Funston,  president.  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  announced  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Compton  Adver-  \ 
tising,  Inc.,  as  its  ad  agency,  ' 
effective  May  20.  Budget  for  ’59 
is  $1,000,000. 


Everything  in  Baltimore 
revolves  around 
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we  believe  in 


SPECIALIZING 


we  have  believed  in  it  for  many  years. 
Certain  classifications  are  so  large,  and 
so  complicated,  that  they  require 
detailed  knowledge  of  the  field, 
to  get  best  results. 
We  refer  to  - 


FOOD 


W^hile  all  of  our  large  staff  of  sixty-eight 
salesmen  handle  such  accounts,  they 
do  so  with  the  help  of  a  specialist, 
whose  responsibilities  are  to  do  sales 
work  within  his  specialty, 
to  study  its  business  operations, 
to  read  all  the  trade  papers 
devoted  to  it  and  to  attend  all 
the  major  conventions. 

This  is  a  plus  sales  effort  we  deliver 
to  each  newspaper  for  whom  we  work. 

It  increases  our  operating 
expenses,  but  we  have  learned  it  is 
worth  the  extra  cost. 


FINANCIAL. 


LIQUOR 


TRAVEL. 


MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 


WILLIAM  J.  SCHMITT 

Executive  Vice  PreniHent 


representing  newspapers  exclusively 

HERBERT  W.  MOLONEY 
President 

HERBERT  W.  MOLONEY.  Jr. 

Vice  President  A  General  Meneger 
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Senior  Vice  President 
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Downtown  Week  Offers  Fall  Linage 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

National  Downtown  Week  for  handled  the  event  last  year. 
1959  has  been  scheduled  for  Oct.  «  , 

18-24.  That’s  the  week  first  set  9,180  Ad  Lines 

aside  last  year  to  give  local  Clarence  A.  Smith,  advertising 
retailers  and  newspapers  a  peg  manager,  Erie  (Pa.)  Times- 
on  which  to  hang  concentrated  News,  worked  closely  with  the 
efforts  to  halt  the  decline  of  retail  division  of  his  Chamber 

downtown  shopping  and  business  of  Commerce  in  planning  an 

districts  of  cities  throughout  the  event  to  highlight  “the  vitality 
U.  S.  and  Canada.  amj  services”  offered  by  down- 

Last  year,  more  than  110  cities  town  merchants.  A  special  tab- 
in  42  states  plus  Canada  partici-  loid  section  was  published  to 
pated  in  such  campaigns.  This  kick-off  the  week.  Cover  page  of 
year,  newspapers  are  again  the  the  section  carried  9,180  lines 
logical  medium  to  take  the  ad-  of  advertising,  featured  an 
vertising  and  editorial  lead  in  aerial  photo  of  Erie  with  the 
dramatizing  a  city’s  efforts  to  Downtown  Week  symbol  super- 
promote  its  downtown  or  central  imposed.  Stories  and  features 
business  districts  over  the  near-  covered  the  history,  growth  and 
by  sprawling  shopping  center.  position  of  downtown. 

As  was  true  for  many  news-  According  to  Mr.  Alexander, 
papers  last  year,  rewards  for  Times-News  saved  its  big 

such  leadership  can  result  not  Punch  for  the  last  three  days  of 
only  in  building  a  reservoir  of  ■^®®^  when  it  published  a 
community  goodwill  but  also  will  52-page  “Official  Downtown 
be  found  in  the  more  tangible  Week  Edition”  packed  with 
ledger  of  additional  advertising  hard-hitting  sale  ads  on  Down- 
revenue.  town  Week  specials. 


GUTTER  BLEED  was  used  in  double-truck  ad  for  Park  &  Tilford  Distillen  * 
Co.  in  $153,000  newspaper  campaign.  Pictured  in  New  York  Times  preu- 
room  are:  Emil  Mogul,  head  of  P&T's  ad  agency;  Ed  Klein,  agency  vice- 
president;  Sanford  B.  Rose,  R&T  ad  director;  and  Max  Falk,  Timn 
national  ad  director. 


Laurence  Alexander,  executive 
director.  National  Downtown 
Week,  Inc.,  New  York  consultant 
on  downtown  revitalization,  told 
how  a  number  of  newspapers 


Correction, 
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circulation 
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is 

28,432 

...  a  fat  5,000  more 
than  the  figure  incorrectly 
printed  in  this  publication 
on  March  28. 
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Mr.  Alexander,  who  first  pro¬ 
posed  the  idea  for  National 
Downtown  Week  last  year  to 
downtown  association  executives 
around  the  country,  cited  how 
the  Lawrence  (Mass.)  Tribune 
gave  the  week  advance  build-up 
with  heavy  editorial  coverage, 
then  opened  its  advertising  guns 
with  a  full-page  Chamber  of 
Commerce  ad  headlined,  “Next 
Week  is  the  Big  Week  .  .  . 
Lawrence  joins  in  the  Big 
Nation-wide  Observance  of  Na¬ 
tional  Downtown  Week.” 

Couponed  Ad  Specials 

To  promote  shopping  during 
the  week,  the  Tribune’s  retail 
ad  department  lined  up  retailers 
on  spreads  broken  up  into  in- 
dividualed  couponed  ads  for  spe¬ 
cials.  Across  this  page  was  the 
banner  head,  “Downtown  Lawr¬ 
ence  Is  Best,”  to  tie-in  with  the 
overall  theme.  In  addition,  the 
Tribune  picked  up  advertising 
linage  from  a  variety  of  dra¬ 
matic  special  events  including: 
a  Main  Street  auto  show  of  new 
cars,  and  “Walking  Windows” 
of  live  models  in  downtown  store 
windows. 

Mr.  Alexander,  who  also  pub¬ 
lishes  Downtown  Idea  Ex¬ 
change,  a  twice-monthly  publica¬ 
tion  of  news  and  ideas  about 
boosting  downtown,  told  Editor 
&  Publisher  that  National 
Downtown  Week  last  year 
“could  not  have  been  successful 
1  without  the  support  and  close 
teamwork  of  the  newspaper 
publisher,  editor  and  the  ad¬ 
vertising  and  promotion  man¬ 
agers.” 


He  noted  that  newspapers 
captured  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  in  extra  advertising 
revenue  through  the  event  and 
that  Downtown  Associations, 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  re¬ 
tailers,  banks,  realtors,  power 
and  light  companies,  transit 
firms  and  many  other  businesses 
advertised — many  for  the  first 
time. 

As  an  example  he  told  how 
the  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Citizen  & 
Star  published  a  20-page  sec¬ 
tion  with  34,600  lines  of  adver¬ 
tising  by  40  advertisers. 

35,000-Plus  Lines 

Out  in  Sacramento,  Calif.,  the 
Sacramento  Bee  opened  that 
city’s  Downtown  Week  with  a 
16-page  section  with  a  two-color 
front  page,  “X-Tra-Valu”  box 
specials  featured  “hot”  items, 
and  stores  ran  larger  ads  than 
normal.  Total  linage  hit  some 
35,000-plus  lines.  The  Bee  fol¬ 
lowed  up  with  a  22-page  section 
that  contained  more  than  45,000 
lines  of  advertising.  Featured 
was  a  contest  offering  the  win¬ 
ner  “Anything  You  Want  of 
$1,000  in  value.” 

These  few  examples  illustrate 
the  nature  and  scope  of  the 
promotion  and  show  how  news¬ 
papers  put  substantial  support 
behind  it,  Mr.  Alexander  said. 
“Downtowners  profit  by  good 
promotions  like  this  and  news¬ 
papers  share  this  success. 

“Fortunately,”  he  continued, 
“business  and  community  leaders 
in  many  cities  are  demanding 
and  swallowing  heavy  doses  of 

EDITOR  8C  P 


downtown  promotional  help  be¬ 
fore  it’s  too  late.  They  have  | 
formed  downtown  associations, 
committees  and  groups  for  joint  1 
united  action  to  vigorously  pro¬ 
mote  the  advantages  of  shop¬ 
ping  downtown. 

“Last  year,  retail  and  busi¬ 
ness  leaders  not  only  found  that 
the  advantages  of  downtown 
were  spotlighted  for  all  to  see 
during  National  Downtown 
Week,  but  individual  retailers 
were  able  to  promote  themselves 
and  chalk  up  healthy  sales  in¬ 
creases.” 

Newspapers  interested  in  par¬ 
ticipating  in  National  Down- 
towTi  Week  next  Oct.  18-24  may 
contact  Mr.  Alexander  at  125 
East  23rd  Street,  New  York  10,  j 
N.  Y. 

• 

See  Joins  N.Y.  Trib 
As  Retail  Ad  Chief 

Arthur  M.  See  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  New  Yorh 
Herald  Tribune,  effective  early 
in  May,  it  was  announced  by 
John  D.  Thees,  advertising  di-“ 
rector.  Mr.  See  is  presently 
sales  promotion  manager  ofi 
Saks-34th. 

Mr.  See  spent  two  years  it 
the  sales  promotion  division  off 
M-G-M,  and  prior  to  joiningj 
Saks-34th  had  his  own  agency" 
Allied  Advertising  —  in  Neffjj 
York,  specializing  in  apparei|| 
accounts.  He  joined  Saks-34tbJ 
as  advertising  manager  in  1931  | 
and  became  sales  promotion  | 
manager  in  1941.  i 
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In  all  the  58,000  square  miles  of  the  great  state  of 
Michigan,  The  Detroit  Free  Press  is  now  the  only 
morning  newspaper.  Every  other  major  state  has  a 
number  of  morning  papers. 

All  the  VA  million  Michiganders  who  have  the 
morning  paper  habit  have  the  Free  Press  habit.  No 
matter  where  they  live— whether  in  the  central 
city  of  Detroit  ...  or  in  key  satellite  cities  like 
Flint,  Grand  Rapids,  Lansing,  Saginaw,  Jackson 
...  or  in  any  one  of  the  other  15  thriving  market 
centers— the  friendly  Free  Press  is  the  home-town 
morning  paper  to  nearly  half  a  million  families. 

Because  it’s  the  state  newspaper  in  every  way, 
the  Free  Press  has  a  special  hold  on  its  readers. 
And  for  advertisers  who  want  to  reach  Michigan  in 
the  morning,  the  Free  Press  now  has  special  signifi¬ 
cance. 


Michigan’s  a  Mighty  Market 


Michigan's  8  million  residents  enjoy  an 
annual  disposable  income  of  more  than  $13 
billion.  Michigan  families  buy  more  of  virtually 
every  commodity  than  the  average  U.  S.  family, 
and  the  percentage  of  Michigan  families  with 
discretionary  spending  poiver  is  50%  higher 
than  the  rest  of  the  nation.  More  than  a  million 
manufacturing  employes  work  in  13,000 
Michigan  plants  in  365  different  kinds  of 
manufacturing  operations. 

No  doubt  about  it:  as  a  producer,  as  a 
consumer,  Michigan  makes  a  mighty  market! 
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National  Representative:  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 
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Retail  Representative:  George  Molloy 
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B&B  Creative  Force 
In  ‘Massive  Attack’ 


“Massive  attack”  is  the  meth¬ 
od  being  followed  by  the  crea¬ 
tive  force  at  Benton  &  Bowles, 
Inc. 

The  expression  “massive  at¬ 
tack”  had  the  “flamboyancy 
common  to  advertising  and  its 
agencies,”  admitted  William  D. 
Tyler,  executive  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  creative  services,  this 
week.  “But  it  has  logic  and 
history  behind  it,”  he  added. 

Definition:  “A  large  agency 
such  as  B&B  is  a  concentration 
of  diverse  talents,  experience  and 
brains.  One  of  the  best  ways  to 
use  such  power  effectively  is  to 
concentrate  it  on  one  given  prob¬ 
lem  as  it  arises.  Granted  that 
this  is  not  a  unique  practice 
among  agencies  in  times  of  crisis 
or  for  any  big  push.  But  we  in¬ 
tend  to  use  it  routinely  for 
change  in  thinking  on  a  cam¬ 
paign,  or  for  work  on  a  new 
campaign.” 

Perspective:  “B&B  began  op¬ 
erations  30  years  ago  in  a  period 
of  transition  from  the  small 
‘bright  idea’  entrepreneurs  to 
the  period  of  big  business  with 
all  its  necessary  mechanization 
and  its  increasing  use  of  re¬ 
search  to  learn  what  people 
want.  After  World  War  II  came 
the  era  of  the  ‘specialist.’  Copy 
and  art  people  were  trained  to 
fit  certain  niches.  This  was  good 
for  a  time,  but  it  is  limiting. 


want  their  agencies  to  make 
best  use  of  their  advertising 
dollars. 

“This  is  the  B&B  objective. 
We  want  to  use  our  mass  crea¬ 
tivity — talent,  ingenuity,  experi¬ 
ence,  creative  brains — to  break 
through  competing  advertising 
clamor  to  make  certain  our  cli¬ 
ents’  messages  are  seen  and 
heard.  The  coming  decade  will 
be  the  greatest  in  advertising 
creativity;  it  must  be  to  break 
through  the  increasing  number 
of  advertising  messages.” 

Action:  Here’s  how  the  mas- 


Three  basic  factors  predomi¬ 
nate  in  high-rated  print  adver¬ 
tisements,  according  to  studies 
made  of  its  own  findings  by 
Daniel  Starch  &  Staff.  They  are: 
simplicity,  realism  and  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  reader. 

“Simplicity  stands  out  as  the 
most  important  factor,”  the 
Starch  report  said.  “The  adver¬ 
tisement  should  not  be  cluttered 
and  confusing.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  layout  should  not 
have  some  degree  of  complexity. 
But  the  elements  should  be  so 
arranged  that  the  advertisement 
is  understandable  as  a  unit. 


sive  attack  works.  The  situa¬ 
tion  and  the  problem  are  ex¬ 
plained  to  the  150-strong  crea¬ 
tive  department.  They  are  asked 
to  come  up  with  ideas  and  sug¬ 
gestions  in  a  couple  of  days. 
Writers  team  up  with  artists  to 
combine  words  with  pictures.  Be¬ 
sides  being  given  all  available 
details  about  the  client’s  prod¬ 
uct  or  service  to  be  advertised, 
B&B  cautions  its  staff  with:  “Be 
simple;  be  direct;  be  memorable; 
be  clever  only  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  making  a  sale.” 

“What  we  strive  for,”  Mr. 
Tyler  explained,  “is  to  isolate 
the  principal  sales  determinant 
and  then  deliver  that  in  the 
quickest,  brightest,  most  mem¬ 
orable  way  possible.” 

While  the  creative  people 
tackle  the  problem,  Mr.  Tyler 
also  concentrates  on  it.  Then 


“The  effectiveness  of  sim¬ 
plicity  stands  out  in  the  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  layout  and  illustra¬ 
tion.  The  importance  of  the  read¬ 
er’s  relation  to  the  advertise¬ 
ment  comes  out  particularly  in 
the  many  facets  of  illustration 
and  headline.  And  realism  makes 
itself  felt  when  the  meaning¬ 
fulness  to  the  reader  of  the  il¬ 
lustration,  headline  and  copy  is 
considered. 

“Factors  such  as  these  do  not 
produce  a  simple  and  slick  for¬ 
mula,  but  they  do  provide  fruit¬ 
ful  direction  for  writing  an  ad,” 
the  report  noted. 


when  he  gets  the  department’s 
thinking  and  ideas,  he  and  his 
top  aides  select  the  best  ones 
and  work  with  the  originators  to 
develop  the  one  or  several  pro¬ 
posals  to  be  submitted. 

Example:  Mr.  Tyler  cited  as 
an  example  of  the  kind  of  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  developing 
from  “massive  attack”  the  cur¬ 
rent  drive  appearing  in  newspa¬ 
pers  and  other  media  for  Parlia¬ 
ment  cigarettes  based  on  the 
theme  “the  most  important  ^ 
inch  in  smoking  today” — the  re¬ 
cessed  filter  tip.  The  campaign, 
he  said,  has  shot  Parliament 
sales  up  because,  besides  being 
attention-getting,  it  permits  the 
reader  to  get  into  the  act,  sup¬ 
plying  his  or  her  own  answer  to 
the  filter  debate  instead  of  get¬ 
ting  tangled  in  the  middle  of 
competing  claims. 


“By  realism  we  mean  elements  j 
that  are  related  within  the  ad-  ; 
vertisement  in  a  meaningful  ' 
manner  for  the  reader.  One  of  ’ 
the  characteristics  that  can  lead 
to  confusion  is  the  irrevelant  at¬ 
tention-getting  device. 

“Anything  that  can  be  done 
to  establish  a  personal  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  advertisement 
and  the  reader  will  help  pro¬ 
duce  more  thorough  readership. 
This  can  be  done  by  directing 
the  address  to  the  reader,  by 
offering  him  benefits  or  some-  I 
thing  new,  or  by  answering  his 
questions  or  problems.  j 


Starch  Gives  3  Factors  in  High-Rated  Ads 


and  is  apt  to  lead  to  conformity. 


Your  Linotype  will 


be  fresh 


as  a 


with  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Parts 


“There’s  a  new  dimension 
needed  today  to  cope  with  the 
enormous  complexity  of  adver¬ 
tising.  I  estimate  that  each  in¬ 
dividual  American  is  bombarded 
by  about  1,000  different  advertis¬ 
ing  messages  daily.  To  stand 
out  against  such  competition 
there  are  two  alternatives:  (1) 
spend  more  money,  (2)  spend 
what  you  have  to  better  advan¬ 
tage  than  before.  Advertisers 


Color  Roto  Sells 
Plastic  Dinnerware 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
The  power  of  color  roto  news¬ 
paper  advertising  in  selling 
plastic  dinnerware  was  demon¬ 
strated  in  a  promotion  staged 
in  the  china  department  of 
Adam,  Meldrum  &  Anderson  Co. 

A  spokesman  for  the  depart¬ 
ment  described  response  to  the 
full-page  color  ad  in  the  roto 
section  of  the  Sunday  Buffdo 
Courier-Express  as  “excellent." 
A  significant  aspect  of  response 
was  that  approximately  90%  of 
the  first  day’s  business  was  done 
in  the  department  itself,  as  op¬ 
posed  to  mail  and  phone  orders. 

All  the  more  significant  was 
that  the  promotion  broke  on  a 
rainy,  unpleasant  Monday  when 
general  traffic  downtown  de¬ 
partment  stores  was  at  low  ebb. 
LIVE  BETTER  BY  FAR  WITH  A  BRAND  NEW  CAR — National  slogan  A  number  of  large-scale  promo- 
April  6-18  in  a  newspaper-dealer-factory  drive  to  boost  spring  motoring  tions  staged  the  same  day,  using 
enjoyment.  In  Detroit,  Mayor  Louis  C.  Miriani  (center)  makes  it  official  regular  black  and  white’  news- 
with  a  proclamation  for  the  Detroit  Auto  Dealers  Association  while  /^«lv 

William  E.  Anderman  Jr.  (right),  Detroit  Chapter  President  of  the  Paper  advertisi^,  produce^n^ 
American  Association  of  Newspaper  Representatives,  looks  on.  Gordon  fair  results.  Ihe  dinnerw 
Wilson  Sr.  (left),  of  Trumbull  Chevrolet  and  DADA  vicepresident,  re-  Promotion  was  a  standout  by 
ceives  it  for  his  group  which  is  backing  the  drive  with  newspaper  ads.  comparison. 
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What  we  already  know  about  your  1963  car 


The  engine  of  your  1963  car  will  be  lighter  and  will 
give  you  improved  performance  .  .  .  including  better 
gasoline  mileage. 

We  know  this  because  Standard’s  scientists  are  already 
developing  gasolines  of  the  future.  To  test  them,  we  use 
exp>erimental  engines  installed  in  current  model  cars.  The 
engines  are  obtained  from  auto  makers  and  modified  in 
our  laboratories  to  match  engine  design  forecasts. 

These  future  fuels  get  the  toughest  possible  workout  — 
on  the  road,  as  well  as  on  this  “indoor  highway.”  Here, 
at  the  touch  of  a  button,  we  can  create  almost  any  kind 


of  weather  or  driving  situation  a  car  might  encounter. 
Gasolines  are  tested  at  varying  speeds  and  engine  loads 
to  simulate  mountains,  traffic  and  freeways  .  .  .  under 
climatic  conditions  ranging  from  120°  desert  heat  to 
40°  below  zero  cold. 

Your  car  of  the  future  may  never  take  such  punishment. 
But  if  it  does,  we’ll  be  ready  with  gasolines  that  will 
deliver  all  the  power  and  performance  built  into  its  engine. 
Research  that  leads  to  new  and  improved  gasolines  is 

one  of  the  ways  the  people  at  Standard  are  planning 
ahead  to  serve  you  better. 
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CLASSIFIED  CLIMC 


Classified  Quarter-Century  Club 

Another  in  a  series  of  sketches  ““ 

of  veterans  who  were  honored 
by  ANCAM  with  special  certi- 
hcates.  Today’s  subject:  FAY 
ANDERTON  CHENEY,  Ad- 
vance-Star  and  Green  Sheet, 

Burlingame,  Calif. 


MacDonald  Builds  Up 
House  of  Classified 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

CAM,  INew  York  Herald  Tribune 

While  in  my  teens  I  read  Edna 

The  latest  book  authored  by  Donald  urges  real  estate  adver-  Ferber’s  short  story  “Classified” 

Morton  J.  A.  MacDonald,  CAM  tisers  to  carefully  check  the  published  in  1927.  It  was  then 
emeritus  of  the  Oafr/and  (Calif.)  results  of  their  classified  ads  as  l  became  enamored  with  the 
Tribune,  devotes  only  eight  a  means  of  strengthening  ap-  idea  that  it  would  be  a  chal- 
pages  to  Classified.  Its  avowed  peals  by  emphasizing  factors  lenging  and  stimulating  career, 
purpose  is  to  acquaint  the  real  which  draw  the  largest  number  That  it  has! 
estate  advertiser  with  all  the  of  prospects.  Ad  checking  is  In  1939,  some  10  years  later, 
avenues  of  promotion  which  are  also  a  means  of  determining  the  the  position  of  classified  man- 
open  to  him — show  windows,  pulling  power  of  a  given  medi-  ager  was  offered  me  at  the  Van 
souvenirs,  telephones,  television  um.  Nuys  News  and  Green  Sheet  in 

and  the  best  of  all,  little  want  Here’s  his  simple  procedure  the  San  Fernando  valley.  This 
ads.  for  checking  w’ant  ad  results:  was  a  challange  not  to  be  re- 

The  book  is  titled  “Successful  “Divide  the  total  cost  of  the  fused.  It  was  then  a  “one  gal” 

Real  Estate  Advertising”  (Pren-  advertising  by  the  total  calls  department.  I  was  sales  girl 
tice  Hall,  New  York,  $4.95).  and  you  will  have  the  cost  of  (and  sometimes  bill  collector) 

“Mac”  expresses  his  sincere  contact.  More  important  is  during  the  day,  and  at  night 
belief  that  Classified  is  the  best  the  cost  to  reach  one  live  pros-  read  classified  proof  with  Maur- 
medium  for  the  sale  of  real  P®®t.  There  is  this  to  be  said  ice  Markham,  publisher.  tained  on  a  increasing  scale 

estate.  In  the  first  form  of  ad-  about  the  so-called  ‘second  What  a  thrill  to  watch  clas-  throughout  the  years.  The  pull 
vertising  he  discusses,  he  says,  paper’:  the  replies  may  be  fewer  sified  grow  from  a  tiny  infant  at  your  heart  strings  when  a 
“Classified  advertising  is  the  but  the  small  per  cent  of  its  of  3  or  4  columns  and  a  one  girl  widowed  mother  placed  a  lost 
easiest  to  write,  the  least  expen-  readers  taking  the  trouble  to  department  to  3  and  4  pages  and  ad  for  the  return  of  a  coin  purse 
sive  to  buy,  the  most  direct  ap-  you  up  may  comprise  more  then  to  10  and  12  pages,  with  de-  containing  her  few  remaining 

proach  to  the  active  home  seeker,  earnest  seekers.  The  point  is  partment  personnel  keeping  pace  dollars.  .  .  .  the  intense  gratifica- 

and  dollar  for  dollar  the  most  wol-th  watching.  All  you  need  is  with  the  growth  of  the  paper  tion  when  it  was  recovered  .  .  . 

Sitive  advertising.”  one  buyer  per  listing.”  and  the  valley.  these  and  so  many  more  unfor- 

spL^Lally"  to^^dassffi^^  are  repetition  of  classified  ads,  the  second  hand  furniture  store  Our  classified  volume  has 
probably  the  most  succinct  ex-  author  points  out  that  the  reader  grow  mto  a  large  new  furniture  doubled  m  the  last  two  years, 
pression  of  what  want  ads  are  may  reply  to  a  few  ads  and  not  operation,  or  a  small  plumbing  t  is  the  same  exciting  ^mula- 
Ld  what  thev  can  do  if  used  And  the  offers  to  his  satisfac-  business  expand  into  a  vast  en-  tion  and  challenge  of  growth,  the 
properly,  in  /vint.  The  author’s  tion.  He  will  then  turn  back  to  resulting  from  a  same  intense  satisfaction  over 

adrdtne^s  in  compressing  infor-  the  paper  to  seek  out  the  offers  few  dollars  wisely  invested  in  results  advertisers  obtain 
mation  into  want  ads  over  the  he  originally  passed  over.  Only  classified  section  during  through  this  great  media  - 

years,  serves  him  well  in  packing  repetition  will  snare  these  pros-  then  business  infancy,  and  mam-  classified, 

this  small  space  with  so  much  pects.  He  is  opposed  to  skip-day  iiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimNllllllllllHlBlillMlimilllimHlllllMllllliiilBiwitiim 

information.  ^'ts  because  the  Sunday- Wednes- 

day-Friday  schedule  will  cause 
Checking  Results  prospects  referring  to  the  paper 

In  addition  to  advising  his  on  the  days  in  between  to  think 
readers  on  the  fine  points  of  the  market  and 

writing  effective  ads,  Mr.  Mac-  to  something  else. 

And  then — on  the  last  page  of 
i  -  ■  his  discussion  of  Classified,  Mr. 

RUII A  MARE  MacDonald  says,  under  a  cap- 
IflwnE  tion,  “Classified  Has  Its  Limita- 
tions,”  that  while  the  want  ads 
reach  all  active  buyers  in  the 
market  for  a  home  it  isn’t  read 
by  those  who  aren’t  thinking 
about  getting  one.  “It  plants  no 
desire  in  those  who  have  the 
means,  but  lack  the  urge,”  he 
says.  Other  “advertising  tools” 
including  display  advertising  on 
the  news  pages  are  needed  to 
reach  this  portion  of  the  real 
estate  broker’s  audience. 

In  addition  to  the  chapter  on 
classified  essentials,  there  is  a 
chapter  on  copy  writing  which 
provides  both  classified  and  dis¬ 
play  real  estate  advertisers  with 
sound,  step  by  step  how-to-do-it 
advice  which  could  do  much  to 
step  up  the  productivity  of  this 
type  of  advertising. 


Fay  Anderlon  Cheney 


gll  ‘Grit^  Pays  Ref und 
On  Misleading  Ad 

"  i  Although  under  no  legal  ob- 
'  ligation  to  do  so.  Grit  Publish- 
<1  Co.,  Williamsport,  Pa.,  has  sent 
refunds  totaling  some  $800  to 
SHI  readers  who  answered 

f  I  an  ad  placed  by  Borg- Johnson 
Electronics,  Inc.,  New  York,  and 
f  bought  “miracle  pocket  radios” 
I  that  turned  out  to  be  merely 
P"*"***^  I  ;  crystal  sets. 

fj  .Stands  Behind  Ads 

^  Gilbert  E.  Whitely,  advertis¬ 

ing  manager  of  Grit,  said:  “We 
have  been  in  business  since  1882. 
t  ^  We  stand  behind  our  advertising 

a  and  when  we  got  complaints  on 

I  ^bis  we  decided  to  make  good.” 

ir  43  years  in  news-  Borg-Johnson  was  the  target 
ng  work  in  Canada  of  a  false-advertising  charge  in 
d  clerk  to  advertis-  a  suit  filed  last  May  by  New 
-Al  Hulme  has  re-  York  Attorney  General  Louis  J. 
visual  impairment.  l^efkowitz  and  was  placed  in 
receivership  last  June  17.  An 
nee  J  •  .  *  estimated  200,000  purchasers 

lewspaper  Advertis-  have  been  waiting  since  for  re- 
ves  Association.  funds. 
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Including  Metro's  idea 
packed  PIUS  BUSINESS, 
which  comes  with  every  edi¬ 
tion.  Write  us  or  ask  our 
representative  to  show  you 
these  other  proven  linage 
building  services: 

•  NUtr*  Dtsortntnt  Stsrt  Scrviii 

•  Foshisn  Rt>itw  Strvict 

•  Crtottr  Salts  Stnict 

•  Mttrt'i  SM<i*l  Stetitm 

•  Mtira't  iMk  at  Htadingt. 

.  . .  And  many  other  supple¬ 
mentary  services  that  mean 
PLUS  BUSINESS  for  your 


Newspaperl 


Life  Master  s  Master. . . 


On  the  bridge  honor  scroll  of  Life  Masters, 
one  name  stands  more  than  a  thousand  points 
above  all  others  —  Charles  H.  Goren,  with 
5,816  Master  Points,  the  unquestioned  and 
acknowledged  Life  Master’s  Master! 

Goren  on  Bridge  has  all  the  authority  of 
Einstein  on  Relativity,  the  Supreme  Court 
on  Law,  and  the  Tax  Collector  on  Income. 
He  has  written  more  books  on  bridge,  and 
sold  more  copies  than  any  other  expert— like 
AhouBen  Adhem,his  name  leads  all  the  rest! 

The  rank  and  file  of  bridge  players  across 
the  country  follow  Goren’s  point  system,  as 
the  most  scientific,  effective,  and  enjoyable. 
Millions  play  by  it! 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  Goren  is  featured 
as  commentator'  in  a  new  nationwide  TV 
show,  “Championship  Bridge,”  already 
filmed,  and  ready  for  fall  release. 


The  world’s  foremost  bridge  authority . . . 
winner  of  more  tournaments  than  any  other 
champion  in  history... holder  of  every  major 
trophy,  including  the  All-American... and 
winner  of  more  Master  Points  than  any  other 
player. .  .writes  the  CT-NYN  features  “Goren 
on  Bridge,”  and  “Introductory  Series  for 
Beginners”— to  meet  every  editorial  need  in 
this  fast-growing  game.  Goren’s  newspaper 
columns  are  fun  to  read  as  well  as  immensely 
informative,  are  remarkable  for  lucidity, 
clarity,  and  humor... build  regular  readers 
and  steady  subscribers. 


Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate,  Inc. 

220  East  42nd  St.,  New  York . .  .Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 
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PROMOTION 


Promotion  Sleeper  Sparked  by  Humor 


newspaper  promotion  that  has  Ring-bound  for  easy,  flat  open-  nize  citizens  who  have  done  an 
a  spark  of  humor  to  it  that  ing.  outstanding  job  in  some  phase 

helps  it  to  do  a  better  job — all  From  the  “heart  of  Wiscon-  of  community  service,  they  also 
aboard !  sin,”  a  handy  file  folder  con-  stimulate  more  people  to  do  more 

♦  ♦  *  taining  essential  market  facts  in  the  community  service  field. 

‘HARD’  PROMOTION  about  the  area  covered  by  two  “Although  the  awards  are  an- 
newspapers  —  the  Wisconsin  nual,  we  use  the  ‘George’  idea 
Advertising  people  speak  of  Rapids  Daily  Tribune  and  the  throughout  the  year  to  promote 
hard  sell  and  soft  sell.  News-  Marshfield  News-Herald.  the  idea  of  making  our  corn- 

paper  people  speak  of  hard  news  From  the  I/OS  Anflrcles  (Calif.)  munity  a  better  place  in  which 
and  soft  news.  Hard  news  is  Examiner,  volume  one,  number  to  live.” 
real  news— and  when  a  news-  one  of  “The  Business  Exam-  , 

paper  can  go  out  and  make  its  iner,”  a  4-page,  letter-size 

own  hard  n^s,  it  really  then  monthly  report  on  advertising  D.C.  Daily  Blasts-Off 
has  something  that  produces  news  and  retail  promotion  plan-  wr..i  i  *  c  »• 

hard  promotion.  ning  that  should  be  welcomed  With  Jet  Age  Section 

That’s  what  the  New  York  by  advertisers.  Washington 

World-Telegram  and  Sun  had  ♦  •  *  Washington  Daily  News 

during  the  past  w'eek  when  it  GEORGE  DOES  IT  has  published  a  Jet  Age  special 

promoted  the  accomplishments  section. 

of  two  Scriops-Howard  reporters  The  Battle  Creek  (Mich^^  •  magazine-type  section 

was  scheduled  to  precede  jet- 
the  service  expected  “within  a 

j  few  weeks”  at  Friendship  In¬ 
ions  ternational  Airport,  serving  both 
Washington  and  Baltimore, 
ists  20-page  section  was  the 

idea  of  Matt  Meyer,  assistant 
business  manager  of  the  Scripps- 
^  Howard  Newspapers.  He  initi- 
■/.  ated  it  while  business  manager 
of  the  News. 

The  section  describes  the  vari- 
ous  types  of  jet-powered  air¬ 
ing  craft  and  tells  plans  of  the  air¬ 
lines  to  fly  them.  It  contains  12,- 
500  lines  of  advertising, 
irhat  section  was  edited  by  John 

such  travel  and  aviation 

nitv  News.  Myron 

*  Glaser,  News  resort  and  travel 

^  manager,  coordinated  advertis- 

■Onr 


more  than  1200  cards  so  far.  public  payroll. 

We  send  compliments  to  the  In  Washin^n,  Vance  Trimble 
proper  office  of  a  railroad,  have  uiade  headlines  with  his  ex- 
no  dues,  and  hold  meetings  by  Posures  of  Congressional  nepot- 
chtincG  OD  ism.  Id  A.lb&Dyj 

“We  include  a  SEPPWLRTEP  Donald  made  headlines  with  his 
card  with  nearly  every  letter  we  exjwsures  of  New  York  State 
write  national  advertisers  and  legislative  payroll  padding, 
agencies — and  in  many  cases  this  DM  Larry  Merahn  went  to 
seems  to  lift  the  letter  out  of  town  with  these  exposures  and 
the  usual  routine  canned  an-  promoted  the  fact  that  the 
swer  etc.  “World-Telegram  blows  whistle 

“Can’t  say  we’ve  cut  a  fat  a&aiu  on  gravy  trains!” 
hog,  but  maybe  we  have  gained  Hard  promotion  like  this,  as 
attention  among  the  mass  of  Darry  notes,  underscores  the 
small  dailies  who  seem  to  be  for-  DR  in  PRomotion. 
gotten  amid  the  shouting  of 
teevee  and  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers. 

“We’re  in  favor  of  saving 
passenger  trains  and  smalltown 
newspapers.” 

Atchison,  of  course,  is  GHQ 
for  SEPPWLRTEP,  fittingly  so 
since  it  is  also  the  birthplace 
of  the  famous  Santa  Fe. 

So,  if  you’re  in  favor  of 
saving  passenger  trains  and 
smalltown  newspapers  —  and 
especially  if  you’re  in  favor  of 


MARKET  DATA 


Strong  Finish 
For  Sports  Show 

Milwaukee 
Severe  snow  and  storms 
sharply  curtailed  opening  week¬ 
end  crowds  at  the  19th  annual 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  Sports  Show 
but  by  finishing  strong,  an  at¬ 
tendance  of  138,869  was  reached 
for  the  nine-day  event,  March 
14-22. 

Coupled  with  the  tenth  an¬ 
nual  Great  Lakes  Boat  Show,  the 
Sentinel’s  owned  -  and  -  operated 
events  had  258  exhibitors,  and 
used  every  available  inch  of  dis¬ 
play  space  in  Milwaukee  Arena 
and  Auditorium. 

A  special  52-page  tabloid  sec¬ 
tion  was  published  by  the  Senti¬ 
nel,  Sunday,  March  15.  It  con¬ 
tained  40,299  lines  of  advertis¬ 
ing;  28,680  retail;  8,651  national; 
and  2,968  classified. 

Boat  advertising  ran  to  16,030 
lines. 

EDITOR  a:  PUBLISHER  for  April  11,  1959 
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United  Pijess 
International 


AROUND  THE  WORLD 

AROUND  THE  CLOCK 


PERSONAL  CONTACT  between  Boston  Globe  readers  and 
Dalxell,  syndicated  Mr.  Do-It-Yourself,  made  the  Globe's  booth 
ular  spot  at  the  Home  Show. 
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LINKING  TWO  GREAT  AREAS 

of  Virginians 

FAMOUS  SHENANDOAH  VALLEY 


WINCHESTER 


MARRISONBURO* 

DAILY  NEWS-RECORD 

Harrisonburg 

(Daily  newspaper  of  City  of  Harrisonburg  and 
Rockingham,  Page,  northern  Augusta,  southern 
Shenandoah  Counties,  Virginia,  and  Pendleton  and 
Hardy  Counties,  West  Virginia.) 

Rockingham  County,  of  which  Harrison¬ 
burg  is  the  county  seat  and  trading  center, 
is  the  LEADING  county  in  the  United 
States  in  the  production  of  turkeys. 

Rockingham  leads  Virginia  agricultural 
counties  in  retail  sales  with  $40,000,000 — 
while  county  seat  has  additional  retail 
volume  of  $36,000,000. 

Rockingham  leads  all  Virginia  counties 
in  value  of  farm  products  sold.  Rockingham 
leads  all  Virginia  farm  counties  in  the  value 
of  land  and  buildings. 

Rockingham  leads  all  Virginia  counties, 
except  one,  in  the  number  of  rural  tele¬ 
phones,  number  of  farms  with  electricity, 
and  number  of  farm-owned  autos,  tractors 
and  trucks.  Industries  include  Reynolds 
Metals,  Celanese,  Merck  &  Co. 


The  EVENING  STAR 

W inchester 

(Daily  newspaper  of  City  of  Winchester  and 
Counties  of  Fr^erick  and  Clarke  in  Virginia  and 
nearby  West  Virginia.) 


Frederick  County,  with  Winchester  as 
its  center,  is  the  nation’s  fifth  largest  apple 
producing  county,  and  the  home  of  diversi¬ 
fied  industry,  which  includes  American 
Brake-Shoe,  O’Sullivan  Rubber  Corp.,  Na¬ 
tional  Fruit  Product  Company,  Ashworth 
Bros.,  Crown  Cork  &  Seal  Co.,  Shenandoah 
Valley  Apple  Cider  &  Vinegar  Co.,  Double¬ 
day  &  Company  ( Berry ville). 

Extensive  farm,  orchard,  poultry,  and 
livestock  interests  combine  with  industry  to 
provide  this  steadily  growing  community 
with  a  sound  basis  for  continued  expansion. 

Located  at  the  intersection  of  four  main 
highway  arteries,  Winchester  is  northwest¬ 
ern  Virginia’s  largest  shopping  and  market¬ 
ing  center.  Retail  sales  of  Frederick  and 
county  seat  Winchester  total  $56,000,000. 


HARRY  F.  BYRD.  Jr. 

President  &  Editor 

GALLAGHER  &  DeLISSER,  Inc.  National  Representatives 
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ORCUIATION 


Rankin  Offers 
5-Point  Check  List 


NEWSPRINT  COMPANIES'  EARNINGS  RECORD 


A  newspaper’s  advertising  po¬ 
tential  is  limited  in  direct  ratio 
to  its  circulation,  James  Rankin, 
Topeka  (Kas.)  Capital-Journal, 
president  of  International  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Association, 
told  Central  States  circulators, 
reminding  that  no  newspaper 
can  rise  in  public  influence  or 
dollar  earnings  beyond  the  limits 
set  by  its  distribution. 

“The  growing  importance  of 
circulation  has  been  to  place 
greater  responsibility  upon  the 
circulation  manager  and  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  his  department,”  said 
Mr.  Rankin.  “This  department 
has  become  the  key  to  the  news¬ 
paper’s  destiny.  If  a  newspaper’s 
circulation  operation  is  weak, 
the  newspaper  is  weak,  and  by 
the  same  measurement,  if  the 
circulation  selling  organization 
is  strong,  the  newspaper’s  influ¬ 
ence  and  advertising  acceptance 
are  high.” 

Mr.  Rankin  advocated  that 
circulation  personnel  be  changed 
from  time  to  time  from  one  op¬ 
eration  to  another  in  order  to 
overcome  monotonous  attitudes 
and  to  stimulate  more  interest 
in  the  various  office  operations. 
He  suggested  that  circulation 
executives  ask  themselves  the 
the  following  questions: 

1.  Have  adjustments  been 
made  in  our  office  and  sales 
force  to  conform  to  the  increase 
in  volume  of  work  that  these 
employes  must  handle? 

2.  Have  the  salaries  of  the 
employes  under  our  jurisdiction 
kept  pace  with  those  in  other 
divisions  of  the  company,  par- 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Bxpanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population.  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
in  Australia. 

To  keep  in  touch  with  marketing, 
advertising,  publishing  and  graphic 
arts  in  Australia  read 


mSPAPERHEWS 


fuhUthtJ  fortnightly 

Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  |8 

tl  HaadHoa  St.,  Sydaay,  Aastralia 


ticularly  the  organized  groups? 

3.  Have  we  looked  after  the 
interests  of  the  independent 
contractors  associated  with  us, 
to  the  end  that  their  income 
has  been  adjusted  to  a  reasona¬ 
ble  degree  with  the  increased 
cost  of  living? 

4.  Have  we  considered  whether 
or  not  our  office  equipment  and 
systems  are  adequate  to  effi¬ 
ciently  process  the  increased 
volume  of  business? 

5.  Have  we  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  and  prepared  for  the 
fact  that  subscribers  and  pros¬ 
pective  subscribers  by  the  thou¬ 
sands  are  taking  up  residence  in 
the  out  fringe  areas  of  our  city 
of  publication;  that  in  most  in¬ 
stances  it  is  more  practical  to 
ser\'e  these  subscribers  by  motor 
routes  than  other\vise? 


Circulation  StaflF 
Assignments  Made 

Philadelphia 

Four  appointments  in  the  cir¬ 
culation  department  of  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Inquirer  have  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Dwight  Yellen, 
carrier  sales  manager  and  home 
Circulation  Director. 

Harold  Smith,  former  city 
delivery  sales  manager,  was 
named  general  circulation  sales 
manager.  He  joined  the  Inquirer 
in  1955  after  20  years  as  a  news 
dealer. 

Neal  Goldberg  was  named  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  circulation  direc¬ 
tor  in  charge  of  country  circula¬ 
tion.  He  has  been  with  the  paper 
20  years,  the  last  13  as  manager 
of  the  mail  subscription  depart¬ 
ment. 

Herbert  Pastor  was  named 
mail  subscription  manager,  and 
James  B.  Donovan,  home  de¬ 
livery  sales  manager. 


Company 

AbItibI  . 

Anglo-Canadian  . 

Consolidated  . 

Crown-Zellerbach  . . . 

C-Z,  Canada  . 

Donohue  . 

Eddy  . 

Great  Lakes  . 

Great  Northern  . 

International  . 

Maclaren  . 

Minnesota  &  Ontario 

Powell  River . 

Price  Bros . 

St.  Croix  . 

St.  Lawrence  . 

Southland  . 
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2.t 
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1.87 
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5,741,550 

1.13 

7,801,920 
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Seidl  to  Establish 
Circulation  Service 

Ben  Seidl,  transportation  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Hearst  Newspapers, 
has  resigned  to  form  a  trans¬ 
portation  consulting  service  to 
be  called  PRESS.  "The  name  is 
formed  from  the  first  letters  of 
his  slogan,  “Progressive  Recom¬ 
mendations  Effecting  Savings 
and  Sales.” 

Mr.  Seidl  said  he  hoped  to 
provide  publishers  with  effective 
ways  to  reduce  costs  in  circula¬ 
tion. 

He  was  associated  with  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Daily  News 
and  Washington  Times-Herald 
before  joining  the  Hearst  organ¬ 
ization  in  1956. 

PRESS  offices  have  been  es¬ 
tablished  at  545  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York. 


Step  Nearer  Daily 

Port  Lavaca,  Tex. 

The  69-year-old  Port  Lavaca 
Wave,  official  newspaper  for 
Port  Lavaca  and  Calhoun  Coun¬ 
ty,  will  become  a  tri-weekly  pub¬ 
lication,  beginning  April  8.  Pub¬ 
lication  days  will  be  Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Friday.  The 
paper  has  been  printed  Thurs¬ 
days.  Wave  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  is  owned  by  Patrick  H. 
Welder,  oil  and  cattleman.  Arty 
Powell,  former  advertising  man 
for  the  Corpus  Christi  Caller- 
Times  and  Houston  Press,  is 
manager.  Lewis  Wortham  is 
editor. 


Newsprint 
Firms  Pay 
Dividends 


The  major  companies  that 
supply  newsprint  to  U.  S.  news¬ 
papers  have  maintained  regular 
dividend  payments  for  this  past 
year,  despite  some  recession  in 
eamings. 

Since  most  of  the  firms  pro¬ 
duce  and  sell  goods  other  than 
newsprint  the  real  effect  of  the 
drop  in  consumption  of  that  item 
alone  is  not  identifiable  in  1958 
statements. 

Several  of  the  reports  to 
stockholders  mentioned  the  dis¬ 
count  on  the  U.  S.  dollar  as  a 
continuing  major  factor  in  the 
reduction  of  profit;  also  in 
creases  in  the  cost  of  labor, 
materials  and  freight  rates. 

The  base  price  of  newsprint  to 
U.  S.  customers  has  remained 
steady  at  $135  a  ton  for  two 
years.  Total  shipments  to  the 
U.  S.  from  North  American  mills 
was  7,803,  950  tons  last  year, 
a  decline  of  376,926  tons  from 
the  1957  deliveries.  The  total 
bill  for  U.  S.  shipments  last  year 
was  just  over  one  billion  dollars. 
• 

Up  2c  Per  Copy 

Norwalk,  Conn. 

The  Norwalk  Hour,  afternoon 
daily  has  increased  its  price  per 
copy  from  five  to  seven  cents, 
effective  April  13. 


ABC  Delays  Map  Action  Until  June 


Chicago 

Directors  of  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  reviewed  the  pro¬ 
posed  option  of  including  a  map 
in  newspaper  Audit  Reports, 
visualizing  the  City,  Retail 
Trading  and  other  zone  infor¬ 
mation,  but  delayed  action  on 
the  report  until  the  June  24-26 
board  meeting  at  the  Seigniory 
Club,  Quebec.  (E&P,  March  14, 
page  12), 

A  change  in  the  bylaws  was 


approved  by  the  board  at  the  agency  session  last  fall,  calling 
San  Francisco  session  last  for  elimination  of  arrearages 
month,  paving  the  way  for  hold-  from  the  paid  circulation  re- 
ing  future  ABC  annual  meet-  ported  in  ABC  reports.  The 
ings  in  cities  other  than  Chi-  board  approved  the  recommen- 
cago.  While  the  1959  annual  dation  of  its  policy  committee 
meeting  is  already  planned  for  that  it  would  not  be  advisable  to 
Chicago’s  Drake  Hotel,  consid-  change  the  Bureau’s  rules  at  the 
eration  is  being  given  to  holding  present  time, 
the  1960  meeting  in  New  York.  Victor  Elting  Jr.,  vicepresi- 
The  ABC  board  discussed  a  dent  of  Quaker  Oats  Company 
resolution,  which  emanated  from  Chicago,  has  been  elected  a  (h 
the  joint  advertiser-advertising  rector  of  the  Bureau. 
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THEY’VE  GOT  ONE  HAND  ON  THE 
STARS  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 


When  the  news  broke  recently  that  radar 
signals  from  Westford,  Mass.,  had  winged  56 
million  miles  through  space  to  give  man  his 
first  contact  with  Venus,  New  Englanders  scarcely 
raised  an  eyebrow.  Yankees  are  used  to  being 
out  in  front  in  everything — from  cranberry  pro¬ 
duction  to  atomic  submarines.  Even  in  outer 
space. 

They’re  out  in  front,  too,  in  the  things  that 
matter  today  as  well  as  tomorrow.  In  industry, 
for  instance,  there  were  close  to  500  new  plants 
and  major  expansions  in  the  area  last  year — 
adding  a  dollar  value  of  $115  million.  Or  per 
capita  liquid  savings,  which  hit  $2,227 — ^their 
highest  point  in  New  England’s  long  history. 

Whatever  barometer  of  progress  you  use — 
science,  sales,  employment,  industry,  income — 
you’ll  find  New  England  high  on  the  list.  It’s 
a  big  market,  an  active  market,  a  modem  mar¬ 
ket  for  just  about  any  type  of  consumer  product 
or  service.  Try  it  for  yourself — come  on  up  and 
sell  New  England  through  the  New  England 
newspapers. 

Source:  The  New  England  Council. 


This  campaign  sponsared  by  these 
newspaper  leaders: 

MAINE — Bangor  Daily  News  (M). 

VERMONT — Barre  Times  (E),  Bennington  Banner  (E),  Burlington 
Free  Press  (M),  Rutland  Herald  (M). 

MASSACHUSETTS— Boston  Globe  (M&E),  Boston  Globe  (S), 
Brockton  Enterprise  A  Times  (E),  Fall  Rnrer  Herald  News  (E), 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E).  Gardner  News  (E),  Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune 
(M&E).  Lynn  Item  (E>.  North  Adams  Transcript  (E),  Pittsfield 
Berkshire  Eagle  (E),  Taunton  Gazette  (E),  Waltham  News  Tri¬ 
bune  (E). 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE— Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E),  Manchester  Union 
Leader  and  New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (M,  E&S). 

RHODE  ISLAND— West  Warwick  Pawtuxet  Valley  Daily  Times  (E), 
Providence  Bulletin  (E),  Providence  Journal  (M),  Providence 
Journal  (S),  Woonsocket  Call  (E). 

CONNECTICUT— Ansonia  Sentinel  (E),  Bridgeport  Post  (S), 
Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E),  Bristol  Press  (E),  Hartford 
Courant  (M),  Hartford  Courant  (S),  Hartford  Times  (E),  Meriden 
Record-Journal  (M&E),  New  Britain  Herald  (E),  New  Haven  Reg¬ 
ister  (E&S).  Norwich  Bulletin  and  Record  (M&E),  Torrington 
Register  (E),  Waterbury  Republican  &  American  (M&E),  Waterbury 
Republican  (M&S). 


Sell  New  England  with  Newspaper 


J 
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WASHINGTON  FOCUS 


The  Information  Agency  chief 
attended  a  closed  session  of  an 
appropriations  subcommittee  to 
ask,  among  other  things,  that 
the  grant  for  overseas  press  and 


By  James  J.  Butler 

MEANT  AGAIN  SETS  AIM 
OF  ‘NO  ADVERTISING’ 

AFL-CIO  President  George 
Meany  has  issued  a  new  call 
for  affiliates  and  locals  to  give 
financial  support  to  the  bona- 
fide  labor  press  but  he  has  in¬ 
cluded  in  his  plea  a  reminder 
of  the  aspiration  for  “no-adver¬ 
tising”  labor  organs.  Lack  of 
subscribers  has  forced  many  of 
the  union  papers  to  sell  space, 
Mr.  Meany  deplored,  but,  he 
said:  “It  is  our  hope  that  the 
goal  of  our  trade  union  members 
will  be  to  work  toward  the  day 
when  there  will  be  no  advertise¬ 
ment  in  a  labor  paper  —  a  policy 
that  is  followed  by  the  national 
AFL-CIO  as  well  as  by  many 
of  our  international  unions.  In 
this  respect,  the  labor  movement, 
as  a  matter  of  pride,  should  pay 
its  own  way.” 

The  suggestion  by  some  labor 
leaders  that  daily  newspapers 
be  created  and  financed  by  the 
labor  movement  is  coldly  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  high  echelon  of  un¬ 
ionism.  But  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Meany  has  withheld  his  bless¬ 
ing  and  that  of  the  Executive 


Council,  puts  it  up  to  craft  un¬ 
ions  to  go  it  alone. 

Negative  Interest 

There  are  scores  of  regional 
and  local  labor  weekly  papers 
which  are  mouthpieces  of  the 
unions  whose  names  appear  in 
the  mastheads.  How  many  of 
these  would  exist  if  subscription 
price  were  separated  from  dues 
is  a  question  the  editors  prefer 
not  to  tackle. 

The  International  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union  venture.  Labor's 
Daily,  led  a  precarious  existence. 
Before  it  ceased  publication, 
ITU  made  a  pitch  for  national 
support,  then  a  committee  sought 
to  interest  international  unions 
individually  but  dropped  the 
project  when  responses  were 
negative. 

The  greatest  impetus  to  the 
movement  for  daily  papers  pre¬ 
senting  the  union  viewpoint  but 
also  seeking  a  general  audience 
has  come  from  President  A1 
Hayes  of  the  International  As¬ 
sociation  of  Machinists.  He  says 
there  is  need  for  a  more  in¬ 
fluential  labor  press  not  only 
to  reach  union  members  and 
their  families  but  to  win  a  gen¬ 
eral  readership  by  going  beyond 


Roor  walking  getting  you  down?  Keep  E  &  P  handy 
for  such  emergencies.  By  the  time  your  heir  has 
calmed  down,  you  will  have  added  many  refreshing 
ideas  for  the  new  day. 
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the  area  of  reporting  labor 
news.  Television  and  other  dis¬ 
tractions  are  taking  their  toll  in 
attendance  at  lodge  meetings, 
he  deplores.  “For  another  thing,” 
the  lAM  chief  said,  “in  more 
and  more  communities  the  labor 
paper  is  the  only  remaining 
challenge  to  the  news  monopoly 
of  the  daily  commercial  press.” 

“We  know  from  bitter  ex¬ 
perience,”  he  said,  “that  the 
commercial  press  will  seldom  tell 
our  side  of  the  story.  We  know 
that  our  present  labor  papers 
are  not  designed  to  attract  a 
general  readership  and  our  in¬ 
stinct  should  tell  us  that  the 
logical  thing  to  do  is  to  develop, 
in  as  many  communities  as  pos¬ 
sible,  a  labor-owned  weekly  or 
daily  with  the  kind  of  features, 
news  and  readability  that  will 
tell  our  side  of  the  story  and 
that  will  interest  people  both  in 
and  out  of  the  labor  movement. 
What  I  am  proposing  is  a  labor- 
sponsored  press  dealing  in  local 
news  and  local  issues.” 

Jack  Weinberger,  General 
Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Ho¬ 
tel  and  Restaurant  Workers  and 
Bartenders  International  Union, 
has  been  an  outspoken  advocate 
of  the  Hayes  plan. 

He  proposes  pilot  projects,  se¬ 
lecting  a  city  where  there  is  no 
“effective  competition”  in  the 
newspaper  fleld,  and  at  least 
100,000  union  members.  He  ad¬ 
mits  he  cannot  subscribe  to 
George  Meany’s  ideas  that  a 
newspaper  can  be  carried  with¬ 
out  advertisements.  He’s  real¬ 
istic  about  operating  costs,  and 
the  need  for  a  professional  staff, 
paid  professional  wages. 

“That,”  he  flgured,  “might 
mean  two  good  men  on  some  pa¬ 
pers,  three  or  four  or  five  on 
others.” 

*  *  « 

MONOPOLY  LAMENT 

Monopoly  can  be  a  death  blow 
to  freedom  of  information, 
USIA  Director  George  V.  Allen 
told  Congressmen.  He  lamented 
the  circumstance  that  the  trend 
in  the  United  States  is  for  fewer 
rather  than  more  newspapers. 
And,  he  said:  “I  wish  it  were 
possible  for  foreign  editors  to 
receive  not  one,  or  possibly  two, 
but  all  the  great  commercial 
news  services.  We  in  USIA  have 
a  specialized  and  limited  func¬ 
tion.  The  major  job  of  sending 
day-to-day  news  abroad  is  done, 
and  should  continue  to  be  done, 
by  private  news  agencies  and 
correspondents  under  our  free 
system.” 


publications  service  for  next 
Fiscal  Year  be  fixed  at  $9,201,- 
800.  Cost  for  the  current  year 
is  $9,118,600. 

*  *  * 

FINE  LINE 

A  CBS  handout  on  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Senator  Albert  Gore 
of  Tennessee,  adds  this  intelli¬ 
gence  to  discussion  whether  a 
Southerner  might  be  elected 
President  of  the  United  States: 
“It  might  be  more  difficult  for 
a  Southerner  to  win  than  if  he 
lived  north  of  the  Mason-Dixon 
line,  but  I  wouldn’t  think  it 
would  be  impossible.”  (The 
press  release  clarified  that  Gore 
believes  a  Southerner  can  be 
elected  to  the  White  House.) 

*  «  « 

GARNERING  THE  FACTS 

Nepotism  has  been  practiced 
by  Congressmen  for  decades, 
and  just  as  regularly  newspa¬ 
pers  have  reported  the  facts. 
But  it  was  not  until  1932  that 
the  late  Raymond  Clapper,  then 
chief  of  United  Press  here, 
caused  the  House  payrolls  to  be 
opened  for  inspection.  He  talked 
Rep.  Lindsay  Warren  (later 
U.  S.  Comptroller  General)  into 
introducing  a  resolution  to  knock 
down  the  wall  of  secrecy.  The 
House  passed  the  measure  with¬ 
out  a  dissenting  vote.  The  first 
authorized  inspection  turned  up 
more  than  100  Representatives 
with  family  members  on  the 
payroll.  The  following  year 
found  only  28  members  employ¬ 
ing  relatives.  Approving  the 
resolution.  Speaker  John  Nance 
Gamer  summed  the  issue  rather 
well:  “I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  public  business  that  should 
be  private.” 

*  *  * 

SCIENCE  NEWS 

The  Federal  Government 
again  has  been  “forced  into”  the 
publication  business,  this  time 
with  Science  Information  News, 
a  bi-monthly  compilation  of  24 
pages  which  will  sell  for  25 
cents  a  copy.  The  funds  for 
printing  were  approved  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Director 
Alan  T.  Waterman  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Science  Foundation  en¬ 
visions  the  News  as  “a  medium 
for  reporting  new  and  improved 
methods  of  disseminating  scien¬ 
tific  information  and  news  of 
projects,  grants,  surveys  and 
cooperative  undertakings  by  the 
Foundation  and  other  Federal 
agencies,  and  by  other  public 
and  private  organizations  —  do¬ 
mestic,  foreign  and  interna¬ 
tional.” 
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This  new  Polaroid  Land  film  holder  is  interchange- 
able  with  your  regular  film  holders.  Slide  it  in  and 
you’re  ready  to  produce  a  finished  full-size  4x5 
picture  of  professional  quality  in  60  seconds.  There’s 
no  change  in  film  plane;  no  readjustment  of  range¬ 


finder  or  ground  glass.  The  holder  remains  in  the 
camera  as  you  shoot  picture  after  picture  without 
delay.  A  new  specially  designed  4x5  film  packet  con¬ 
tains  negative,  positive  sheet  and  developing  pod  . . . 
all  the  elements  necessary  for  a  60 -second  picture. 


NEW  POLAROID*  LAND  4X5  FILM-HOLDER 


Instantly  adapts  your  4x5  camera 
for  60- second  pictures! 


Slip  in  this  new  Polaroid  Land 
\  film  packet,  pull  back  protective  /  ^ 
I  envelope  and  take  your  picture.  I  • 
MB /Flip  down  lever  and  pull  film 
packet  out  to  process  picture. 
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The  pictures  are  of  exceptional 
quality,  made  with  either  of  two 
new  Polaroid  Land  films.  The  film 
holder  costs  149.95.  The  packets, 
$6.22  and  $7.31  per  box  of  12. 


Picture  processes  itself  inside  its 
packet,  outside  the  camera.  In  1 
minute,  pull  packet  apart  and 
see  the  finished  picture.  If  desired, 
development  can  be  postponed. 
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that  benefits 
entire  community 


By  giving  people  protection 
from  the  financial  shock  of  unexpected 
hospital  bills.  Blue  Cross  helps  to 
keep  the  entire  community  strong. 

In  millions  of  cases  every  year,  Blue  Cross  helps  hospitalized 
individuals  and  their  families  avoid  serious  money  worries. 

This  is  good  for  the  community  as  well  as  the  individual. 
Personal  and  family  savings  do  not  become  depleted  .  .  . 
buying  patterns  are  not  seriously  disturbed  .  .  .  and 
obligations  are  less  likely  to  be  defaulted. 

Furthermore,  the  Blue  Cross  member  usually  gets  hospital 
care  earlier — when  he  can  be  more  readily  cured.  And  being  free 
from  money  worries  tends  to  speed  his  recovery.  So  he  is 
returned  to  his  job  with  a  minimum  of  time  loss. 

Your  local  Blue  Cross  Plan  is  uniquely  suited  to  give  this 
community  strengthening  protection.  It  works  directly  with 
hospitals,  aiming  its  efforts  at  providing  benefits  based  upon 
the  individual’s  needs,  rather  than  fixed  dollar  allowances  which 
are  often  inadequate.  And,  by  relating  benefits  to  local  hospital 
rates,  the  Blue  Cross  Plan  helps  assure  hospitals  a  source 
of  stable  income,  enabling  them  to  better  serve  the  community. 

For  current  data  on  the  part  Blue  Cross  plays  in  the 
welfare  of  your  readers  and  the  community,  write  for  the 
Blue  Cross  Press  Kit.  Address  your  request  to 
Blue  Cross  Association,  Inc.,  Dept.  939  at  55  East  34th  St., 

New  York  16,  N.Y. 


Blue  Cross 


Blue  CroM  end  symbol  rec.  by  the  Americea  Hospital  AssociatiOII 
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FAIRCHILD 

news 

Fairchild  news  coverage  of  up¬ 
coming  trade  fairs  in  Germany 
will  be  handled  by  Michael 
Sheridan,  head  of  Frankfurt/ 
Main  bureau.  They  include  the 
Frankfurt  Fur  Fair,  Apr.  17-20, 
and  Hannover  Spring  Fair,  Apr. 
26-May  5. 


Wade  Fairchild,  publisher  of 
ELECTRONIC  NEWS,  will  start, 
on  Apr.  14,  a  month’s  swing 
through  the  southwest  and  west¬ 
ern  states,  touring  electronic 
plants  in  and  around  Dallas, 
Phoenix,  San  Diego,  Los  Angeles, 
San  Francisco,  Denver,  Minnesota, 
Chicago. 


The  St.  Louis  bureau  staff  will 
be  augmented  for  coverage  of  the 
St.  Louis  Shoe  Show,  Apr.  12-15, 
by  three  members  of  the  New 
York  staff  of  FOOTWEAR  NEWS. 
William  Pyle,  editor;  Nancy  Sha¬ 
piro,  fashion  editor;  and  Vivian 
Infantino,  children’s  editor,  will 
attend.  W.  D.  Williams,  ad  di¬ 
rector  of  the  paper,  also  will  be 
on  hand  following  a  tour  among 
footwear  manufacturers  in  At¬ 
lanta,  New  Orleans  and  Dallas. 


J.  W.  (Buddy)  Cohn,  associate 
European  news  director  for  all 
Fairchild  Publications,  has  been 
given  a  roving  assignment  covering 
important  European  events.  Mr. 
Cohn,  who  has  been  London  news 
chief  for  Fairchild  Publications 
for  12  years,  will  make  his  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  Milan  bureau.  The 
Italian  news  bureau  will  continue 
to  be  headed  by  EUisa  V.  Massai. 


Leather  Industries  of  America 
has  presented  Perkins  H.  Bailey, 
fashion  analyst  and  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  MEN’S  WEAR  Magazine, 
the  first  Fashion  Development 
Award  for  “the  inspiration  he  has 
given  to  the  development  of  new 
designs  in  leather  shoes  and 
outerwear.” 


David  Brown,  ELECTTRONIC 
NEWS  reporter  in  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  news  bureau,  will  handle 
coverage  of  the  World  Congress 
of  Flight  in  Las  Vegas,  Nev., 
Apr.  12-19. 


Kathryn  Nick,  who  handles  pub¬ 
licity  for  Fairchild  Publications, 
Inc.,  will  lecture  a  class  at  the 
Laboratory  Institute  of  Merchan¬ 
dising  on  Apr.  28.  Her  talk  will 
cover  the  role  Fairchild  papers 
play  in  the  industries  they  serve 
and  job  opportunities  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  press. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  last  13th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Pub/ith.rt  of 

Doily  News  Record,  Supermarket  News, 
Women's  Wear  Daily,  Electronic  News, 
Home  Furnishings  Doily,  Directories, 
Men's  Weor,  Foolweor  News.  Books. 


Joanne  Dahle,  former  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Tulelake 
(Calif.)  Reporter  —  to  the  ad¬ 
vertising  steff  of  the  Klamath 
Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  and  News. 


Samuel  T.  Wilson,  music  and 
drama  critic  of  the  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Dispatch — honorary  de¬ 
gree  of  doctor  of  humanities  by 
Capital  University. 


Milton  J.  Elliott,  a  copy 
editor  for  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch — to  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Co.  of  Virginia  as  director 
of  publicity. 


Michael  Grehl,  assistant  city 
editor  for  the  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Commercial  Appeal  —  promoted 
to  night  city  editor  succeeding 
Roy  Jennings,  now  with  the 
Baptist  Brotherhood  Commission 
of  the  Southern  Baptist  Com¬ 
mission. 


Don  Scott,  foimer  rewrite- 
man,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  In¬ 
quirer — ^to  the  Camden  (N.  J.) 
Courier-Post  as  rewriteman. 


Bill  Lohan — from  night  city 
desk  to  Idea  editor  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin. 


Neil  Lever,  formerly  with 
UPI  —  now  pr  director  with 
Harold  Walter  Clark  Inc.,  Den¬ 
ver  ad  agency. 


Pat  Conley — ^to  the  San  An¬ 
tonio  (Tex.)  Express  and  News 
to  write  society  department 
headlines.  She  was  formerly 
with  the  Laredo  (Tex.)  South 
Texas  Citizen. 


personalfi 


WHEN  IN  AMERICA  .  .  . — Lauis  Greiss,  newsman  fram  Caira,  Egypt, 
does  as  many  U.S.  newsmen  do;  he  joined  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  journalisin 
fraternity.  With  him,  at  initiation,  are  Dr.  Frederick  Seibert,  left,  and 
Dean  Gordon  A.  Sabine  of  Michigan  State  University.  Mr.  Greiss,  city 
editor  of  Sabah  El-Khair,  Arabic  weekly,  has  been  working  in  Lansing 
and  Saginaw. 


(Ga.)  Journal,  succeeding  DON 
Carter,  now  a  staff  executive 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 


August  W.  Langefeld — from 
automotive  advertising  contact 
staff  to  automotive  editor  of  the 
Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer, 
succeeding  Robert  Reiser,  re¬ 
tired. 


John  F.  Wurz,  74,  editor  of 
the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Her¬ 
ald  since  1948- — retired,  after  43 
years’  service  with  the  paper. 
Also  retired:  Kenneth  C. 
Clapp,  magazine  editor;  Mar¬ 
guerite  S.  Kerns,  reporter  and 
editorial  writer;  and  Lena  P. 
Blickley,  business  office  em¬ 
ployee  for  47  years. 


Frank  Klein — succeeded  by 
Ken  Kennamer  of  the  local 
staff  as  city  editor  of  the  San 
Antonio  (Tex.)  Express.  Mr. 
Klein  is  now  with  the  Tampa 
(Fla.)  Times. 


Arthur  Gucker,  business 
manager  of  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
Hercdd — new  president  of  Flori¬ 
da  Daily  Newspaper  Association. 


William  H.  Cowles,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokesman-Review  and  Chron¬ 
icle — inducted  in  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  professional  membership. 


Charles  Schoen  —  promoted 
to  circulation  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  Mirror, 
replacing  Mark  Quin  —  now 
president  of  American  Youth 
Exposition,  Inc. 


Pat  Watters — from  reporter 
to  city  editor  of  the  Atlanta 


Frankie  Hexert,  editor  of  the 
Jeanerette  (La.)  Enterprise  — 
elected  president  of  Louisiana 
Press  Women. 


Richard  Wheeler — from  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  Colorado  Fuel  4 
Iron  Company,  to  editor  of  the 
Trinidad  (Colo.)  Chronicle- 
News.  His  father  was  publisher 
of  the  paper  when  he  died  in 
1953. 


Memory  Melody 


A  song  danced  through  my 
lonely  room  .  .  .  and  brought 
me  dreams  of  you  ...  a  tender 
reminiscent  tune  .  .  .  that  spoke 
of  love  so  true  ...  a  soft  and 
gentle  bit  of  song  .  .  .  of  flowers 
and  old  lace  .  .  .  and  through 
it  I  could  see  the  smile  .  .  . 
that  lingered  on  your  face  .  .  . 
yes,  darling  mine,  /  hold  your 
hand  .  .  .  when  that  love  song 
is  played  .  .  ,  and  you  are  in  my 
arms  again  .  .  .  until  the  last 
notes  fade  .  .  .  and  though  I 
live  in  memory  ...  for  I  know 
you  are  gone  .  .  .  I'll  have  you 
for  my  own  each  time  .  .  .  that 
melody  plays  on. 


'h 

Ben  Burroughs 


A  tourco  c4  comfort  cmd  on- 
ioymoot  to  mlMloat  of  iiowf- 
popor  roodort  ttirouqboirt  tho 
world.  Bon  Burrouaht'  dolly 
SKETCHES  kovo  proved  In- 
volvoblo  to  many  oditort. 
Hero  Is  o  verse  wrifer  who, 
throegh  his  sincerity  and 
simplicity,  appeals  to  people 
In  every  walk  of  Dfe.  For 
samples  and  rotes,  wire 


GENERAL  FEATURES  CORF., 
250  Park  Ave.,  New  York  17. 
N.Y. 


Dan  Ekman,  former  Van¬ 
couver  newspaperman  —  ap¬ 
pointed  executive  assistant  to 
Hon.  W.  A.  C.  Bennett,  premier 
of  British  Columbia. 


Charles  B.  Templeton,  evan¬ 
gelist  and  news  analyst — to  the 
Toronto  (Ont.)  Daily  Star,  to 
look  after  special  background 
articles. 


Thomas  Menkel,  former 
staff  member  of  the  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Press — now  chief  of 
public  relations  of  the  Foreign 
Policy  Association  of  New  York. 


Julian  Seulman,  formerly 
music  critic,  Tol^o  (Ohio) 
Blade — ^to  the  Grolier  Society  as 
associate  music  editor. 
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mer  advertising  salesman  for 
the  Pendleton  (Ore.)  East  Ore¬ 
gonian  —  new  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  La  Grande 
(Ore.)  Evening  Observer. 


Daisy  G.  Page,  travel  editor 
of  the  Wilmington  (N.  C.)  Star- 
News — on  a  six-months  assign¬ 
ment  to  cover  European  travel, 
fashion  and  food  news. 


Sam  Suklis,  advertising  sales¬ 
man  for  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal,  Vancouver  (Wash.)  Co¬ 
lumbian  &  Sun,  Albany  (Ore.) 
Democrat-Herald  and  station 
KGAL  —  new  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Lebanon  (Ore.)  Ex¬ 
press. 

*  *  * 

John  Birrell,  news  editor  of 
the  Nyssa  (Ore.)  Gate  City 
Journal  —  to  the  Joseph  R.  Ger¬ 
ber  Advertising  agency,  Port¬ 
land,  Ore. 


Marjorie  MacKay,  women’s 
editor  of  the  St.  Catherines 
(Ont.)  Standard  for  40  years — 
retired.  Judith  Patrick — ap¬ 
pointed  acting  WE. 

*  *  * 

Al  Hulme,  ad  manager  of  the 
Regina  (Sask.)  Leader-Post 
since  1944^ — retired.  He  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Preston  W.  Balmer, 
ad  manager  of  the  Saskatoon 
(Sask.)  Star-Phoenix.  John  M. 
Miles,  assistant  AM  of  the  S-P 
— replaces  Mr.  Balmer. 


Milton  S.  Carlin  —  from 
swing  editor  to  city  editor  of 
the  North  Tonawanda  (N.  Y.) 
News,  succeeding  Kelly  Simon 
—  to  the  Buffalo  Evening  News. 


MANAGING  EDITOR— Harry  B. 
Burnham  Jr.  has  moved  up  to 
M.E.  on  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pio¬ 
neer  Press  after  serving  as  assist¬ 
ant  M.E.  the  past  year  on  the 
Duluth  (Minn.)  News-Tribune.  He 
is  a  native  of  Hibbing,  Mich,  in 
St.  Paul  he  replaces  W.  R.  Greer, 
who  is  going  into  another  business. 

sales  staff  since  1950  —  named 
advertising  manager  of  the  Son 
Leandro  (Calif.)  Morning  News, 
succeeding  Chester  Becker, 
now  general  manager  of  Paso 
Robles  (Calif.)  Press.  George 
Conway,  formerly  with  Hono¬ 
lulu  Star-Bulletin  and  other  pa¬ 
pers  —  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  San  Leandro 
News. 


Bill  Gibb,  foi-merly  CAM  of 
the  Key  West  (Fla.)  Citizen 
and  ad  director  of  the  West 
Point  (Ga.)  Valley  Times-News 
— ^now  Rock  Hill  (S.  C.)  Herald 
CAM. 


Marjorie  MacKay  —  retired, 
after  40  years  as  women’s  editor 
of  the  St.  Catherines  (Ont.) 
Standard. 


David  W.  Wright,  city  editor 
of  the  Lynchburg  (Va.)  News — 
also  becomes  ME,  succeeding 
Peyton  B.  Winfree  Jr.,  now  ad¬ 
ministrative  assistant  to  Gover¬ 
nor  Almond. 


to  cover  meetings,  interview  cele-  QUIMBY  MeLTON  JR.,  editor  of 
brities.  report  court  trials,  etc.,  the  Griffin  (Ga.)  Daily  News 
and  he  plays  a  shrewd  game  of  _  jjan  of  the  Year  for  Griffin, 
poker.  .ssoc.ates  wy  with  a 

patently  marked  deck.  T.  .  ,  ,  .  . 

'  honor  was  conferred  on  his  fa- 

Bill  Thompson,  formerly  ther. 
with  the  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Daily  *  *  ♦ 

Citizen  —  new  sports  editor  of  Bernie  Lydell  —  transferred 
the  Bend  (Ore.)  Bulletin,  re-  from  reporter  to  state  editor  of 
placing  Virgil  Rupp  —  to  the  the  Erie  (Pa.)  Morning  News, 
Duluth  (Minn.)  News-Herald.  succeeding  Len  Kholds,  who 

•  •  •  purchased  the  Millcreek  Leader, 

Paschal  Wilson,  recently  ex-  Erie  suburban  weekly. 

ecutive  editor  of  the  Cordele  •  •  • 

(Ga.)  Dispatch  —  new  editor  George  W.  Hoyt,  formerly 
of  the  Grants  Pass  (Ore.)  Daily  with  the  Portland  Oregon  Jour- 
Courier.  nal  dispatch  department  —  ad- 

*  *  *  vertising  salesman  with  the  Ti- 

Robert  Franson  —  up  to  yard  (Ore.)  Times. 

news  editor  of  the  Springfield 
Taylor  Trumbo,  67,  city  edi-  (Mo.)  Daily  News,  succeeding 
tor  since  1957 — now  managing  Walter  H.  Brunkhorst,  re¬ 
editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  tired. 

(Calif.)  Times,  filling  position  ♦  *  • 

formerly  held  by  Nick  B.  Joseph  P.  Barrett  —  from 
Williams,  now  editor.  Mr.  general  assignment  reporter  for 
Trumbo  served  with  AEF  in  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin 
Siberia  after  World  War  I.  He  to  cover  city  hall  police  beat  re- 
has  been  on  the  Times  staff  placing  William  T.  Shidon, 
since  1931.  New  CE  of  Times  is  switched  to  rewrite. 

Chester  (Smoke)  Hale  —  up  ♦  *  • 

from  night  city  editor,  who  be-  Arnold  T.  Pedersen,  Green- 
gan  his  career  as  a  printer  in  ville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont  reporter 
New  Mexico  and  switched  to  — to  Fairchild  News  Service  as 

chief  of  the  Greenville  bureau. 


Trumbo 


Successful  Newspapers 

with  Spadeo  SyadlcoH  feotares. 


1.  THE  INDIANAPOLIS  STAR 

—Robert  P.  Early,  Managing  Editor 

F eature 

Fashion  Telling 
American  Designer  Patterns 
For  The  Record 
International  Designer  Patterns 
Personalized  Patterns 
Ilka  Chase 
William  Saroyan 
Romance  of  Flowers 
Young  America  Patterns 
An  important  ingredient  in  the 
Star  is  quality.  We  mean  fea 
readers. 

Jim  &  Stirling  Spadea  120  West  Slst  St.,  New  York  1 


(weekly) 

(weekly) 

(weekly) 

(weekly) 

(weekly) 

(weekly) 


reporting. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Hart,  former  farm  edi-  Dick  West,  Dallas  (Tex.) 
tor  of  the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Eve-  Morning  News  editorialist  —  to 
winff  Journal  —  now  editorial  assistant  editor  of  the  editorial 
page  editor.  Neale  Copple,  page, 
formerly  city  editor  of  the  Jour-  •  •  * 

nal— to  assistant  professor  of  Walter  Keeshan,  with  the 
journalism  at  the  University  of  North  Hollywood  (Calif.)  Val- 
Nebraska.  Clark  Gibbs,  recently  ley  Times  11  years  —  now  ex- 
with  the  publicity  department  of  ecutive  editor  of  Western  Avia- 
the  University  of  Nebraska —  tion  magazine, 
b)  general  assignment  reporter  ♦  •  • 

on  the  Journal.  Catherine  M.  Siebert,  for- 


r 
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Personal 

(Continued  from  page  41) 

city  editor,  now  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor  and  Harry  Bodine  has  re¬ 
turned  as  an  associate  editor 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Farm 
Quad  at  Spokane,  Wash.,  to  be¬ 
come  new  city  editor. 

*  *  * 

Michael  Grehl  —  from  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  to  night  city 
editor  of  the  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Commercial  Appeal,  succeeding 
Roy  Jennings  —  to  director  of 
publications.  Baptist  Brother¬ 
hood  Commission. 

*  Hi  Hr 

Tighlman  Clovd,  Pleasant 
Hill  (Mo.)  Times  —  president 
of  Democratic  Editors  of  Mis¬ 
souri. 

*  * 

Frank  C.  Addleman,  ad  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Honolulu  (Hawaii) 
Advertiser — elected  president  of 
the  Media  Association  of  Hawaii. 

*  *  « 

Roy  M.  Clark,  formerly  re¬ 
porter-photographer  of  the 
Corpus  Christi  (Tex.)  Caller- 
Times — to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C., 
to  do  work  on  the  Great  Plains 
Conseiwation  project. 

*  *  * 

A.  D.  Addison,  ad  manager  of 
the  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Her¬ 
ald  and  News — now  ad  director 
of  Southern  Oregon  Publishing 
Co.  He  had  been  with  the  H  and 
N  since  1932.  Wesley  Guderian, 
with  the  Herald  and  News  30 
years — taking  over  a  free  lance 
photo  business,  Eugene,  Ore. 
Velma  Olson — resigned. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Bob  Franklin,  formerly 
sports  editor  of  the  Artesia 
(N.  M.)  Daily  Press  —  now 
sports  editor,  Clovis  (N.  M.) 
News-Journal. 

*  *  * 

Charles  Mittlestadt — from 
reporter  for  the  Belen  (N.  M.) 
News-Bulletin  to  editorial  staff, 
Albuquerque,  (N.  M.)  Journal 
succeeding  David  Smoker,  who 
took  a  pr  job  with  the  Albu¬ 
querque  public  schools. 


MONOPOLIST  —  Vivian  Willits, 
women's  editor  of  the  Inglewood 
(Calif.)  Daily  News,  took  six  first 
prizes  in  the  annual  competition 
of  the  California  Association  of 
Press  Women.  She  was  cited  for 
interviews,  news  stories  and  an 
editorial. 

3  More  Correspondents 
Ousted  from  Iraq 

Larry  Collins,  United  Press 
International’s  Middle  East  cor¬ 
respondent,  was  expelled  from 
Baghdad,  Iraq,  on  less  than  12 
hours’  notice  last  week.  He  went 
to  Beirut,  Lebanon.  Also  expelled 
were  Winston  Burdett,  CBS,  and 
William  McHale,  Time  and  Life. 

The  only  Western  newsmen  re¬ 
maining  in  Baghdad  were  Stan 
Carter,  Associated  Press;  Doug¬ 
las  Brown,  London  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph;  Erik  Bui'shmied,  Can¬ 
adian  Broadcasting  Corp.  Two 
other  correspondents  who  were 
expelled  a  few  weeks  ago  were 
Joseph  Dynan,  Associated  Press, 
and  Geoffrey  Thur.sby,  London 
Daily  Express. 

• 

General  Foreman 

Hartford,  Conn. 
William  F.  Hennessey,  who 
has  been  composing  room  adver¬ 
tising  foreman  for  12  years,  has 
been  named  general  foreman  at 
the  Hartford  Times  succeeding 
Adrian  J.  Tyler,  who  retired 
after  46  years  of  service  with 
the  paper. 


Graduate  J-Study 
At  South  Carolina 

Columbia,  S.  C. 

A  program  of  graduate  study 
leading  to  the  Master  of  Arts 
degree  in  Journalism  will  be 
inaugurated  formally  by  the 
School  of  Journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  South  Carolina  next 
fall. 

Announcement  of  the  new  pro¬ 
gram  was  made  by  Dean  G.  A. 
Buchanan  of  the  journalism 
school  and  Dr.  W.  H.  Callcott, 
dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

Two  students  have  already  be¬ 
gun  w’ork  for  the  M.A.  They  are 
Robert  Pierce  and  John  Scott 
of  the  editorial  department  of 
the  State,  morning  daily  here. 
They  are  enrolled  in  Political 
Science  courses. 

Dean  Buchanan  said  graduate- 
level  courses  in  journalism  will 
be  offered  when  the  master’s  de¬ 
gree  program  officially  begins  in 
September. 


ilillllllllllllllilllllllllllllllllllllMIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIlllllllllHllllllllllllllimillllllllllUlllllllllllllllllllillllllllllllin^ 

Who  Disturbed  Decorum  at  The  Capitol? 


Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Malcolm  B.  Johnson,  executive 
editor  of  the  Tallahassee  Demo¬ 
crat,  stirred  up  a  smoldering 
controversy  between  newspaper 
and  TV  men  with  a  column  de¬ 
ploring  the  lack  of  decorum  in 
the  Governor’s  office  while  TV 
cameramen  took  over  at  a  public 
meeting. 

“Both  the  decor  and  decorum 
of  the  Governor’s  office  are  swept 
aside  when  the  whiz  kids  of 
electronic  news  reporting  whiz 


in  and  wire  the  place  for  audio 
and  video,”  the  editor  wrote. 

The  column  brought  letters  of 
protest  from  two  of  the  TV 
cameramen  regularly  covering 
the  Capitol  beat. 

George  Thurston  noted  that 
Governor  Collins  had  disposed  of 
the  solemnity  of  the  occasion 
by  leading  the  newsmen  and  com¬ 
mittee  members  in  singing 
‘Happy  Birthday’  to  ‘plain  old 
pen  and  pad  reporter’  Harold 
Parr,  of  the  AP.” 


THAT'S  ALL!— On  April  1.  Walter 
H.  Brunkhorst  put  down  his  copy 
pencil  and  retired  as  news  editor 
of  the  Springfield  (Mo.)  Daily 
News.  All  47  years  of  his  news¬ 
paper  career  were  spent  in  Spring- 
field.  Three  years  after  he  became 
a  cub  reporter  in  1915  he  was 
managing  editor  of  the  Springfield 
Republican. 

Capaldo  Named 
To  AP,  St.  Louis 

Charles  F.  Capaldo  of  the 
Associated  Press  staff  in  Mil¬ 
waukee  has  been  appointed  cor¬ 
respondent  at  St.  Louis,  Frank 
J.  Starzel,  AP  general  manager, 
announced  this  week. 

Mr.  Capaldo,  who  will  assume 
his  new  post  April  10,  succeeds 
Alva  N.  Dopking,  recently  named 
chief  of  bureau  at  Little  Rock. 

Mr.  Capaldo,  33,  is  a  native  of 
Teaneck,  N.  J.,  and  a  graduate 
of  Rutgers  University. 


3  Initiated  by  SDX 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

E.  A.  Resch,  publisher  of  the 
Chatham  News,  Siler  City;  Sam 
Ragan,  executive  editor  of  the 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer, 
and  Tom  Fesperman,  managing 
editor  of  the  Charlotte  Observer, 
were  admitted  to  membership  in 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  at  the  instal¬ 
lation  of  the  71st  undergraduate 
chapter  of  the  journalism  fra¬ 
ternity  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  recently. 


‘Different’  Award 

North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Ruth  Hew’itt,  publisher 
of  the  Tonawanda  News,  has 
received  the  DeMolay  Medal  of 
Appreciation  for  “daring  to  do 
the  different  in  recognizing  the 
99-plus  per  cent  of  young  people 
who  are  assets  to  the  community 
instead  of  highlighting  the  few 
who  get  into  trouble.” 
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Departures  Mark 
Strike  at  San  Jose 

San  Jose,  Calif. 

The  long  strike  at  the  San 
Jose  Mercury-News  is  producing 
staff  gaps. 

Mark  Wright,  Sunday  editor, 
has  announced  plans  to  join  the 
Honolulu  Advertiser.  Taylor 
Chambers  of  the  advertising 
staff  has  joined  Long  Adver¬ 
tising  Service  here. 

Mike  Brown  has  gone  to  the 
San  Rafael  (Calif.)  Independ¬ 
ent-Journal  and  Keith  Kalden- 
bach  has  joined  the  Los  Gatos 
(Calif.)  Times. 


-4rticle  in  SEP 

Tokyo 

Kenneth  Ishii,  one  of  the  bi¬ 
lingual  staffers  in  the  Associated 
Press  Bureau  here,  has  written 
an  article  for  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  on  the  romance 
of  Japanese  Crown  Prince  Aki- 
hito  and  Michiko  Shoda.  It  is 
scheduled  to  appear  soon.  Mr. 
Ishii  joined  AP  last  June  from 
International  News  Service. 


John  Evans,  Tampa,  said  “as 
for  our  distractions:  I  took  some 
film  the  other  morning  of  the 
Democrat’s  own  photographer 
standing  (I  did  not  observe 
whether  or  not  he  first  wiped 
his  feet)  on  one  of  the  public’s 
red  leather  upholstered  chairs 
and  attracting  considerable  at¬ 
tention  as  his  flash  repeatedly 
fired  lightning-like  bursts  across 
the  room.  His  movements  com¬ 
pared  favorably  with  those  of 
the  TV  man  who  moved  around.” 
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INFLATION 


lust  an  Indian  Giver 


of  the  final  cost  of  what  you  buy  goes  for  labor. 

It’s  kind  of  a  chain  reaction.  With  each 
round  of  wage  and  price  increases,  your  dollars 
lose  another  chunk  of  purchasing  power. 

If  things  keep  on  this  way  another  twenty 
years— or  ten— or  five— what  will  happen  to  your 
savings,  your  insurance,  your  pension  plans, 
your  children’s  education? 

Isn’t  it  time  to  stop  this  spiral  of  inflation  that 
eventually  robs  you  of  your  future  security? 


Not  only  is  inflation  an  “Indian  giver”— he’s  a 
pickpocket  to  boot. 

Under  inflation  you  think  you  get  a  few 
more  dollars  in  pay.  But  then  you  go  to  spend 
them.  Now  you  find  that  inflation  has  already 
taken  back  those  dollars! 

Inflation  is  caused  by  a  lot  of  things.  But  one 
of  the  most  important  is  rising  labor  costs  with¬ 
out  a  substantial  increase  in  the  nation’s  produc¬ 
tive  efficiency.  The  reason:  75  percent  or  more 


This  message  is  being  brought  to  you  by 


the  consumer  goods  are  Truscon  Metal  Windows,  Steel 
E)oors,  and  Sliding  Closet  Doors;  Republic  Steel  Kitchens; 
gutters  and  downspouts;  metal  lath;  bolts,  nuts,  and  nails. 


Republic  Steel  makes  many  products  which  are  sold  directly 
to  the  public,  besides  the  thousands  of  tons  of  steel  that 
go  into  other  industries  for  additional  fabricating.  Among 
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How  to  Avoid  Strike  On  Newspapers  Told 


“A  free  press  can  be  bled  to 
death  by  strikes.” 

Author  of  this  statement  is 
Dr.  Vincent  Naeser,  co-proprie¬ 
tor  of  the  210-year-old  Berlinske 
Tidende  of  Copenhagen,  Den¬ 
mark,  in  this  country. 

Dr.  Naeser,  71,  a  visitor  in 
the  U.  S.,  is  an  ardent  apostle 
of  the  Swedish  plan  for  avoiding 
newspaper  strikes  by  a  Court 
Arbitration.  He  has  conferred 
with  newspaper  executives  here 
on  the  system  which  has  kept 
the  press  in  Sweden  free  fi’om 
strikes  since  1937. 

No  Compulsion 

Compulsory  arbitration  is  not 
part  of  the  five-year  agreement 
against  lockouts,  strikes,  boy¬ 
cotts  or  blockades  of  newspapers. 
It  permits  wage  negotiations 
over  shorter  periods.  Both  unions 
and  publishers  in  the  Scandin¬ 
avian  countries  are  against 
government  interference  and 
have  voted  down  proposed  legis¬ 
lation  for  compulsory  arbitra¬ 
tion. 

“Union  workers  suffer  most  of 
all  when  they  shut  down  the 
free  press,”  Dr.  Naeser  said. 

This  year  Dr.  Naeser’s  Ber- 
lingske  Press  Library  published 
a  book  by  Hakon  Stangerup,  as¬ 
sociate  professor  of  the  Copen¬ 
hagen  Graduate  School  of  Eco¬ 
nomics  entitled  “How  to  Avoid 
Strikes  Within  Newspapers.” 

Dr.  Naeser’s  papers  and  others 
in  Copenhagen  were  shut  down 
in  1947  for  four  months.  Advo¬ 
cate  as  he  is  for  the  long-term 
plan  he  has  been  unable  to  bring 
its  adoption  to  his  own  country. 
The  difficulty  there  is  that  the 
same  unions  function  in  job  and 
printing  plants  as  on  news¬ 
papers,  which  rely  heavily  on 
job  printing  as  well  as  news¬ 
paper  publishing  for  income. 

The  Stangerup  book  con¬ 
cludes  with  the  assertions : 

“The  calamitous  newspaper 
strikes  in  London  in  1955  and 
in  New  York  in  1953  and  1958 
showed  with  great  cleamess 
that  the  discontinuance  of  the 
daily  press  in  a  large  city,  even 
for  a  week,  is  sufficient  to  con¬ 
fuse  the  citizens,  cause  general 
chaos  in  their  orientation,  and 
inflict  heavy  losses  on  business 
outside  the  press.  Radio  and  TV 
are  unable  to  replace  the  daily 
press.  .  .  . 

“The  conveyance  of  news,  the 
formation  of  opinion,  and  the 
free  exchange  of  commodities 
may  at  any  time  be  stopped  or 
seriously  impeded — namely  by 
stoppage  of  newspapers,  which, 
let  us  admit  it,  have  their  short¬ 
comings,  but  which  do  hold  the 
position  of  indispensable  wheels 


Dr.  Vincent  Naeser 

in  the  machinery  if  a  democratic 
community  is  to  function — at 
any  rate  in  a  democratic 
manner. 

Swedish  Formula 

Captain  Sten  Dehlgren,  once 
chief  editor  of  the  Dagens  Nyhe- 
ter,  Swedish  Liberal  newspaper, 
and  from  1920  to  1945  chairman 
of  the  Swedish  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association,  was  the 
man  who  solved  the  problem  in 
that  country. 

Key  to  his  idea  is  that  a  “long¬ 
term  agrreement”  should  be  con¬ 
cluded  between  newspapers  and 
their  union  workers  during 
which  it  should  be  obligated  to 
refer  questions  of  dispute  to  a 
court  of  arbitration. 

The  Court  is  permanent  and 
consists  of  three  impartial  per¬ 
sons  conversant  with  concilia¬ 
tion  and  wage  negotiations.  The 
parties  jointly  select  the  chair¬ 
man  and  one  other  member.  If 
the  parties  cannot  agree  on  the 
selections,  the  Ministry  of  So¬ 
cial  Affairs  appoints  the  persons 
concerned. 

The  third  member  of  the  Court 
is  the  impartial  chairman. 

When  the  Court  of  Arbitration 
assembles,  the  representatives 
appointed  by  the  parties  have  the 
right  to  participate  in  the  nego¬ 
tiations  but  not  in  the  voting. 
Each  of  the  parties  pays  half 
of  the  cost  of  the  Court. 

Factors  Weighed  by  Court 

When  trying  disputes,  the 
Court  shall  consider  the  follow¬ 
ing — in  addition  to  what  the 
negotiators  have  stated  and 
proved:  the  just  demand  of  the 
public  that  the  papers  are  pub¬ 
lished,  the  price  index,  the  gen¬ 
eral  wage  situation  on  the  labor 
market,  sensibly  arranged  oper¬ 
ation  and  healthy  working  con¬ 
ditions,  and  reasonable  living 


and  employment  conditions  for 
workers. 

Although  problems  have 
arisen,  relations  between  owners 
and  workers  have  been  more 
favorable  than  the  most  optimis¬ 
tic  expectation. 

During  the  period  from  1937 
has  only  twice  been  necessary 
to  turn  to  the  Arbitration  Court. 
On  the  one  occasion  no  award 
was  given,  the  dispute  was  re¬ 
ferred  back  for  renewed  negotia¬ 
tions  and  a  settlement  was 
reached. 

The  second  time  was  in  1941. 
The  price  index  had  risen  by 
26  points  and  at  the  same  time 
conditions  were  unfavorable  for 
newspapers.  The  compositors 
asked  for  a  5.5%  increase;  the 
employers  countered  with  2.4% 
offer  agreed  to  by  other  trades. 
The  court  decided  that  a  wage 
increase  of  3.5%  would  be  de¬ 
fensible  and  reasonable,  and 
this  was  accepted. 

When  the  genei'al  peace  agree¬ 
ment  was  last  signed  for  an¬ 
other  five-year  period,  a  joint 
statement  was  issued  reading: 

“A  free  democratic  forming 
of  opinion  is  a  part  of  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  society.  By  prolonging 
the  collective  peace  agreement 
the  two  parties  have  wished  to 
make  their  contribution  to  a 
development  of  such  a  nature 
that  no  impediment  to  the  free 
word  is  raised  by  conflicts  with¬ 
in  that  part  of  the  graphic  agree¬ 
ment  sphere  represented  by  the 
parties.  Although  the  prolonga¬ 
tion  is  limited  in  time,  the 
parties  hope  that  this  scheme 


may  become  permanent.” 

In  addition  to  spreading  the 
gospel  on  how  to  avoid  strikes 
Dr.  Naeser  attended  the  Press 
Congress  of  the  World  at  the 
University  of  Missouri  School 
of  Journalism  early  this  month. 
He  is  active  in  the  International 
Press  Institute  meeting  in  Ber¬ 
lin,  May  27.  He  himself  is 
author  of  “Safeguarding  the 
Freedom  of  the  Press”  published 
this  year.  In  this  book,  Dr. 
Naeser  concludes: 

“The  leading  men  of  the  press 
must  dedicate  themselves  to  the 
cause  of  a  free  and  responsible 
press  and  all  who  are  holding 
jobs  in  our  complicated  industry 
should  give  our  individual  sup¬ 
port  to  this  great  cause. 

“And  the  matter  is  urgent 
In  too  many  places  there  are  still 
to  be  found  journalists,  editors 
and  newspaper  publishers  with 
a  backbone  like  a  piece  of 
string  .  .  . 

“Although  undoubtedly  the 
Press  was  bom  with  a  backbone, 
there  are  still  some  units  where 
the  backbone  is  not  much  in 
evidence.  The  press  cannot  show 
its  backbone  until  we  ourselves 
are  determined  to  discharge  our 
full  responsibility  to  society.” 


New  Roto  Format 

Springfibxd,  Mass. 

The  Springfield  Sunday  Re¬ 
publican  is  changing  format  of 
its  rotogravure  section  from 
standard  to  tabloid,  effective 
April  5. 


Kansas  Tax  Is  Assailed 


Topeka,  Kans. 

Howard  Wilson,  legislative 
representative  of  the  Kansas 
Press  Association,  described 
Gov.  George  Docking  as  a 
“small-time  political  despot”  be¬ 
cause  of  his  veto  of  a  bill  ex¬ 
cluding  newspapers,  newsprint 
and  ink  from  sales  and  use 
taxes. 

The  charge  was  made  by  Mr. 
Wilson  in  an  article  in  the  Kan¬ 
sas  Publisher. 

“His  only  reason  for  being 
against  the  bill,”  he  wrote,  “was 
his  hatred  of  a  few  publishers.” 

The  day  the  bill  was  intro¬ 
duced,  Gov,  Docking  called  a 
press  conference.  At  that  con¬ 
ference,  Mr.  Wilson  said  the 
Governor  “gave  a  violent  dis¬ 
course  on  the  ethics  of  publish¬ 
ers  and  stated  that  they  were 
fat  cats  who  drove  around  in 
their  Cadillacs  while  the  man 
digging  the  ditch  paid  their 


taxes  for  them. 

“He  also  stated  vehemently 
that  he  would  veto  the  bill,  and 
he  hadn’t  even  seen  it.” 

The  bill,  with  the  Republican 
majority’s  support,  passed  the 
House  and  Senate. 

“The  governor  ‘put  the  pants 
on’  the  Democrats  and  most  of 
them  acceded  to  his  whims  and 
voted  against  their  friends,  the 
hometown  publishers,  and  for 
this  small-time  political  despot,” 
Mr.  Wilson  charged. 

The  KPA  sought  tax  exemp¬ 
tion  after  the  state  director  of 
revenue  had  declared  that  Kan¬ 
sas  newspapers  would  either 
have  to  pay  a  sales  tax  on  news¬ 
paper  sales  and  subscriptions  or 
a  use  tax  on  ink  and  newsprint. 

The  KPA  decided  to  seek  total 
exemption,  and  if  the  legislature 
was  unwilling  to  go  along,  the 
KPA  would  settle  for  a  sales 
tax. 
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Take  a  tip  from  the  doorman 


‘Land  of  the  outstretched  palm,”  some 
author  once  dubbed  Florida.  His  hyper¬ 
bolic  words  made  entertaining  reading 
and  inspired  many  rib-tickling  toast¬ 
master  jokes.  But  on  today’s  Florida 
scene,  their  implication  just  isn’t  true. 

Ask  any  Florida  hotel  doorman. 
He’ll  tell  you  the  average  visitor  is 
neither  a  “soft  touch”  for  gratuities 
nor  the  profligate  spender  he  is  reported 
to  be.  For  that  matter,  you  don’t  have 
to  take  a  doorman’s  word  for  it — just 
have  a  look  at  these  facts. 

Florida’s  official,  1958  Winter  Tourist 
Survey  shows  that  daily  expenditures 


averaged  $11.85  per  person.  And  that 
average  includes  the  spending  of  those 
who  stay  in  plush  hotels  and  slip  the 
doorman  “king-size”  tips,  as  well  as  that 
of  more  modestly  budgeted  sojourners. 

As  could  be  expected,  summer- 
average  expenditure  figures  drop  con¬ 
siderably  from  the  winter  highs  because 
of  the  reduced  tariffs  in  effect  at  most 
Florida  resorts.  Going  summer  rates 
for  motel,  apartment  and  hotel  accom¬ 
modations  are  about  one-half  of  the 
winter  peak.  In  summer,  too,  many 
resort  owners  add  packaged  entertain¬ 
ment  programs  to  their  list  of  attrac¬ 


tions  at  little  or  no  additional  cost. 

All  in  all,  there’s  a  time  and  place 
for  every  vacation  budget  in  Florida. 
And  no  place  else  do  vacation  dollars 
buy  so  much  breeze-swept  fun. 

From  season  to  season  as  you  report 
on  the  Florida  scene,  you  may  have 
need  for  more  details  on  the  cost  of 
Florida  holidays  or  other  aspects  of 
the  state’s  economy.  Let  us  serve  you. 
Simply  write: 

Florida  Development  Commission 
515-H  Caldwell  Building 
Tallahassee,  Florida 


t 
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YEAR  ’ROUND  LAND  OF  GOOD  LIVING 


Castro  Talks 
To  4  Press 
Groups  Here 

Newspapermen  will  have  four 
opportunities  to  beard  Dr.  Fidel 
Castro  in  their  own  dens  next 
week. 

The  leader  of  the  Cuban  revo¬ 
lution  who  used  to  see  newsmen 
in  his  mountain  hideout  is 
coming  to  Washington  and  New 
York  in  his  role  as  prime  minis¬ 
ter.  He  says  he  will  be  looking 
for  money  to  help  Cuba’s  eco¬ 
nomic  situation  and  will  defend 
his  governmental  policies,  in¬ 
cluding  wholesale  executions  of 
Batistans. 

Dr.  Castro  is  scheduled  for 
the  following  meetings  with  the 
press : 

April  17 — American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors,  Washing¬ 
ton.  He  will  speak  for  about  half 
an  hour,  in  English,  then  an¬ 
swer  questions  from  the  floor, 
probably  in  Spanish.  Only  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Society,  admitted  by 
badge,  will  be  permitted  to  ad¬ 
dress  questions  to  the  speaker. 

April  19 — On  NBC  “Meet  the 
Press”  program,  televised  from 
Washington  from  6  to  6:30  p.m. 
EST,  and  taped  for  radio  broad¬ 
cast  from  10:35  to  11  p.m. 

April  22 — Guest  at  a  luncheon 
in  New  York  sponsored  by  the 
United  Nations  Correspondents 
Association. 

April  23 — Guest  at  luncheon 
of  the  Overseas  Press  Club, 
Astor  Hotel,  New  York. 

• 

Biographies  To  Be 
Editors’  Memorials 

Norman,  Okla. 

Biographies  by  University  of 
Oklahoma  graduate  journalism 
students  will  commemorate  two 
Scripps-Howard  editors,  the  late 
George  B.  “Deac”  Parker  and 
the  late  Edward  A.  “Ted”  Evans. 

Dr.  Fayette  Copeland,  journal¬ 
ism  school  director,  said  $3,000 
was  recently  contributed  for  the 
memorials.  This  sum  consists  of 
$2,500  from  the  Scripps-Howard 
Ernie  Pyle  Royalty  fund  and 
$500  given  by  Senator  Mike 
Monroney,  after  Reader's  Digest 
paid  him  $500  for  an  article. 

Mr.  Parker,  who  was  editor-in- 
chief  of  Scripps-Howard  news¬ 
papers,  died  in  1949. 

Mr.  Evans,  editorial  writer 
and  general  editorial  board  mem¬ 
ber  of  Scripps-Howard,  died  in 
1951. 

Memorial  plaques  will  be 
placed  in  the  new  journalism 
building.  Both  men  were  0.  U. 
alumni. 


Baseball  Scribes  Return  Feature 


Fit  and  Ready  to  Work’ 

By  Jack  Hand 
Associated  Press  Sports  Staff 


Receives 

Definition 


Any  day  now  the  sun-tanned 
baseball  writers  will  walk  into 
the  office  to  the  tune  of  the  old 
refrain.  “How  did  you  like  your 
vacation?”  and  “Are  you  ready 
to  go  back  to  work?” 

If  the  hard-working  baseball 
writer  didn’t  know  better,  he 
might  take  exception  to  some  of 
these  cracks.  He  has  learned 
from  experience  it  is  best  to 
smile  and  turn  the  other  cheek. 
You  are  not  going  to  get  any 
sympathy  from  men  who  have 
been  trying  to  cut  your  copy 
with  hands  calloused  from 
shoveling  snow. 

There  is  no  inclination  here 
to  put  the  rap  on  the  spring 
training  assignment.  First  of  all, 
it  wouldn’t  be  time.  Besides,  the 
boss  might  read  it  and  feel  so 
sorry  for  you  that  he  would 
send  somebody  else  next  year. 

The  six-week  “vacation,”  to 
speak  in  jest,  does  offer  a  pleas¬ 
ant  change  of  scenery  from  the 
view  along  the  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral’s  Harlem  division.  It  hasn’t 
snowed  yet  since  I’ve  been  on 
the  circuit  although  there  is  an 
occasional  drop  of  rain.  (This 
year  it  poured  for  a  week 
straight) . 

You  Do  Have  To  Work 

However,  it  isn’t  all  fun  and 
frolic  amidst  the  sand  dunes. 
Players  do  get  hurt.  Managers 
and  general  managers  do  pop 
off.  Trades  are  made. 

One  year  Luke  Sewell  jokingly 
offered  to  heal  Joe  DiMaggio’s 
heel  for  half  his  season’s  salary. 
The  next  morning  it  was  a  one- 
day  wonder  in  the  headlines. 
Sewell,  being  a  fine  gentleman, 
wouldn’t  say  he  was  misquoted 
because  it  was  all  in  fun  over  a 
couple  of  bottles  of  coke.  The 
home  offices  of  some  of  the 
writers  took  a  dim  view  of  the 
matter  when  the  writers  tried 
to  explain  how  they  had  missed 
this  tremendous  story. 

It  is  the  time  of  the  year  when 
owners  glibly  talk  about  Mickey 
Mantle  or  Ted  Williams  being 
worth  $500,000. 

Things  were  rather  quiet  in 
Florida  this  Spring.  One  reason 
for  this  was  that  Ted  Williams 
was  in  Arizona.  Teddy  usually 
can  be  counted  upon  to  say  some¬ 
thing  that  will  drag  reporters 
out  of  bed  at  2  in  the  morning 
when  the  Boston  papers  hit  the 
street. 


But  Florida  had  12  teams, 
scattered  from  Clearwater  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Miami  on 
the  Atlantic.  Home  offices  insist 
upon  treating  Clearwater  and 
Miami  as  neighboring  commun¬ 
ities.  They  sometimes  forget  that 
it  is  well  over  250  miles  from 
some  of  the  West  Coast  camps 
to  the  Florida  East  Coast. 

3  Kinds  of  Writers 

Baseball  writers  in  Spring 
training  come  in  three  sizes. 
First  are  the  regulars  who 
follow  the  same  club  all  year — 
from  training  camp  to  last  place 
— or  first.  They  write  daily 
stories  about  the  club,  features 
in  early  Spring  and  game  stories 
during  the  rest  of  the  stay.  Sec¬ 
ond  are  the  columnists  who  make 
the  baseball  swing  after  the 
Widener  and  Flamingo  are  run 
at  Hialeah.  They  talk  to  the 
managers,  report  intimate  chit 
chat  among  the  players  and  do 
their  best  to  be  entertaining. 

The  other  breed  of  baseball 
writer  is  the  wire  service  man 
who  combines  a  bit  of  the  first 
two  with  an  attempt  to  make 
some  sort  of  an  analysis  of  the 
12  clubs  he  sees. 

As  this  fellow  still  is  trying 
to  explain  how  he  picked  St. 
Louis  (tied  for  fifth)  to  win  the 
National  League  pennant  last 
year,  there  will  be  no  details 
revealed  as  to  how  the  analyses 
are  made.  Another  contemporary 
is  having  the  same  problem 
about  a  1958  pick  of  the  Boston 
Red  Sox. 

Seriously,  there  is  only  one 
bad  rap  on  spring  training.  The 
regular  season  opens  too  soon. 

• 

Parliament  Gallery 
Open  to  Radio  and  TV 

Ottawa 

The  Parliamentary  Press 
Gallery  has  voted  to  admit  to  its 
general  membership  reporters  of 
radio  and  television  stations  and 
broadcasting  systems. 

The  Gallery,  established  as  an 
adjunct  of  the  Dominion  Parila- 
ment  since  confederation,  has 
limited  its  membership  to  per¬ 
sons  who  earn  the  major  pro- 
tion  of  their  income  through 
writing  parliamentary  and  gov¬ 
ernment  news  and  comment  for 
newspapers  and  news  services. 

Present  membership  is  about 
95. 


Denvek,  Colo. 
Judging  newspaper  feature 
stoiy  contests  caused  Palmer 
Hoyt,  publisher  of  the  Denver ; 
Post,  to  believe  many  people, 
including  newspapermen,  are 
confused  about  what  the  true 
newspaper  feature  is. 

“Aside  from  straight  neves 
stories  and  features,  we  have 
editorials,  sidebars,  background 
articles,  historical  articles,  drop- 
ins,  blurbs,  synopses,  and  others, 
and  I  suspect  that  some  people  | 
have  a  tendency  to  blur  all  the  | 
latter  into  features,”  observed  t 
Mr.  Hoyt.  S 

Mr.  Hoyt  asked  Alexis  Me- 1 
Kinney,  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher*,  a  man  with  more  than  30  i 
years  of  working  newspaper  ex-  i 
perience  from  reporter  through  I 
managing  editor,  to  write  a  defi- 1 
nition  of  a  newspaper  feature.  I 
He  came  up  with  this:  f 

“A  newspaper  feature  story  | 
is  an  article  which  finds  its  im- 1 
pact  outside  or  beyond  the  realm  I 
of  the  straight  news  story’s  \ 
basic  and  unvarnished  who-  ^ 
what-where-when-why  and  how.  I 

Penetration  of  Imagination  I 

“The  justification,  strength 
and  very  identity  of  the  feature  ,1 
lie  in  its  penetration  of  the  I 
imagination  —  not,  however,  in  I 
departing  from  or  stretching  the  | 
truth,  but  in  piercing  the  pecu- 1 
liar  and  particular  truths  that  I 
strike  people’s  curiosity,  sym- 1 
pathy,  skepticism,  humor,  con¬ 
sternation  or  amazement.  I 
“Writing  a  feature  story  is  I 
not  just  a  gathering  and  recita- 1 
tion  of  facts,  no  matter  how 
hard  the  writer  worked  to  as- 
semble  them  or  how  meticulous- 1 
ly  he  set  them  down.  It  is  a  I 
presentation  of  facts  and  asso-  ■ 
ciated  ideas  adroitly,  so  as  to 
spotlight  that  which  is  signifi- 1 
cant  but  not  apparent  to  the  I 
casual  observer.  | 

“Some  correctly  describe  the 
feature’s  essential  ingredient  as  ■ 
an  angle,  or  twist  —  the  twist  I 
meaning  a  clever  turn,  not  a  I 
distortion. 

“When  a  newspaper  writer 
produces  a  top  news  story,  he  is 
as  a  mason  laying  stone  on 
stone,  expertly  and  precisely 
producing  a  sound  and  impene¬ 
trable  wall  of  fact. 

“When  he  writes  a  feature,  he 
is  as  the  sculptor,  the  decorator, 
or  the  artist  striving  to  create  i 
from  ordinary  materials  the  era-  I 
bodiment  of  an  idea.”  I 
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Papers  Fold 
In  Syria  for 
Gov’t  Payoff 

By  Mounir  B.  Abboud 

Damascus 

All  but  five  publishers  of  daily 
newspapers,  weeklies  and  peri¬ 
odicals  in  Syria  have  now  de¬ 
clared  to  the  Directorate  Gen¬ 
eral  of  Information  and  Propa¬ 
ganda  their  wish  to  relinquish 
their  licenses  in  return  for  com¬ 
pensation  from  the  Government. 

Three  Damascus  dailies  closed 
recently.  Five  other  disappeared 
last  week. 

Al  Noor,  organ  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party,  was  closed  by  the 
Government.  Al  Manar  and  Al 
Rai  el  Aam  ceased  to  publish 
two  months  ago  at  the  request 
of  the  Government. 

When  the  United  Arab  Re¬ 
public  was  created  there  were 
19  dailies  and  23  weeklies  and 
periodicals. 

All  publishers  of  newspapers, 
weeklies  and  periodicals  in  the 
provinces  have  declared  their 
wish  to  waive  their  licenses  in 
return  for  compensation. 

The  Syrian  general  budget 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  in¬ 
cluded  $650,000  as  compensa¬ 
tion  for  press  publishers. 

New  Publications  for  Iraq 

A  new  daily  has  come  out 
in  Iraq  called  Al  Muwatin  Al 
Arabi  (Arab  Citizen).  Its  re¬ 


sponsible  director  is  Dr.  Mo¬ 
hammed  Salih  Badri  and  its 
editor  is  Lawyer  Abdul  Malik 
Badri.  The  latter  has  been  in 
journalism  for  a  long  time  and 
has  himself  published  several 
newspapers  in  the  past.  Two 
new  weeklies  have  also  been 
issued. 

Newspaper  owners  in  Iraq 
have  formed  a  committee  to 
draft  a  law  for  the  first  press 
syndicate. 

Decree  Law  in  Egypt 

A  Republican  Decree  Law 
was  issued  in  Cairo.  It  stipulates 
that  every  newspaper,  or  news 
agency  proprietor,  must  inform 
the  Press  Syndicate  Council  of 
the  conditions  of  work,  and 
notify  it  of  any  changes  in  these 
conditions. 

It  also  laid  down  that  the 
Press  Syndicate  Council  has  the 
right  to  object  to  any  conditions 
that  it  may  consider  prejudicial 
to  journalists,  and  to  demand 
their  modification.  Any  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  Council  and 
the  proprietor,  shall  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  a  committee  for  final 
decision. 

Two  New  Dailies 

Two  new  daily  newspapers 
have  appeared  in  Beirut.  The 
first  is  Al  Sahafa  which  is  the 
organ  of  the  Socialist  party. 
The  other  is  Al  Nida  which  has 
joined  the  weekly  Al  Akhbar 
in  making  communist  opinion 
heard  in  Lebanon. 

A  new  Jordanian  newspaper, 
Al  Watan,  appeared  in  Amman. 
Jordan  now  has  five  daily  news¬ 
papers. 


Dallas  News  Firm 
Clianges  Stock  Issue 

Dallas,  Tex. 

Amended  articles  of  incorpora¬ 
tion  have  been  filed  by  A.  H. 
Belo  Corporation,  publisher  of 
the  Dallas  Morning  News. 

All  of  the  preferred  stock  of 
the  corporation,  heretofore  out¬ 
standing,  has  been  redeemed  and 
canceled.  The  common  stock, 
heretofore  consisting  of  approxi¬ 
mately  707  shares  without  par 
value,  was  changed  to  provide 
for  850,000  shares  of  $5  par 
value. 

Of  the  850,000  shares  707,000 
are  provided  for  issuance  to 
existing  stockholders  in  exchange 
for  existing  shares  at  the  ratio 
of  1,000  to  one.  The  remainder 
of  the  authorized  common  stock 
of  approximately  143,000  shares 
are  held  in  the  treasury  of  the 
corporation. 

Snappy  AP  Shorts 
Encouraged  by  Prizes 

Columbus,  Ohio 

The  retired  publisher  of  the 
Dover  (Ohio)  Daily  Reporter, 
A.  H.  Hoopingamer,  is  inspiring 
short  bright  stories  in  Ohio 
newspapers  with  a  monthly 
award  of  $10. 

Each  month  the  Ohio  AP 
bureaus  send  nominations  for 
the  best  story.  At  the  end  of 
1959,  the  two  best  of  the  year 
will  be  selected  for  prizes  of 
$50  each. 

Mr.  Hoopingamer  established 
the  award  to  encourage  good, 
snappy  shorts. 


Political  Science 


Group  Selected 


Washingtok 

Awards  to  15  midwestern 
newspaper  reporters  for  cover¬ 
age  of  public  affairs  have  been 
announced  by  American  Political 
Science  Association. 

The  winning  newsmen,  picked 
from  staffs  of  540  daily  papers 
in  12  states,  will  receive  plaques 
and  will  attend  a  public  affain 
seminar  at  the  University  ol 
Illinois.  They  are: 

R.  Neale  Copple,  Lincoln 
(Neb.)  Evening  Journal. 

Nicholas  P.  Gicas,  LaPortt 
(Ind.)  Herald-Argus. 

Donald  J.  Gillard,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Times. 

Charles  E.  Glover,  Dayton 
(Ohio)  Daily  News.  j 

Dwight  E.  Jensen,  Des  Moinei 
(Iowa)  Register. 

Daniel  P.  McCarthy,  Laiising 
(Mich.)  State  Journal. 

Drake  Mabry,  Des  Moinet 
(Iowa)  Tribune.  1 

Michael  J.  Maloney  Jr.,  Ctn-  . 
cinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer.  L 

Henry  Saeman,  Springfield  ■ 
(Ohio)  Sun. 

Leo  Scherer  Jr.,  Lincoln  i 
(Nebr.)  Evening  Journal. 

Harry  W.  Swegle,  Chicago 
(Ill.)  Daily  News. 

Livingston  V.  Taylor,  Muncit 
(Ind.)  Star. 

Stanley  L.  Williams,  Madison 
Wisconsin  State  Journal. 

William  E.  Wilson,  Spring- 
field,  Illinois  State  Journal.  7 

Richard  S.  Johnston,  Rockford  t- 
(Ill.)  Register-Republic;  alter¬ 


nate. 
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Effective  In  Health  Education 


Daily  Most 

A  health  education  survey 
sponsored  by  the  American 
Osteopathic  Association  has  de¬ 
termined  that  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  has  twice  the  “striking 
power”  of  both  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision. 

The  survey,  which  required 
more  than  eight  months  to  com¬ 
plete,  was  conducted  at  Paducah, 
Ky.,  (population  47,000)  by 
Southern  Illinois  University. 

Purposes  Given 

The  association  decided  to 
sponsor  the  study  after  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  National  Health 
Council  at  New  York  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1957.  Delegates  had  ex¬ 
pressed  concern  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  communication,  the  cost 
of  purchasing  educational  ma¬ 
terials,  and  the  effectiveness  of 
the  three  principal  mass  media 
— newspapers,  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision. 


The  purposes  of  the  Paducah 
research  were  to: 

•Determine  whether  or  not 
a  short,  intensive  campaign 
could  raise  the  level  of  knowl¬ 
edge  concerning  a  specific  health 
problem. 

•Determine  the  comparative 
effectiveness  of  the  media. 

•Determine  the  retentiveness 
of  information  disseminated 
during  the  campaign  after  a 
lapse  of  six  months. 

The  research  began  in  April, 
1958,  with  students  from  Pa¬ 
ducah  Junion  College  conduct¬ 
ing  the  test  interviews.  Dr. 
Sheldon  S.  Steinberg,  assistant 
director  of  health  education  at 
Southern  Illinois,  was  the  sur¬ 
vey  director. 

Information  Campaign 

Arthritis  and  rheumatism  was 
chosen  as  the  subject  of  the 
study,  because  it  was  felt  that 


the  public  knew  less  about  them 
than  cancer  or  heart  disease. 

The  Arthritis  and  Rheuma¬ 
tism  Foundation  provided  all  of 
the  media  with  specially  pre¬ 
pared  news  stories,  features, 
slides,  film  clips,  and  spot  an¬ 
nouncements. 

The  Paducah  Sun-Democrat, 
radio  stations  WKYB  and 
WPAD  and  television  station 
WPSD-TV  gave  a  three-day 
saturation  campaign. 

2  to  1  for  Newspaper 

The  Sun-Democrat  carried 
daily  front  page  stories  and 
other  articles  which  ran  243 
column  inches.  Radio  station 
WKYB  used  81  spot  announce¬ 
ments  and  station  WPAD  used 
30  spots.  Television  station 
WPSD-TV  carried  nine  spot 
announcements,  a  half-hour  tele¬ 
cast  dealing  with  arthritis  and 
rheumatism,  a  15-minute  film. 


and  an  interview  with  Dr.  Stein¬ 
berg  regarding  the  health  prob¬ 
lem. 

The  most  pertinent  finding  of  fc 
the  study  was  a  significant  in-  | 
crease  in  knowledge  about  arth¬ 
ritis  and  rheumatism  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  campaign.  « 

Tabulated  test  data  revealed 
the  “response”  ratio  for  learning 
by  all  of  the  people  interviewed 
was  2-1-1  for  the  newspaper, 
radio,  and  television,  respec¬ 
tively. 

A  follow-up  testing  program 
six  months  after  the  information 
campaign  showed  that  generally 
a  high  level  of  knowledge  re¬ 
garding  arthritis  was  retained 
by  the  public. 

The  survey  is  the  first  of  a 
series  of  research  studies  in 
communications  planned  by  the 
Division  of  Public  and  Profes-  • 
sional  Service  of  the  American 
Osteopathic  Association.  j 
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Lincoln 


YOU 

should  see 
what’s  in 
our  new 
newspaper 
portfolio! 


Your  Intertype  representative  has  a  brand  new  portfolio 
with  him  these  days  that  contains  28  full-page  specimen 
showings  of  the  latest  trends  in  newspaper  typography. 
They  graphically  present  a  wide  variety  of  front  page, 
classified,  market  and  sports  settings.  This  portfolio  is 
the  most  complete  ever  prepared,  enabling  you  to  make 
side-by-side  comparisons  of  faces  for  every  newspaper 
text  and  headletter  need. 

You  and  your  staff  will  find  your  answer  to  modem 
newspaper  typography  and  makeup  in  these  sparkling 
pages.  So  give  your  Intertype  representative  a  special 
welcome  when  he  calls  with  his  new,  big  portfolio. 


A  Division  of  Harris-Intertype  Corporation 
360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn  1,  New  York 


Set  In  Windeor . . .  newest  member  of  Intertype's  Ruling  Family  of  Newspaper  Faces. 


Tape-Controlled 
Router  Handles 


PIsnt  *  Equipment 

ONCE-A-MONTH  E&P  REPORT 
ON  TRENDS  AND  DEVELOPMENTS 


Up  to  6  Plates 

The  Norwegian  daily,  Aften- 
posten,  which  runs  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  color  in  its 
morning  and  evening  editions, 
has  designed  an  automatic  rout¬ 
ing  machine  that  handles  six 
plates  simultaneously. 

Hans  H.  Riddeiwold,  produc¬ 
tion  manager,  advised  this  week 
that  the  router  has  proven  satis¬ 
factory  and  has  saved  a  lot  of 
time.  It  has  been  used  for  a 
couple  of  months,  he  said. 

The  machine  may  be  used  for 
two,  four  or  six  plates.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  one,  two  or  three  cylin¬ 
der  segments. 

The  plates  are  fastened  to  the 
cylinders  against  margin  bars 
by  means  of  two  or  four  spring 
loaded  clamping  devices,  at  the 
end  of  the  cylinders. 

At  the  right  hand  side,  one 
routing  head  is  mounted  on  top 
of  the  cylinder,  and  at  the  left 
hand  side  one  or  more  routing 
heads  are  mounted  directly 
underneath  the  cylinder. 

The  i-outing  heads  are  held  in 
routing  position  by  means  of 
solenoids  w’hen  the  machine  is 
working  automatically. 

When  the  routing  machine  is 
plated  up,  the  machine  is  pro¬ 
grammed  by  means  of  a  pointer, 
which  is  linked  to  a  magnetic 
tape  recording  device.  The  ma¬ 
chine  will  rout  the  plates  where 
the  pointer  has  not  touched  the 
surface  of  the  plates. 

When  the  machine  is  pro¬ 
grammed,  all  the  routing  heads 
are  set  at  the  extreme  left  posi¬ 
tion.  Starting  the  machine,  the 
heads  travel  from  left  to  right 
and  leave  untouched  the  wanted 
areas.  The  routing  time  after 
programming  takes  about  three 
minutes. 

The  routers  operate  at  a  speed 
of  11,000  R.P.M. 

For  the  final  close-up  routing, 
the  machine  may  be  operated 
manually.  The  operator’s  posi¬ 
tion  is  then  on  the  right.  This 
routing  head  is  surrounded  by 
glass,  lighted  by  spotlights  and 
with  an  air-jet,  blowing  the 
scales  away.  The  weight  is  about 
1500  lbs. 


Mint-Scented  Ad 

Chicago 

Chicago  citizenry  were  urged 
to  buy  Libby’s  Deep-Minted 
Brand  Pineapple  Chunks  re¬ 
cently  by  a  full-page,  black  and 
green,  mint-scented  ad  in  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times. 


SIX  AT  A  TIME — Automatic,  tape-controlled  routing  machine  speeds 
up  the  flow  ol  color  plates  for  the  Aftenposten  in  Oslo,  Norway. 

Errorless  Tape,  2  New  Machines 
And  No  Keyboard  Replace  3  Old  Ones 


Representatives  of  Radio  Corp. 
of  America  advised  delegates  to 
the  Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper 
Mechanical  Conference  that 
errorless  tape  is  being  developed 
for  use  in  Electrotypesetters 
that  will  be  compatible  with 
present  TTS  tape.  RCA  has 
taken  over  the  machines  w’hich 
were  engineered  in  the  Dow, 
Jones  research  laboratory  for 
the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

‘Direct  Mat  Drop’ 

By  use  of  solenoids,  the  key¬ 
board  is  by-passed  in  the  Elec¬ 
trotypesetters,  the  tape  impulses 
activating  the  escapement  on 
the  magazines.  An  RCA  tape 
puncher  will  have  a  memory 
mechanism  so  that  it  will  be 
errorless. 

Two  of  the  “Direct  Mat  Drop” 
typesetters  are  in  use  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  composing 
room  in  New  York. 

Before  the  Journal  had  Elec¬ 
trotypesetters  it  required  15 
machines  two  hours  and  45 
minutes  to  set  all  of  the  markets 
— about  41  machine  hours.  Now 
six  machines  do  the  job  in  two 
and  one-quarter  hours — 13%  ma¬ 
chine  hours.  They  are  set  to 
produce  7%  lines  (16  ems  wide) 
of  8  pt.  per  minute. 


Oklahoma  City 
Two  Model  36  Linotype  ma¬ 
chines  that  handle  slugs  up  to 
60  pt.  have  been  installed  in 
the  Oklahoma  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  composing  room,  replacing 
three  machines  that  had  been  in 
service  since  1937.  The  pair  of 
machines  cost  $46,000,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Composing  Room  Super¬ 
intendent  Herschel  Jordan. 

A  dual  router  has  been  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  stereotype  shop, 
supplementing  two  single 
routers. 


Rapid  City  Journal 
Buys  Press  for  Color 

Rapid  City,  S.  Dak. 

E.  H.  Lighter,  business  man¬ 
ager,  has  announced  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  four-unit  archtype 
Goss  press  from  the  ScUt  Lake 
City  (Utah)  Tribune  for  the 
Rapid  City  Journal.  Salt  Lake 
City  added  10  Goss  Headliner 
units  last  September. 

The  press  will  give  the  Jour¬ 
nal  full  color  facilities,  Mr. 
Lighter  said.  The  cost  will  run 
to  about  $100,000.  The  Journal’s 
page  length  will  be  cut  from 
22%  inches  to  21%  inches. 


Colored  Paper 
Aod  Ink  Make 
Restful  Reading 

Newspapers  printed  for  rest¬ 
ful  reading — they  are  the  goal 
of  E.  A.  Whiteford,  president 
of  Whiteford  Paper  Company, 
New  York. 

Working  with  Faber  Birren, 
a  color  authority,  Mr.  Whiteford 
has  promoted  Impact  Book  Pa¬ 
per.  Basically,  the  idea  is  that 
ink  of  the  same  chromatic  scale 
as  the  tint  of  the  paper  makes 
for  easier  reading. 

Mr.  Whiteford  has  run  some 
experiments  with  tinted  news¬ 
print.  A  dyestuff  called  Sunglo 
has  been  added  to  cancel  out 
the  blueness  found  in  socalled 
“white”  paper  and  create  a  light, 
warm  tone  in  the  orange  (coral) 
region  of  the  spectrum. 

Instead  of  black  ink,  a  deep 
and  concentrated  Nubian  Brown 
is  used.  Black  changes  to  a 
“faded”  gray  under  average 
press  conditions,  Mr.  Whiteford 
said,  but  Nubian  Brown  remains 
a  rich  and  attractive  color, 
whether  the  impression  is  light 
or  heavy. 

The  Nubian  ink,  compatible 
with  the  tinted  stock,  is  high  in 
contrast  for  quick  reading,  Mr. 
Whiteford  pointed  out.  Process 
color,  when  printed  on  the  tinted 
paper,  looks  natural  to  the  eye 
and  gives  the  paper  a  refresh¬ 
ing  newness. 

Mr.  Whiteford  said  he  plans 
to  license  paper  mills  and  ink 
manufacturers  to  produce  Im¬ 
pact  Newsprint  and  Impact  Nu¬ 
bian  new’s  ink.  Up  to  half  of  the 
royalties,  he  said,  will  be  spent 
to  promote  the  “restful  reading” 
newspapers. 

• 

Newsday  Retains 
Training  Director 

Allan  Woods,  production  man¬ 
ager  of  Newsday,  Inc.,  Garden 
City,  has  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  John  P.  Stanford  as 
production  training  director.  Mr. 
Stanford  was  formerly  training 
consultant  with  the  Research 
Institute  of  America  for  several 
years.  He  conducted  management 
and  supeirvisory  seminars  for 
various  newspapers.  Formerly, 
he  was  Corporate  Training  Di¬ 
rector  of  Celanese  Corporation 
of  America. 
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Press  Is  Moved 
On  Truck-with 
Ink  in  Fountain 

Flagstaff,  Ariz. 

Moving  a  10-ton  newspaper 
press  by  truck  and  having  it 
run  perfectly  when  set  up  at 
its  destination  was  accomplished 
recently.  Pressmen  think  it 
marks  a  big  step  forward  in  the 
transportation  of  press  equip¬ 
ment. 

When  the  Klamath  Falls 
(Ore.)  Herald  and  News  pur¬ 
chased  a  new  Hoe  Printmaster, 
its  old  16-page  Duplex  Standard 
press,  conveyors,  stereotype 
equipment  and  molding  table 
were  all  purchased  by  Scripps 
League  New'spapers,  Inc.,  for 


Flagstaff  and  the  wires  properly 
joined  without  difficulty. 

According  to  previous  ar¬ 
rangements,  Mr.  Denton  was  in 
Flagstaff  when  it  was  time  to 
set  up  the  press.  The  gears  were 
reattached,  wiring  connected, 
folder  and  former  and  roller 
arms  put  on.  The  switch  was 
thrown  and  the  press  started  to 
move. 

“Everything  worked  perfect¬ 
ly,”  according  to  the  anxious 
watchers,  “except  the  page  one 
cylinder  turned  a  little  hard.” 

Mr.  Denton  unscrewed  the  four 
bolts  in  the  bracket  which  holds 
the  plate  cylinder.  The  cylinder 
released  itself  and  the  press  ran. 

“We  even  sent  along  a  bucket 
of  old  orange  ink  which  was 
about  the  consistency  of  butter," 
Mr.  Denton  said,  “so  we  ran  a 
page  one  color  banner.  The  press 
job  compared  favorably  with  the 
JUBILANT  over  the  success  of  their  experiment,  Les  Wolf,  left,  of  paper  run  in  Oregon  on  the 


use  at  its  Arizona  Sun  plant 
here.  The  press  had  been  in  op¬ 
eration  at  Klamath  Falls  since 
1936. 

The  Arizona  Sun  remodeled 
another  building  to  house  the 
press  because  its  addition 
changed  the  operation  from  flat¬ 
bed  to  rotary.  Plans  were  car¬ 
ried  out  to  set  up  the  press  in 
the  new  building  so  it  could  be 
run  and  the  crew  familiarized 
with  rotary  equipment  before 


Sell  non  $p$ee 
with  the 
POWER  of 
COLOR!  I 


NEWSPAPER 

ROLLERS 


National  advertisers  demand  qual-  | 
ity  when  they  boy  newspaper  color 
space!  Assure  yourself  of  this  valu¬ 
able  market.  Ideal  has  stabilized 
the  performance  of  DX  ROP  News¬ 
paper  Rollers,  proved  them  in  the  , 
tremendous  runs  of  leading  metro¬ 
politan  dailies.  Get  your  share  of  i 
this  growing  market! 

Regrinding  \ 
facilities 
available 
near  you! 


1  IDEAL 

ROLLER  &  1 

MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

2S12W-34THS1 

21-34  THIRTY  NINTH  AVENUE 

CHICAGO  I.  ai 

LONG  ISLAND  CITY  1  N  Y. 

A049-6073  MAYWOOD  < 

AVI.  533R  PEACHTREE  ROAD.  NE 

HUNTINGTON  PARK.  C 

:ai  chamu.ee,  ga. 

Scripps  League  Newspapers,  and  Gene  Denton,  press  foreman  of  the 
Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  and  News,  watch  the  first  run  off  a  Duplex 
I6'page  Standard  press  at  the  Flagstaff  (Ariz.)  Sun  plant.  The  press  was 
hauled  1,300  miles  by  flatbed  truck  from  Klamath  Falls  to  Flagstaff. 


press. 

Daily  to  Quit 
40-Year  Site 


the  complete  operational  trans¬ 
fer  was  made. 

Covered  by  Insurance 

It  was  decided  to  build  a  five- 
foot  press  pit.  The  “groimd” 
was  found  to  be  solid  rock  and 
it  required  230  charges  of  dyna¬ 
mite  to  shake  the  rock  loose  so 
the  pit  could  be  excavated  and 
sealed. 

Les  Wolf  and  Burl  C.  Haga- 
done,  Scripps  League’s  general 
production  manager,  went  to 
Klamath  Falls  and  watched 
press  foreman  Gene  Denton 
make  a  final  test  run  on  the 
press  in  the  Herald  and  News 
plant. 

Consolidated  Freightways  got 
the  moving  job  because  the 
Klamath  Falls  manager,  D.  M. 
Romtvedt,  made  the  pitch,  set 
a  reasonable  price  and  included 
complete  insurance  coverage  for 
the  1,300-mile  trip. 

Some  press  equipment  sales¬ 
men  said  a  press  could  not  be 


MECHANICAL-PRODUCTION 

ASSISTANT 

Well-established  metropolitan 
morning  newspaper  is  seeking  a 
man  with  engineering  training 
and  some  knowledge  of  printing 
processes.  As  part  of  mechanical 
administrative  staff,  assignments 
will  involve  supervision  and  liai¬ 
son  with  production  foreman. 
Salary  to  $9,000.  Write  Box 
1600,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


shipped  whole  but  must  be  dis¬ 
mantled  and  re-erected  at  its 
destination.  Neither  the  seller 
nor  the  buyer  had  machinists  to 
spare  nor  had  the  Flagstaff  pa¬ 
per  any  experience  with  rotary 
equipment,  so  shipping  the  pre.ss 
whole  was  tried. 

How  It  Was  ‘Packed’ 

The  35-foot  long  press  was 
shortened  to  14  feet  by  removal 
of  the  former  and  folder  from 
the  frame  and  the  framework 
holding  the  pipe  rollers  and  the 
roller  arms  which  hold  news¬ 
print  rolls.  Sheets  of  half-inch 
steel,  same  size  as  the  ends  of 
the  press,  were  bolted  onto  each 
end  through  holes  cut  in  the 
metal  to  fit  the  holes  already 
in  the  press  framework.  Then 
angle  irons,  actually  tie  rods, 
were  run  diagonally  through  the 
press  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
crossing  in  the  middle,  and  fast¬ 
ened  to  the  metal  sheets.  Gears 
beneath  the  framework  of  the 
press  were  removed  and  packed 
in  the  box  with  the  former,  the 
folder  and  the  portable  color 
ink  fountains  to  accompany  the 
press  to  its  new  home. 

Wires  I.abelled 

The  10-ton  unit  remaining 
was  jacked  up,  using  jacks  on 
both  sides  to  keep  it  level,  eased 
onto  metal  rollers  and  rolled  up 
the  ramp  and  out  into  the  street. 
There  it  was  jacked  up  again 
and  moved  onto  the  flatbed 
truck.  Remaining  on  the  press 
were  the  blankets,  rubber  rollers 
and  plates.  Even  the  black  ink 
was  still  in  the  fountain. 

All  of  the  electric  wires  were 
labeled  and  numbered  so  a  junc¬ 
tion  box  could  be  attached  at 


Corning,  Calif. 

A  new  plant  and  doubled  press 
facilities  are  planned  by  the 
Coming  Daily  Journal  in  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  will  entail  departure 
from  quarters  occupied  for  40 
years. 

Circulation  and  advertising 
growth  require  the  expansion, 
John  F.  Wood,  publisher,  said 
in  announcing  the  purchase  of 
the  new  plant  site  by  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  Valley  Newspaper  Corpo¬ 
ration. 

Complete  remodeling  of  an 
existing  building  and  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  press  building 
will  provide  the  newspaper  with 
a  complete  plant,  parking  space 
and  office  space  which  will  be 
available  for  lease. 

A  Duplex  Press  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  Paradise 
(Calif.)  Post.  It  will  replace  a 
Babcock  which  the  Observer  has 
used  for  more  than  26  years. 

• 

Reno  Newspapers 
Start  New  Plant 

Reno,  Nev. 

Construction  of  a  new  build¬ 
ing  to  house  the  Nevada  State 
Journal  and  Reno  Evening  Ga¬ 
zette  will  start  immediately. 

The  entire  plant,  including  a 
new  press  and  all  other  facili¬ 
ties,  is  expected  to  represent  an 
investment  of  about  $2,500,000 
when  ready  for  occupancy  early 
next  year. 

Total  floor  space  will  be  ap¬ 
proximately  50,000  square  feet. 
The  building  will  be  two  stories 
in  height  with  a  partial  base¬ 
ment,  located  at  the  intersection 
of  Stevenson  St.  and  Church 
Lane. 
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PRINTS 
BOTH 
SIDES 
AT  THE 
SAME 
TIME 


Leading  the  way 


. . .  the  first 
high  production 
offset  perfecting 
news  press  .  . . 
complete  with  folder 
. . .  and  within  the 
price  range  of 
the  smaller  publisher 


Completes  your  publication 


AVAILABLE  IN  1,  2,  3  or  4  UNITS 


in  ONE  FAST  OPERATION 


in  either  monotone  or  color, 


For  further  information 


CHANGE  TO  VANGUARD  ECONOMY 


USE  THE  COLD-TYPE  PROCESS 


AND  PAPER  FROM  ROLLS 


An  Associate  of  Orville  Dutro  &  Son,  Inc. 

211  NORTH  ERVAY  ST.,  DALLAS  1,  TEXAS 
Riverside  8-8229 

lOS  ANGIIES:  117  W.  NINTH  ST.,  lOS  ANGUES  15,  (AllFOINIA  •  MAdison  7-IS5i 
CHICAGO:  B1  WEST  VAN  BUIEN  ST.,  CHICAGO  3,  IIUNOIS  •  lAndolph  i-7V77 
NEW  YORK:  1M0  BIOADWAY,  NEW  YOIK  CI1Y,  N.  Y.  •  MUrroy  HiH  3-1253 


Main 
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16  Color-Matic 
Units  on  Order 
For  Two  Dailies 

Within  a  short  time  of  formal 
unveiling  of  the  Color-Matic 
press,  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  signing  of  orders  for 
16  units. 

First  to  contract  for  the  units 
which  have  been  designed  for 
speeds  up  to  70,000-per-hour  and 
ROP  color  was  E.  K.  Gaylord 
of  the  Oklahoma  City  (Okla.) 
Oklahoman  and  Times.  The 
eight-unit  press  installation, 
scheduled  for  some  time  in  1960, 
at  a  cost  of  more  than  $900,000, 


will  give  the  Oklahoma  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  plant  20  units. 
The  Hoe  Units  will  be  lined 
alongside  the  12  Goss  Headliners 
which  were  installed  in  1951. 
Four  surplus  units  of  the  Goss 
color  comic  press  will  be  re¬ 
moved. 

The  second  order  came  from 
O.  E.  Davis,  president  of  the 
Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enterprise, 
also  for  eight  units  equipped 
with  3:2  folders,  automatic  reels 
and  overhead  color  couples.  Date 
of  delivery  has  not  been  set. 

C.  E.  (Mickey)  Meeks,  com¬ 
posing  room  foreman  for  both 
the  Beaumont  Enterprise  and 
Beaumont  Journal  since  1948, 
has  been  named  mechanical 
superintendent  for  the  two  pub¬ 
lications,  it  was  announced  by 
R.  M.  Frost,  business  manager. 
It  is  a  newly-created  post. 


100-Line  Screen 
For  Color  Next 
In  Direct  Print 

Printing  color  direct  from 
plates  with  85  or  100-line  screen 
halftones  is  the  next  thing  to 
be  tried  by  the  Holyoke  (Mass.) 
Transcript-Telegram.  Direct 
printing  for  color  is  old  stuff 
—  since  1954. 

Frank  Downey,  mechanical 
superintendent  of  the  Holyoke 
paper,  told  the  Mid- Atlantic 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence  how  successful  it  has  been : 

“In  printing  from  engravings 
we  found  halftones  would  re¬ 


produce  with  more  detail  ar; 
clarity,  Bendays  much  smoothf 
and  uniform,  color  inks  laid’i 
smoother  which  added  mo; 
punch  to  the  ads  and  near  per 
feet  register  was  a  natural. 

“All  our  engravings  are  ot| 
magnesium  due  to  some  conime: 
cial  accounts  that  require  thiil 
metal  in  their  operation.  Zintl 
should  do  just  as  well  but  migi;! 
not  stand  up  under  long  rumi 
unless  it  was  chromed  or  nick-i 
eled.  To  date  the  longest  m 
has  been  225,000  with  mag¬ 
nesium.  We  have  two  Dow-i 
ANPA  fast  etching  machines; 
and  etch  all  our  engraving?- 
down  to  .035"  to  minimize  thei 
routing.  Large  open  areas  arei 
painted  in  and  dropped  out  later  i 
on  the  router. 

“Dead  metal  is  left  at  top  and 
bottom  of  the  engravings  until) 
they  have  been  curved.  For  reg-i 
istering  fine  center  marks  are] 
placed  at  the  top,  bottom  and, 
sides  of  each  pasteup  or  draw-i 
ing.  After  etching,  we  scribe! 
marks  on  the  bottom  of  the  en-i 
graving  between  these  lines.  Thej 
steel  dummies  have  similar! 
scribe  lines  which  will  matcli; 
with  lines  on  engravings. 

“In  this  way  we  register  en-f 
gravingfs  on  the  dummies,  and! 
this  method  is  foolproof  whether 
the  engravings  are  for  a  full  or ' 
partial  page.  It  has  to  be  good| 
as  most  times  we  are  rushing  1 
the  engravings  down  to  the 
j  press  room  fifteen  and  twenty 
minutes  before  press  time.  True., 
a  little  shimming  is  necessary 
‘  at  times  for  registering. 

“We  use  a  common  three  roll 
bender  which  is  found  in  every 
i  tinsmith  shop.  A  piece  of  soft 
'  tin  is  placed  over  face  of  en-' 

I  graving  before  curving  for  pro¬ 
tection.  The  engraving  is  curv’ed 
more  than  is  required  so  it  will 
fit  tighter,  since  curving  to  the! 
exact  diameter  is  not  necessary 
and  it  is  not  a  fussy  job  to  do 
the  curving.  Before  curving  we 
place  pieces  of  stereotyping 
packing  .040"  in  the  dead  metal 
areas  where  there  is  a  bottom 
to  the  plate  to  get  a  better 
curve.  This  material  is  left  on* 
until  the  dummy  with  mounted 
engraving  has  been  turned  over 
on  the  press  three  or  four  times 
to  set  it  firmly  in  place  after 
which  it  is  removed. 

“Strips  of  double  faced  tape 
MMM  Scotch  Brand  #960,  3' 
wide  X  .010"  are  placed  on  the 
dummy  and  the  engraving  set 
in  place  on  top  of  the  tape.  It 
takes  about  two  minutes  for  this 
task.  At  first  we  used  stereotype 
dummies  but  no  matter  how 
careful  we  were  they  were  al* 
ways  uneven.  Steel  dummies  ^ 
were  the  answer  for  an  accurate  ; 
laminated  plate.  ;; 


advertising 
typographers 

prefer  the 

STAR  SELECTRO-MATIC  QUADDER! 


TOP  QUALITY  AND  FAST  SERVICE  are  a  must  with  advertising 
typographers  like  The  Composing  Room  Inc.  in  New  York.  Owner  Sol  Cantor  says 
“To  meet  my  customers’  requirements  1  must  have  efficient  equipment . . . 

Star  Quadders  —  there  are  six  in  our  shop  —  help  to  meet  our  high  standards  and 
have  substantially  increased  production  without  increasing  costs.”  Machinist 
Fred  Bauknecht  adds,  “I  have  to  be  sure  our  equipment  is  going  to  produce. 

The  Selectro-Matics  in  our  plant  have  stood  up  under  demanding 
operating  conditions  . . .  maintenance  time  and  cost  have  been  practically  nil.” 

Men  like  these  must  have  dependable  equipment.  They  cannot  afford  the  risk 
of  using  inferior  machines  . . .  which  might  cause  breakdowns  and  slow  production. 
That’s  why  their  choice  is  STAR  ...  as  is  the  choice  of  cost-  and 
quality-minded  typographers  across  the  country  who  have  installed 
Selectro-Matic  Quadders  on  their  Linotypes  or  Intertypes. 

Write  today.  Find  out  how  automatic  quadding,  the  STAR  way,  can 
increase  your  plant  efficiency  and  improve  your  profit  picture. 

STAR  PARTS,  Inc. 

SOUTH  HACKENSACK.  N.  J. 

branch:  1327  BROADWAY.  KANSAS  CITY.  MO.  AGENCIES;  CHICAGO  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  DENVER 
LOS  ANGELES  •  SO.  ACTON.  MASS.  «  M.  DRORI,  MONTREAL  AND  AGENTS  OVERSEAS 
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Mat  Pak  gets  editions  on  th.e  street— fast 


MATRIX  BACKING 


MViSfoV'. 


cuts  mat  processing  time  in  half,  saves  money! 


Mat  Pak  gives  you  better  plates  and  half-tones  with 
deep,  automatic,  uniform  packing— quality  repro¬ 
duction  at  less  cost.  With  Mat  Pak,  your  process¬ 
ing  time  is  cut  in  half  to  give  extra  speed  from 
composing  room  to  press  room,  speed  needed  to 
meet  close  deadlines.  Mat  Pak  has  been  used 


1  with  greatest  success  in  full  production  by  leading 
newspapers  for  as  long  as  two  and  one-half  years. 
For  your  newspaper,  Mat  Pak  will  help  curb  rising 
1  production  costs  and  ease  the  manpower  short- 
)  age.  Give  Mat  Pak  a  trial.  Write  to  Kimberly-Clark 
I  Corp.,  Neenah,  Wisconsin,  Dept.  Number EP-1 1-49. 

Mat  Pak  it  trademark  of  KIMBERLY-CLARK  CORP. 

Kimberly-Clark  Corporation 

NEENAH.  WISCONSIN 
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St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

“It  passed  the  test  with  fly¬ 
ing  colors!” 

Don  Shorten,  production  man¬ 
ager  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times,  sighed  a  bit  w’hen  he  said 
that,  because  the  first  run  on  the 
10  units  of  the  new  Scott  press 
was  so  complicated  it  took  as 
long  to  set  up  as  it  did  to  run — 
five  hours  for  each. 


EDITOR  SC  PUBLISHER  for  April  II,  1959 


The  press  was  “broken  in” 
with  a  Sunday  edition,  March  8. 
Two  color  cylinders  and  the 
upper  formers  were  used  and 
two  pages  were  run  over  angle 
bars.  It  took  12  portable  ink 
foimtains  to  handle  the  color. 

The  run  was  made  up  of  48 
pages,  including  a  16-page  tab¬ 
loid  ad  section.  There  w’ere  two 
colors  and  black  on  the  Women’s 
Section  and  three  colors  and 
black  on  the  Real  Estate  Sec¬ 
tion  covers,  and  two  color  ads 
inside  the  realty  section.  One 
color  was  used  on  the  cover  and 
last  page  of  the  tab. 

Next,  130  Pages 

On  March  12,  Don  Shortell 
had  a  130-page  issue.  It  took 
three  press  runs,  including  a  72- 
page  main  run.  Mailroom  had  to 
handle  a  double  stuff  and  circu¬ 
lation  had  to  bag  all  papers  be¬ 
cause  of  rain. 

In  the  big  edition  was  a  rec¬ 
ord  section  of  32  pages  for 
Ward’s.  Two  local  firms  took 


STBBL  and  ALUMINUM 


sections  of  16  and  14  pages, 
tabloid. 

And,  lots  of  color,  of  course. 

“We  couldn’t  have  done  it  on 
the  old  press,”  said  Mr.  Shortell, 
after  receiving  compliments 
from  Ad  Director  Irwin  Simp¬ 
son.  The  old  eight-unit  Goss  was 
sold  to  the  Pueblo  (Colo.)  Star 
Journal. 

• 

Move  Planned 

Tempe,  Ariz. 

The  Tempe  Daily  .Vews  will 
be  moved  into  the  O’Malley 
Building  at  605-607  Mill  Avenue, 
when  alterations  are  completed 
by  summer,  according  to  owner 
and  publisher  Francis  Connolly, 
in  announcing  the  purchase  of 
the  building  for  an  undisclosed 
amount. 


CHASES 

THE  BEST  AND  MOST  ECONOMICAL 
MONEY  CAN  BUY! 
•Itctrically  welled  steel  dieses, 
vith  the  smMtlily  fround  joints  are  world 
renowned. 

Amseo  Aluminmn  Ckases  are  specifieally 
■ado  for  operations  wherein  lightness  Is 
a  desired  factor.  Steel  insert  sopports  re- 
daces  wear  to  a  minimum  at  the  cantKt 
points  of  the  foot  stick  and  side  wedge 
screws. 

Sgoared  and  true  Amsco  Chases  are  pat* 
tamed  from  a  template  or  a  blue  print. 
Amsco  supplies  a  "complete  chase  lino", 
tor  newspapers,  commercial  printers,  stor- 
ootypors  and  oloctratypers.  Standards  or 
specials  arc  available. 

UTttN  mUM  mu  KIUIS  M  WMTt  MtCT 

ANOKM  mo,  OUSE  CONPMT 

w  UM  nuM  an  L  o  s 
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SINGLE-COPY  WRAPPER— Inventor  L.  J.  Thoele  feeds  copies  of  the 
Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  Gazette  into  his  single-copy  wrapping  machine. 
Another  model  with  automatic  feed  wraps  papers  at  the  rate  of  50  to 
60  a  minute.  As  paper  and  wrapping  sheet  meet  on  the  conveyor  table, 
the  machine  throws  a  wrap  around  the  paper,  compresses  it  into  tight 
roll  and  glues  the  wrapper.  Mr.  Thoele  runs  machine  shop  at  Grand 
Junction,  Colo. 


Zinc  Plates  to  Cut 
Comics  Printing  Cost 

The  New  York  News  figures 
on  saving  about  $140,000  a  year 
on  its  bill  for  electrotypes  for 
comic  sections  by  etching  on 
quarter-inch  zinc  and  printing 
direct. 

It  takes  only  a  few  minutes 
to  register  the  curved  zinc  plates, 
S.  D.  Willey,  News  mechanical 
superintendent,  said  at  the  Mid- 
Atlantic  Mechanical  Conference. 


Pereira  Firm  Designs 
Newspaper  Plants 

CHICAGO  (UD)  — Pereira  & 
Associates,  architects  and  engi¬ 
neers,  has  specialized  for  years 
in  the  design  and  planning  of 
newspaper,  publishing  and 
printing  plants  —  including  ad¬ 
ditions,  modernizations  and 
production  analyses. 


Fargo  Forum  Adds 
To  Color  Presses 

Fargo,  N.  D. 

Additions  to  existing  color 
equipment,  plus  new  and  larger 
type  faces,  have  been  installed 
by  the  Fargo  Forum-Moor  head 
News  in  a  $100,000  expansion 
program. 

Color  facilities  have  been  im¬ 
proved  by  the  addition  of  a  new 
color  cylinder,  or  “hump.” 

The  Forum-News  has  con¬ 
verted  to  9-point  Intertype  Royal 
for  text  material.  The  new  type 
face  for  classified  is  6-point 
Linotype  Spai'tan  Book.  At  the 
same  time  the  Fonim-News  re¬ 
duced  its  column  width  to  11 
picas. 


Royal  Booklet 

A  16-page  booklet  issued  by 
Intertype  shows  the  newest  text 
face  developed  especially  for 
newspapers  —  Intertype  Royal. 
Taller-looking  and  darker.  Royal 
is  said  to  provide  all  the  econo¬ 
mies  of  newsprint  savings 
through  its  high  word  count  in 
narrow  column  measures. 


Complicated 
Run  Christens 
10-llnit  Press 
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New  Fotosetter 
Keyboards  from 
3  to  72  Points 

A  photographic  line  compos¬ 
ing  machine  capable  of  setting 
composition  in  all  sizes  3  pt. 
through  72  pt.  at  keyboard  speed 
is  being  placed  on  the  market 
by  Intertype  Company,  Division 
of  Harris-Intertype  Corporation. 

Called  the  Super  Display  Fo¬ 
tosetter,  the  machine  extends 
the  type  size  range  of  the  Foto¬ 
setter  from  the  present  48  pt., 
using  12  pt  matrices,  to  72  pt. 
through  use  of  18  pt.  matrices 
and  4X  lens  and  gear  train. 

A  recent  line  count  study  of 
ten  newspapers  shows  that 


NEW  Super  Display  Fotosetter 
(Intertype)  reflects  re-design 
which  provides  means  of  setting 
in  all  sizes  from  3  pt.  to  72  pt.  at 
keyboard  speed. 


Progress  Reports 
At  ANPA  Parley 

The  program  arranged  for 
the  ANPA  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence,  June  22-26  in  Chicago,  will 
feature  progress  reports  on  the 
development  of  new  machines 
in  every  production  department. 

Many  of  the  devices  have  been 
on  the  market  for  several  years 
but  have  been  put  to  work  in 
newspaper  plants  over  the  last 
year  or  two.  Delegates  to  the 
conference  will  be  brought  up-to- 
date  on  performance. 

In  a  session  with  adverti.sers 
and  agency  representatives  the 
emphasis  will  be  on  color  print¬ 
ing. 

George  F.  Marshall,  Portland 
(Me.)  Press-Herald  and  Ex¬ 
press,  is  chairman  of  the  Me- 


99.81%  of  all  newspaper  display 


-  - .  .  -  for  larger  type  sizes  or  extend- 

composition  is  72  pt.  in  size  or  gj  width  faces,  a  90-channel 
smaller.  magazine  has  been  made  availa- 

The  Super  Display  Fotosetter  ble.  The  machine  provides  for 
takes  all  standard  film  or  phot<>  mixing  between  fonts  in  the  90- 
sensitive  papers  in  rolls  of  vari-  channel  magazine  and  the  regu- 
ous  widths  up  to  51  picas.  The  li7-channel  magazines, 
new  lens  tu^et  arrangement,  jg  ^  n^atrices,  de- 

providing  14  lenses,  pewits  use  appearance 

of  many  type  sizes  ^thout  in-  reproduction  in  all  sizes 

terch^gmg  lenses.  To  accom- 
modate  wider  matrices,  needed 

For  ('.oinplicaled  Copy 

In  announcing  the  Super  Dis¬ 
play  Fotosetter,  Raymond  B. 
Daigle,  Intertype  vicepresident, 
said  that  through  the  combined 
use  of  the  four  basic  matrix 
sizes,  namely  6,  8,  12  and  18  pt., 
in  conjunction  with  lenses  and 
gear  trains  ranging  from  %X 


2  Gannett  Dailies 
Under  One  Roof 


PROOUCnON  niODUCTS  FOR 
THE  ORARHIC  ARTS 


Coffedfi 


CARLSON  HI-IO  NEWSPAPER  CHASE 
CARLSON  SHELL  PLATE  FINISHER 
ROP  COLOR  separations 


BEN  FRANKLIN  BUILDING 
MINNEAPOLIS  IS,  MINNESOTA 


CAPCO  REWINDER 
SAVES  NEWSPRINT 

Sov*  np  to  4  rolls  of  Mwtprlat 
o  day. 

Ofht  Copco  Produch 

*  PORTABLE  INK 
FOUNTAIN 

*  CORE  STRIPPER  2 

*  PLATE  GAUGE  | 

*  "FACE-O-TYPE"  J 

MACHINE  Mocbaaleolly  ro- 


For  complete  details  on  any  CAPCO  Products  write 
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The  shape  of  flight 

The  shapes  of  things  that  fly  have  always  been 
determined  by  the  materials  they  are  made  of. 
Feathers  form  wings  that  are  basically 
alike  for  all  birds— and  membrane  forms  an 
entirely  different  wing  for  insects.  It  takes 
thousands  of  years,  but  nature  improves  its 
materials  and  shapes,  just  as  technology 
improves  the  materials  and  shapes  of  aircraft. 
But  here,  the  improvements  in  materials  are  so 
rapid  that  designs  become  obsolete  almost  as 
soon  as  they  are  functional. 

Today,  our  aeronautical  designers  and  missile 
experts  work  with  types  of  materials  that 
didn’t  exist  just  a  few  short  years  ago. 

Steels  are  probably  the  most  important  examples; 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  has  just 
developed  five  new  types  of  steel  for  our 
missile  program.  They  are  called  “exotic" 
steels  because  they  have  the  almost  unbelievable 
qualities  necessary  for  unearthly  flights. 

The  shape  and  the  success  of  our  space  birds 
depend  on  steel.  USS  is  a  registered  trademark 


United  States  Steel 
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BUTTON,  BUTTON — Mailer  Urbane  Wright  merely  has  to  push  buttons 
and  turn  dial  knobs  on  a  console  to  regulate  the  system  of  conveyors 
in  the  new  Washington  (D.C.)  Star  mailroom.  Electronic  controls  auto¬ 
matically  route  bundles  from  press  through  typing  machines  to  chutes 
to  delivery  trucks.  Through  a  special  communication  system,  the  operator 
knows  when  each  truck  is  In  loading  position  and  the  precise  number 
of  papers  each  takes  for  its  route. 


SIDETRACKED — Here,  a  bundle  of  Washington  Stars  is  diverted  by  i 
deflector  from  the  conveyor  belt  into  one  of  the  18  spiral  chutes  which 
lead  to  the  truck  loading  area  on  the  floor  below.  The  deflector  ii 
movable  and  is  motivated  from  the  console.  Electronic  controls  retard 
stacks  if  a  "collision"  is  imminent. 


1  H 

1  "^^^9 

1 

11 -Pica  Column 
Change  Requires 
Six-Month  Task 


machinery  to  the  new  require-  In  September,  machinists  be- 
ntents.  pan  changing  over  the  126  black 

...  ,  ...  and  white  press  units,  23  color 

Adjust  Mold,  and  L.nrr.  23  folders  under  the 

New  molds  and  liners  on  the  direction  of  A1  Schultze,  chief 
typesetting  machines  in  com-  machinist,  black  press.  A  press 
iwsing  were  adjusted  to  ca.st  the  .‘schedule  was  prepared  hy  Joe 
new  11  pica  slug.  More  than  Reid,  pressroom  superintendent, 
200  columns  of  live  type  matter,  and  Doug  Faust,  night  mechani- 
CiucAr.o  heads,  logotype.s,  and  all  stand-  eal  superintendent,  to  make  the 
The  reduction  in  the  Chicago  promotion  ads  were  reset,  conversion  without  interrupting 
Tribune’s  column  width  from  -phe  same  body  type,  9  point  production.  Tension  lockup  bars 
11  picas  3  points  to  11  picas  Corona  on  a  10  point  slug,  is  on  the  30  headliner  press  units 
(1  13/16  inches)  took  almost  used.  Classified  advertising  col-  were  adjusted  to  permit  use  of 
six  months.  umns  are  being  kept  at  the  pre-  a  591^  inch  newsprint  roll,  one 

In  August,  1958,  Harold  F.  vious  10  pica  width.  half  inch  narrower  than  the  60 

Grumhaus,  production  manager;  In  stereotype,  new  matrix  ‘ach  I'oll  u.sed  formerly. 

L.  M.  Gossett,  assistant  man-  clips  were  fitt^  in  advance  and  Wooden  collars  were  insei-ted 
ager;  Fred  Brohm,  composing  installed  on  the  day  of  the  into  the  nipping  rollers  of  the 
superintendent,  and  Erwin  Gian-  changeover.  Saws  in  the  stereo  folders  so  that  they  could  be  op- 
noni,  stereotype  superintendent,  plate  casting  boxes  were  ad-  erated  with  the  regular  60-inch 
drew  up  specifications  and  me-  justed.  Other  equipment  used  for  paper  until  the  day  of  the 
chanical  requirements.  processing  color,  and  black  and  changeover  when  they  could  be 

The  reduction  has  enabled  white  plates  was  revised.  quickly  converted.  One  side  of 

the  Tribune  to  reduce  mat 
shrinkage  from  1  1/16  inches  to 
about  %  inches. 

Under  Mr.  Brohm’s  direction, 
several  test  pages  were  set  and 
made  up  in  composing.  In  stereo¬ 
type,  Erwin  Giannoni  conducted 
dry  runs  to  detennine  the  actual 
measurements  under  operating 
conditions  and  the  minimum 
shrinkage  necessary  to  produce 
the  proper  stereo  plate  dimen¬ 
sions.  It  was  determined  that 
shrinkage  would  be  approxi¬ 
mately  2%  lines  per  100  lines 
of  depth,  or  about  8  lines  per 
column.  Actual  press  runs  were 
then  made,  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Joe  Reid,  pressroom 
superintendent,  to  check  the  ap¬ 
pearance  and  printed  dimen¬ 
sions. 

New  mechanical  specification 
and  layout  forms  were  prepared 
and  supplied  to  advertisers. 

The  mechanical  departments 
then  set  to  work  to  adapt  the 


HOME-MADE  FOUNTAIN  designed  by  Cliff  Roberfs,  press  foreman 
of  the  Steubenville  (Ohio)  Herald-Star,  enables  the  Brush-Moore  daily 
to  handle  an  extra-heavy  color  load.  He  received  a  $100  idea  award 
for  the  invention. 


each  of  the  upper  and  lower 
formers  was  trimmed  so  they 
could  be  moved  quickly  to  handle 
the  narrower  page.  New  nippinR 
roller  drive  gears  and  brackets 
were  installed  on  some  folders. 

On  others  they  were  relocated  so 
they  could  handle  the  smaller 
rolls  of  newsprint.  Outside  pins 
on  the  folding  cylinder  were  also 
relocated  for  the  narrow  page. 

• 

$200  for  Device 
To  Remove  Bearings 

Victor  Dehn  and  Henry  A.  , 
Hanson,  machinists,  black  press, 
shared  a  $200  award  from  the 
Chicago  Tribune  for  designing 
a  tool  to  remove  ball  bearings 
from  the  rubber  rollers  on  the 
presses  without  damaging  them. 
Key  bars  have  been  used  to 
press  the  bearings  off.  This 
method  occasionally  damaged 
the  bearings. 

A  $25  award  was  made  to 
Robert  Boehme,  electrical  and 
maintenance,  for  his  sugge.stion 
that  a  snap-on  plate  be  used  on 
the  whirler  in  the  black  and 
white  engraving  department  to 
facilitate  cleaning. 

• 

Seminar  Pianned 
On  Coior  Coniroi 

A  session  on  Color  Control 
is  slated  in  connection  with  the 
ninth  anual  Seminar  in  Quality 
Control  for  the  Graphic  Indus¬ 
tries  at  Rochester  Institute  of 
Technology,  Jime  22-27. 

A  week-long  seminar  on  color 
control  will  emphasize  the  prac¬ 
tical  operating  methods  used  in 
printing  plants  and  considera¬ 
tion  will  be  given  to  problems  ^ 
of  lighting,  color  blindness,  color 
aptitude,  and  ink  control. 
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Life  insurance  investments  change,  too... 
to  keep  pace  with  the  times 


It  is  quite  widely  understood  that  life  insurance  funds 
have  traditionally  provided  a  major  source  of  capital 
for  our  burgeoning  economy.  But  perhaps  not  so  well 
known  are  the  continuing  changes  in  the  types  of  invest¬ 
ments  life  insurance  companies  make,  and  the  ways 
these  investments  enhance  economic  development. 

Early  in  this  century,  for  example,  railroads  required 
exceptionally  large  amounts  of  capital.  Later  public 


in  which  life  insurance  investments  pioneered.  Increased 
industrial  production  and  the  ever-increasing  need  for 
housing,  highways,  and  consumer  credit  in  recent  years 
have  called  for  many  new  kinds  of  long-term  financing. 

In  all  these  areas  life  insxurance  investments  have  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  greater  use  of  equity  capital,  thus 
releasing  and  multiplying  the  effectiveness  of  such  capital . 

The  evolution  of  MON  Y’s  investment  iwrtfolio  is  indic- 


utilities  needed  funds  for  expansion.  During  World  War 
II  the  Government  needed  money  to  carry  on  the 
war  effort. 

And  then  the  acceleration  of  oil  and  natural  gas  pro¬ 
duction  and  their  transmission  required  funds,  a  field 


ative  of  the  continuing  efforts  to  make  capital  available 
where  and  when  it  is  needed  most  ...  to  put  the  funds 
of  millions  of  individual  life  insurance  pwlicyholders  to 
work  for  the  good  of  the  economy,  as  well  as  for  the 
ultimate  benefit  of  the  policyholders  themselves. 


Mutual  0i=  New  tork 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  Of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Offices  /ocoted  throughout  thm  Unitmd  Statos  ond  in  Canada 


For  Life,  Accident  &  Sickness,  Group  Insuronce,  Pension  Plans,  MONY  TODAY  MEANS  MONIY  TOMORROW  I 
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SY!NDIC\TES 


Roth’s  ‘Almanac’ 
VIP  Candid  Photos 


By  Janies  L.  Collings 


Arnold  Rofh  af  work  on  "Poor  Arnold's  Almanac' 


Editorial  Hits 
School  Erills' 


Mattoon,  Ill. 
Reader  response  to  a  March 
12  erlitorial. 


Schools  Do  Not 
Need  All  the  Money  They  Re¬ 
quest,”  has  caused  a  flurry  of 
letter  writing  to  the  Mattoon 
Journal-Gazette  and  state  legis¬ 
lators. 

The  newspaper  touched  off  the 
school  “frill”  controversy  with 
the  editorial  assertion: 

“One  of  the  silliest  laws  ever 
passed  in  the  General  Assembly 
is  the  one  concerning  compul¬ 
sory  physical  education  in  pub¬ 
lic  schools. 

“Particularly  stupid  is  com¬ 
pulsory  physical  education  for 
girls.  Few  parents 


rear¬ 
ing  their  daughters  to  be  lady 
wrestlers,  or  muscle  gals  with 
bumps  on  the  back  of  their 
legs  and  other  places  where  girls 
shouldn’t  have  bumps.  Back  in 
our  days  girls  managed  to  de¬ 
velop  without  compulsory  edu¬ 
cation,  and  they  developed 
pretty  well. 

“Why  was  such  a  silly  bill 
passed?  It  was  passed  under 
pressure  of  various  lobby  groups 
to  make  jobs  for  college  ath¬ 
letes  taking  physical  education 
courses 


Newspapermen  ^oing  to 
New  York  for  the  A.N.P.A. 
meeting  are  invited  to  visit 
us  at  the  Belmont  Plaza 
Hotel. 

To  discuss  your  needs  for 
perforated  typesetter  tape 
.  .  .  for  perforator  tape  rolls 
or  for  just  plain  sociability. 


WELCOME 
Furman  O.  Ruff 


they  weren’t 
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Helps  ** mirror*  finishes  hold  bright  future 


Even  the  finishes  are  exciting  on  the  new  cars!  They  have  new  color,  new  gleam. 

They  stay  new  looking  longer,  seldom  need  polishing,  shrug  off  bad  weather.  Esso  Research 
helped  in  perfecting  these  fine  finishes  by  developing  fast-drying 


solvents  derived  from  oil.  Your  car  looks  better,  runs  better  —  because 
ESSO  RESEARCH  works  wonders  with  oil. 
editor  8c  publisher  for  April  11,  1959 
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ESSO  RESEARCH  works  wonders  with  oil 


Southam  Nets  9% 
On  Record  Income 


By  Janies  Montagnes 
Toronto 

With  record  gross  revenue  of 
$35,730,733  for  1958,  Southam 
Co.  Ltd.  cut  its  operating  ex¬ 
penses  by  2  percent  and  showed 
net  profit  of  $3,427,950,  or  bet¬ 
ter  than  9%  percent  of  operat¬ 
ing  income. 

The  drop  in  general  operating 
expenses  was  not  due  to  any 
one  measure,  but  rather  to  a 
number  of  circumstances,  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  company  pointed 
out. 

During  the  year,  Southam 
spent  $1,300,758  on  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  production  facilities, 
substantially  less  than  in  1957 
when  it  was  building  major  ad¬ 
ditions  for  several  of  its  news¬ 
papers.  The  completion  of  these, 
a  building  purchased  for  the 
Toronto  printing  plant,  and  a 
new  press  for  the  North  Bay 
(Ont.)  Nugget  were  the  major 
1958  items. 

Working  Capital 

The  annual  report  points  out 
that  “the  reduction  in  the 
amount  invested  in  production 
facilities  and  the  improvement 
in  net  profit  have  enabled  us  to 
strengthen  our  working  capital 
position  and  to  report  an  in¬ 
crease  in  our  free  cash  and  se¬ 
curities.” 

At  Dec.  31,  1958,  working 
capital  was  $3,279,538,  up  from 
$1,993,145  in  1957. 

“With  reduced  capital  ex¬ 
penditures  in  1959,  working 
capital  should  be  further  en¬ 
larged  unless  we  engage  in  other 
activities,”  Philip  S.  Fisher, 
president,  advised  the  company’s 
1,720  shareholders. 

The  Southam  Co.  operates 
eight  daily  newspapers  across 
Canada,  two  radio  stations,  has 
an  interest  in  two  television  sta¬ 
tions,  and  operates  a  commer¬ 
cial  printing  plant  in  four  cities. 
Its  newspapers  are  the  Ottawa 
(Ont.)  Citizen,  Hamilton  (Ont.) 
Spectator,  North  Bay  (Ont.) 
Nugget,  Winnipeg  (Man.)  Trib¬ 
une,  Medicine  Hat  (Alta.)  News, 
Calgary  (Alta.)  Herald,  Edmon¬ 
ton  (Alta.)  Journal,  and  Van¬ 
couver  (B.  C.)  Province. 

The  annual  report  shows  that 
its  newspapers,  except  the  Van¬ 
couver  Province,  increased  their 
circulation  3.5  percent  last  year 
compared  to  an  estimated  av¬ 
erage  loss  for  all  Canadian  daily 
newspapers  of  2.2  percent.  Ad¬ 
vertising  linage  inci’eased  by  1.3 


percent  compared  to  an  average 
of  1.5  percent  for  all  papers  re¬ 
porting  to  the  Canadian  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association. 

Dividends  from  Vancouver 

The  situation  at  Vancouver, 
where  Pacific  Press  Ltd.,  owns 
the  Province  and  the  Vancouver 
Sun,  with  the  Southam  Co.  hav¬ 
ing  a  half  interest  in  Pacific 
Press  Ltd.,  was  described  as 
“developing  satisfactorily.” 

The  Vancouver  Province  has 
established  itself  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  field  while  the  Vancouver 
Sun  is  making  comparable  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  afternoon  field,  the 
annual  report  states.  Substan¬ 
tial  sums  are  being  expended 
for  additional  press  capacity 
and  negotiations  are  now  under¬ 
way  for  the  purchase  of  six 
acres  of  land  for  a  new  plant. 
While  the  two  papers  are 
printed  at  the  same  plant,  the 
editorial,  advertising  and  cir¬ 
culation  departments  are  oper¬ 
ated  separately  on  a  competitive 
basis. 

Pacific  Press  went  on  a  regu¬ 
lar  dividend  basis  in  July  and 
the  Southam  Company  received 
three  quarterly  payments  of 
$50,000  each  during  the  year. 
The  investment  was  carried  as 
$4,650,000. 

Fewer  Pages 

Last  year  Southam  spent  $7,- 
157,877  on  newsprint,  ink  and 
paper,  compared  with  $7,770,- 
272  the  previous  year.  These 
figures  do  not  include  the  Van¬ 
couver  Province.  The  group  used 
41,893  tons  of  newsprint  in  1958 
as  against  48,325  in  1957,  and 
52,180  in  1956  when  the  Van¬ 
couver  Province  was  still  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Southam  Co. 

Last  year  the  group  published 
86,179  newspaper  pages,  as 
against  92,168  in  1957.  It  pub¬ 
lished  290,680  columns  of  news 
in  1958,  as  compared  with  312,- 
291  in  1957.  Last  year  there 
were  389,655  columns  of  adver¬ 
tising,  414,449  in  1957.  Adver¬ 
tising  linage  in  1958  totalled 
113,715,789.  In  1957  it  totalled 
121,100,525.  Average  daily  cir¬ 
culation  for  the  group  in  Decem¬ 
ber  w’as  441,338  as  against  426,- 
334  in  the  same  month  in  1957. 

A  breakdown  on  expenditures 
in  the  annual  report  shows  that 
20.03  cents  of  every  income  dol¬ 
lar  went  for  newsprint,  paper 
and  ink  last  year,  21.5  cents  for 


other  supplies  and  seiwices, 
32.89  cents  for  salaries  and 
wages,  2.29  cents  for  employee 
welfare,  .77  cent  for  taxes  other 
than  income,  .43  cents  to  dona¬ 
tions,  3.39  cents  to  depreciation, 
1.14  cents  for  interest,  7.98  cents 
for  income  taxes,  4.19  cents  for 
dividends,  and  5.39  cents  were 
left  in  the  treasury. 

$11  Million  Payroll 

There  were  2,829  people  em¬ 
ployed  by  Southam  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  year.  Last  year 
the  payroll  of  $11,750,000  ac¬ 
counted  for  33  percent  of  gross 
revenue,  the  largest  single  ex¬ 
pense.  In  addition  Southam 
spent  another  $289  on  welfare 
for  each  employee,  a  total  of 
$817,200,  with  over  half  this 
sum  going  to  retirement  and 
pension  funds.  At  end  of  1958 
there  were  209  employees  on 
pension. 

“The  Southam  newspapers 
are  operated  on  the  basic  phi¬ 
losophy  that  they  are  essentially 
community  services,”  Mr.  Fisher 
said.  “These  papers  must  there¬ 
fore  be  published  and  generally 
administered  in  the  communi¬ 
ties  they  serve.  There  is  no  such 
things  as  a  ‘Southam’  editorial 
policy.  The  editorial  policies 
and  judgment  governing  the 
selection  of  news  are  individual 
to  each  paper,  the  responsibility 
of  its  publisher. 

Three-Fold  Improvement 

“We  believe  that  the  news 
content  of  each  newspaper  must 
meet  the  test  of  accuracy  and 
be  so  balanced  as  to  satisfy,  as 
far  as  humanly  possible,  the 
legitimate  curiosity  and  need  for 
information  of  the  largest  range 
of  readers.  It  must  be  uncolored 
by  the  editorial  opinions  of  the 
newspaper. 

“Editorial  opinion  should  be 
interpretive  and  constructive, 
fair  and  devoid  of  personalities, 
yet  courageous  in  its  revelation 
and  discussion  of  matters  of 
public  importance.  Advertising 
space  should  be  available  to  any 
purchaser,  subject  to  considera¬ 
tion  of  tnithfulness,  decency  and 
the  public  interest. 

“We  believe  each  Southam 
newspaper  is  earnestly  trying  to 
live  up  to  the  best  traditions  of 
newspaper  publishing,  and  is 
trying  to  live  up  to  those  same 
traditions  by  establishing  high 
standards  of  personnel  for  each 
of  its  newspapers.” 

Over  a  10-year  period, 
Southam  Company  net  earnings 
have  improved  nearly  three-fold 
from  $1,276,232  to  $3,427,950 
while  gross  revenues  have  barely 
doubled. 

Net  profit  per  share  has 
risen  from  $1.70  in  1949  to  $4.57 
in  1958. 


Hearst  ‘Con’  I 
Report  Lists  j 
Loss  in  ’58  | 

.4  $2,710,378  loss  for  1958  is  , 
reported  for  Hearst  Consolidated 
Publications,  Inc. 

This  compares  with  a  net  in¬ 
come  of  $19,327  for  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year. 

Advertising  volume  su.stained 
a  loss  of  15,898,000  lines  in 

1958  as  compared  with  1957. 

“Competitive  publications  in 

the  cities  where  we  publish  also 
showed  heavy  linage  losses,”  the 
announcement  to  stockholders 
said.  I 

The  New  York  Journal  Amer-  , 
ican,  closed  for  19  days  by  the  | 
deliverers’  strike  last  December,  | 
is  one  of  the  10  newspapers  in 
Hearst  Con.  Other  properties 
are  the  American  Weekly, 
Hearst  Advertising  Service  and 
some  power  and  paper  com¬ 
panies. 

89,149,836  Ad  Drop 

Hearst  Consolidated’s  total 
operating  revenues  declined  $10,- 
684,653  to  $185,358,736.  Adver-  \ 
tising  revenue  was  off  $9,149,- 
836  while  circulation  revenue 
dipped  $472,641. 

Operating  expenses  were  down  | 
$7,425,686  at  $188,881,794.  This  | 
resulted  chiefly  from  reduced  p 
advertising  volume. 

This  was  the  lowe.st  revenue  ; 
total  since  1951’s  $184,225,000 
figure  and  the  lightest  expense 
total  since  the  $180,615,000 
chalkeel  up  in  1952,  corporation 
figures  show. 

And  w’hile  management  be¬ 
lieves  “a  return  to  better  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  will  be  reflected  i 
in  an  improvement  in  earnings,  ‘ 

1959  so  far  shows  no  marked 

improvement  in  operating  re¬ 
sults,”  the  stockholders  were 
told.  I 

“Unlike  other  enterprises  that  f 
can  close  down  their  plants  and  L 
in  other  ways  sharply  curtail  g 
operations  during  periods  of  re¬ 
cession,  newspapers  must  main¬ 
tain  the  regular  daily  circulation  ' 
of  their  product  without  inter-  I 
ruption  or  impairment  of  the 
quality  of  news  and  editorial 
content.  | 

“In  good  times  or  bad,  it  is  y 
their  duty  to  keep  the  public  I 
fully  and  accurately  informed,  fi 
There  are  no  partial  shut¬ 
downs.” 

A  footnote  to  the  report  stated 
that  notes  payable  aggregating 
$10,835,000  on  Dec.  31  last  are 
obligations  of  Hearst  Publishing 
Company,  a  wholly  o^vned  sub¬ 
sidiary.  These  are  now  maturing 
at  a  $150,000  monthly  rate. 
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Let’s  reopen 
this  window- 
now! 


During  World  War  II  a  temporary  Federal  tax  was 
imposed  on  all  passenger  fares  paid  by  everybody  who 
used  trains,  planes,  buses  and  other  for-hire  carriers. 
One  big  reason  for  this  was  to  discourage  nonessential 
use  of  these  vitally  needed  transportation  facilities 
during  the  wartime  emergency. 

Today,  14  years  after  the  end  of  the  war,  this  tax  is 
still  in  efiFect.  Still  adding  10%  to  the  cost  of  the  ticket. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERIC.A 
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Still  discouraging  travel— at  a  time  when  railroad  pas¬ 
senger  service  is  burdened  with  operating  deficits  of 
more  than  $700  million  a  year. 

The  travel  tax  weakens  the  whole  transportation  in¬ 
dustry.  It  threatens  the  ability  of  the  railroads  and  other 
public  carriers  to  keep  pace  with  the  growing  needs 
of  our  economy  and  national  defense.  IT  SHOULD 
BE  REPEALED-NOW! 

RAILROADS  •  Washington,  D.  C. 


ROYAL  INFORMALITY 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Judge  Endorses 
Modern  Coverage 


By  Janies  L.  Collings 

Canon  35  is  old  hat. 

That’s  the  opinion  of  Thomas 
J.  Faulconer,  35-year-old  judge 
presiding  at  the  murder  trial 
of  Mrs.  Connie  B.  Nicholas  in 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

The  canon,  he  said,  is  as  “out¬ 
moded  as  the  horse  and  buggy.” 
He  has  backed  up  his  words 
with  action.  News  and  TV  cam¬ 
eramen  have  been  given  com¬ 
plete  freedom  to  operate. 

Judge  Faulconer  mentioned 
during  the  first  week  that  the 
conduct  of  the  photographers 
had  been  exemplary.  “Pictures 
have  been  taken  in  a  very  un¬ 
obtrusive  manner  that  has  not 
upset  the  decorum  of  the  court.” 
But  there  were  two  times  when 
he  felt  he  had  to  bear  down. 
At  one  point  he  ordered  a  TV 
camera  removed;  another  time 
he  silenced  the  noise  of  a  movie 
camera. 

This  is  not  an  ideal  Avorking 
setup  for  the  photographers 
(what  ever  is?).  Space  is  at 
its  usual  premium.  In  this  case, 
the  basement  courtroom  is  on 
the  tiny  side,  and  each  photog¬ 
rapher  and  writer  has  to  suck 
in  his  breath  to  squeeze  by. 

The  picture  boys  have  their 
working  room  behind  the 
crowded  press  table  and  in  the 
first  row  of  the  68-seat  court 
galleiy.  They  are  using  prevail¬ 
ing  light  and  the  longer-lens 
jobs,  of  course. 

Evei-yone  seems  reasonably 
well  satisfied  with  the  arrange¬ 
ments,  and  the  photographers 
are  getting  some  good  studies  of 
the  divorcee.  There  have  been 
no  complaints  from  either  the 
prosecuting  staff  or  the  defense 
attorneys. 


As  for  the  Prince,  well  known 
as  a  photographer  dodger,  well, 
the  paper  asked  him  to  be  pa¬ 
tient  with  the  cameramen,  es¬ 
pecially  “when  they  are  for¬ 
eign.” 

The  Pictorial  added:  “Many 
photographers  throughout  the 
world  have  a  false  impression 
of  you.  We  wish  it  were  not  so, 
and  hope  it  changes.  Without 
them  to  cover  a  tour,  which, 
after  all,  is  a  diplomatic  under¬ 
taking  for  maximum  publicity, 
you  might  just  as  well  stay  at 
home.” 

♦  ♦  * 

A  ‘FIND’  FOR  *30 

By  Jack  Cooper 
Photo  Kditor,  San  Diego  Lnioii 

One  of  the  year’s  greatest 
news  pictures  (see  cut)  might 
have  gone  unnoticed  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  alertness  of 
Lew  Little,  reporter-photogra¬ 
pher  for  the  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
rnion. 

The  photo  showed  the  colla))se 
of  an  outdoor  stage  onto  which 
80  children  w'ere  climbing.  Five 


of  the  children  were  killed  and 
63  injured  when  a  brick  back¬ 
drop  fell  on  them. 

The  tragedy  occurred  Feb.  24 
in  the  small  Mexico  village  of 
Kilometer  57,  south  of  Yuma, 
Ariz.  The  children  had  just 
finished  a  Mexican  flag  day 
parade  and  were  on  the  stage 
to  sing  the  national  anthem. 

Little  heard  of  the  tragedy 
two  hours  after  it  happened  at 
5:20  p.m.  at  his  home  in  El 
Centi-o,  Calif.,  90  miles  north¬ 
west  of  the  scene,  when  a  Yuma 
station  broadcast  an  appeal  for 
blood  donors.  Little,  who  does 
not  speak  Spanish,  located  a  bi¬ 
lingual  friend  and  they  took  off 
for  the  scene. 

“It  took  us  until  11  p.m.  to 
find  the  place,”  Little  said,  “be¬ 
cause  no  one  seemed  to  know 
how  to  get  to  Kilometer  57.  To 
reach  it,  we  had  to  cross  the 
Colorado  River  on  a  swaying 
railroad  bridge  after  paying  a 
30-cent  toll. 

“All  the  children  had  been 
taken  to  hospitals,  so  I  located 
a  couple  of  eye-witnesses  and 
placed  a  quick  call  to  the  office 
to  catch  the  late  editions  with 
the  story. 

“The  next  morning  I  went  to 
the  hospitals  and  re-visited  the 
scene  to  get  art.  I  asked  around 
to  .see  if  any  Mexican  photogs 
might  have  gotten  some  on-the- 
spot  stuff.  None  did,  I  was  told, 
and  we  were  ready  to  leave  when 
a  boy  about  12  years  old  came 
up  to  me  and  said:  ‘you  want 


to  buy  some  peektures,  Senor? 

“I  said  I  was  interested.  Thes 
he  said  a  friend  of  his  had  taken 
some  pictures  while  workmen 
were  freeing  the  children. 

“I  gave  him  a  quarter  and  he 
took  us  up  this  dusty  street  to  g 
a  bar  where  his  photographer' 
friend,  Roberto  Ortiz,  had  posted, 
some  fuzzy  2V<  by  3V4  printo 
on  a  menu  board.  One  showed 
men  trying  to  lift  the  brick  waD 
off  the  kids. 

“I  asked  Ortiz  if  he  had  taken 
any  other  pictures.  He  said  he 
had.  but  that  they  were  not  good.  I 
He  handed  me  this  strip  of  nep  '* 
showing  the  kids  in  the  parade, : 
etc.,  and  then  I  saw  the  good 
one.  He  had  not  even  made  a' 
print  of  it  because  he  had 
scratched  the  emulsion  on  the 
bottom  of  the  neg.  The  scratch 
was  easily  retouched.  Ortiz  also 
said  he  felt  it  was  not  good  be¬ 
cause  the  children’s  movements 
as  they  fell  into  this  hole  were 
blurred ! 

“I  tried  not  to  appear  over¬ 
anxious  and  felt  like  a  real 
bandit  when  he  agreed  to  sell 
me  the  neg  for  $30  —  without 
him  even  having  made  a  print  1 
of  it!” 

The  Union  ran  the  pictured; 
columns.  It  was  picked  up  byl 
UPI.  ; 

MUCH  FOR  LIHLE— This  dr«- ? 
mafic  shot  of  children  caught  ii  !■' 
the  collapse  of  a  stage  in  a  littfc  ; 
town  in  Mexico  was  brought  bad 
by  Lew  Little  of  the  San  Dieg« 
(Calif.)  Union.  He  paid  $30  for 
the  negative. 


If  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Prince 
Philip  heed  the  advice  of  a  Lon¬ 
don  paper,  they  will  be  more 
informal  before  the  press. 

The  Sunday  Pictorial,  a  tab¬ 
loid  with  more  than  5,000,000 
circulation,  this  week  advised 
the  Queen  to  “scrap”  introduc¬ 
tions  to  most  local  VIPs,  elimi¬ 
nate  the  “inevitable  inspection 
of  the  guard  and  other  unneces¬ 
sary  flapdoodle,”  dodge  many 
banquets  and  garden  parties  and 
toss  out  “uninspiring  speeches.” 
The  paper  had  in  mind  her 
forthcoming  visit  to  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 
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A  fascinating, 
personal  history  of 
the  Associated  Press 
and  the  man  who 


WHEN  KENT  CIOOPEH  WCllt  into  tllC  llCWSpapCT 
business,  the  gathering  and  distribution 
of  news  was  on  a  purely  regional  basis. 
Each  half  of  the  United  States  had  little  idea  of  what 
the  other  half  was  doing,  and  an  even  dimmer  notion 
of  what  was  going  on  in  the  outside  world. 

When  he  retired  as  Chief  of  the  Associated  Press, 
Kent  Cooper  had  changed  all  this.  He  had  created 
a  news  agency  that  sinmltaneonsly  gathered  and 
distributed  newsphotos  and  stories  from  (and  to) 
all  corners  of  the  earth.  This  meant  that  Americans 
in  San  Francisco  and  New  York,  New  Orleans  and 


KENT  COOPER 


AND  THE 


Detroit  (and  Britons  in  London,  Indians  in  Calcutta, 
Africans  in  (hipe  Town)  could  get  the  same  news 
within  hours  of  the  moment  it  happened. 

It  was  Kent  C'ooper’s  drive  and  imagination  that 
brought  about  this  world-wide  revolution.  Now, 
after  60  dazzling  years  as  a  newsman,  Mr.  Cooper 
has  been  persuaded  to  write  his  autobiography... 
a  fascinating  book  brimming  with  behind-the-scenes 
anecdotes,  history,  striking  personalities,  touehingly 
human  stories  and  intimate  memories. 

It’s  a  stunning  American  story  of  success.  It  reveals 
the  mind  and  heart  of  a  remarkable  man. 


ASSOCIATED  PRESS 


AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

Illustrated  with  dozens  of  photographs  and  drawings.  $6.00,  now  at  your  bookstore  RANDOM  HOUSE 
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Hagerty  Stands  on  Government  Decision  to  Bar  Press  from  China 


A 


{Continued  from  page  15)  gress,  the  Executive  has  to  give 
icans  inside  the  borders  of  Red  them  more  information.  .  .  . 
China.  I  think  the  newspapers  Eventually,  it  comes  out,  I  think, 
or  the  press  would  be  the  first  in  in  a  greater  flow.  I  am  not  too 
the  country,  if  Americans  were  worried  about  this  thing  that 


RESTON:  I  don’t  suppose  you  sent  it  to  the  Senate,  or  to  the 
in.  Congress.  As  soon  as  it  is  pre- 


Knew  .4bout  Argus 


seated,  the  Senate  did  not  really 
have  actually  freedom  of  action 


the  country,  if  Americans  were  worried  about  this  thing  that  HAGERTY-  No  for  one  very  ^  change  that.  If  they  had,  it 
to  get  in  trouble  in  Red  China,  worries  many  of  my  colleagues:  gj^ipie  reason.  This  was  not  ^  great  embar- 1 

to  raise  the  roof.  that  there  is  some  great  con- _ i.. _ _ : _ _  rassment  to  the  administration.’ 


that  there  ^  some  great  con-  ^  scientific  experiment  con- 


SCHLESINGER:  Jim,  Amer-  spiracy  in  Washington  on  the  Intei-nationai  this  a  problem?  It 

ican  reporters  were  in  Moscow  part  of  the  officials  to  keep  in  Geophysical  Year,  but  it  also  to  me  that  it  is. 


Discus.sion  in  Congress 
HAGERTY :  Certainly  it  is  a 


did  have,  as  everytody  admitted.  Discussion  in  Congress  I 

HAGERTY.  Recognition  isn  t  tion  of  importance  from  the  military  connotations,  and  in  .... 

the  only  thing.  We  are,  in  effect,  people.  This  does  not  worry  me.  in,  and  in  the  HAGERTY :  Certainly  it  is  a  | 

whether  we  like  it  or  not,  still  SEVAREID:  Have  you  ever  scientific  world  that  we’re  in  problem,  but  the  image  you  por- 
in  a  state  of  war  with  Red  seen  a  time  in  peacetime,  Mr.  y^y  y^^^  trouble  with  all-powerful  govern- 

China  growing  out  of  the  Korean  Reston,  working  in  Washington,  y^j^y^  school  phy.sics,  at  times  I  rnent  presenting  as  a  fact,  with- 
situation.  where  there  has  been  such  a  glut  y.  j^y  jygp'yy,  ’y,yy.  yo  sepa-  debate,  the  momentous  ques- 

SEVAREID:  Mr.  Hagerty,  it  of  complaints  from  editors’  yy^g  ‘  scientific  results  particularly 

seems  to  me,  you  think  it  has  groups,  from  scientists,  from  experiment,  and  to  differ-  those  dealing  with  foreip^  policy, 

been  justified  that  the  Govern-  congressmen,  about  so-called  epyj^ye  yyiose  results  from  those  J^ist  isn’t  true.  There  is  public 


ment  uses  the  press  as  a  diplo-  withholding  of  news? 
matic  instrument.  RESTON:  No,  I  h; 


of  a  military  security  of  your 


discussion.  There  is  discussion 


.  RESTON:  No,  I  haven’t.  It  ig  ^^y  g  yy^ig  within  the  Hall  of  Congre.ss,  and 

SCHLESINGER:  To  use  the  seems  to  me  this  is  at  a  height,  scientific  report  was  worked  on  certainly  there  is  discu.ssion 


press  as  a  diplomatic  instru¬ 
ment  is  an  assumption  more 
appropriate  to  a  totalitarian 
state. 


by  our  top  scientists  ever  since  within  news  media  of  our  coun- 
Isn’t  Peacetime  yyie  experiment  happened,  with  ^'’y  ^he  presentation  to  the 

HAGERTY:  I  with  SSian  h "s  tri,S  to  te,  • 

:aSt."Td„",?ttMrh  S  r."a.“rK  SthU^  parttoent 

T  SWEZEY:  In  the  normal  Congress  as  inform^  as  they  ■ 


Isn’t  Peacetime 


the  pertinent  committees  of  the 
Congress  as  informed  as  they 


that  i  a^bide  W  it  and  that  ^  are  at  peace.  I  think  that  many  course  ot  tnings,  wnen  wouic 
that  abide  by  and  that  matters  that  we  are  that  have  come  out,  do  you  sup 

Stoics  Sria“sr/°l‘Jam  '"SAgEETY:  It  was  about  ship  iu  the  free  worid,  and  as . 

HAGERTY:  Now,  on  defense,  ’  “^thetteri  Mie™  ready  to  be  made  publle.  I  had  |ovemment  of  the  UniW 
The  various  services  have  parti-  wonr,  wnerner  you  oeiieye  fiocument  on  mv  desk  when  States,  we  must  discuss  this 
sans  for  their  particular  branch  ^r  not,  men  like  myself  m  the  doc^ent  on  my  desk  when 

xi..  _ mi _  t.  1  onvpmmpnt.  ann  mv  pnllpacnips  btury  dfukc  open. 


course  of  things,  when  would  possibly  can,  but  the  United 
that  have  come  out,  do  you  sup-  States  and  its  President  today 
™gg7  IS  in  a  position  of  world  leader- 


of  the  service.  There  is  also  a  ^  y^  ^"^.gatheTtog  RESTON:  Jim,  when  I  first  ^  get  concerted  action,  and  i  i 

slight  pressure  group  known  as  yig  ^®av^TLro  irjiothinrlhat  ^^nt  to  Washington,  Mr.  Hull  are  p-ng  to  get  action  tha  I 

the  munition  manufpturers.  g  rSt^bS  and  wh  te  You  ^^s  the  Secretary  of  State.  In  does  pt  divide  us  and  present  | 

mnsriL  ve^^  careL,  aid  those  simple  days  he  had  a  Picture  to 


manufacture  airplanes.  They  very  careiui,  ana  gov  conference  that  lasted  45  necessary.  This  is  also  a 

manufacture  the  instruments  of  omment  must  be  very  careful  Pi;oss  conierence  tnac  lastea  40  y^,  j  ^  where  I  sit 

manuiacture  tne  instramenis  oi  dissemination  of  m>nutes  or  an  hour  every  day.  powem,  and  irom  wnere  i  sii, 

military  necessity  and  each  one  disseminat  on  ot  remember  once  asking  him  ^  honestly  think  that  we  do  try 

UL-o  what  I  think  is  valuable  and  ^  rememoer  once  asKing  nim  ^  Oyn. 


a  divided  picture  to  the  world. 


of  those  also  would  like  to  see  pertinent  'informatron”  to  "the  about  a  treaty  that  was  in  nego-  ^ae  memoers  oi  roe  i^n- 

Public,  that  that  tofoiS^attoi  tiation,  and  he  said,  “Don’t  ask  and  I  think  that 


to  keep  the  members  of  the  Con- 


their  own  particular  person  get 


public,  that  that  information 
does  not  become  embroiled  in 


me  about  that.  When  we  finish  it,  ^here  is  considerable  more  de- 


ting  more  Federal  monies.  How-  barters  which  TwoTd  c  assifv  ^  Senate!  bate  than  you  would  indicate  in  r 

ever,  the  responsibility  of  our  ’matters  wnicn  i  would  ciassity  qenate  will  be  free  to  what  you  just  said. 

Chief  Executive  is  to  look  at  this  as  security  to  our  country.  roe  senate  win  oe  tree  to  ckvARETD-  Mr  Reston  do 

v^niei  r,xecutive  is  to  looK  at  inis  Hnn’f  knnur  knw  reserve  or  in  any  way  change  oHiVAKI^iu.  Mr.  Keston,  ao 

not  from  a  parochial  point  of  &WEZ.EY.  I  dont  know  how  criticize  it  all  find  that  in  the  last  few  i 

view— this  he  does  with  the  best  yoa  "^ant  to  talk  about  this  ann  you  can  criticize  it  all  .  ...  administration  it  f 

view  inis  ne  does  witn  tne  best  Argus  Proiect  y^a  hhe.”  I  think  in  those  days  pars  ot  tnis  administiation  it 

trust  hi™  rathe.,  than  anybody  ‘C.  tSat  ofr^e  Titot;  sZth“ie'’S™„r  Th^  White  House  personnel  . 

through  the  hard  digging  of  govei-nment,  within  the  execu-  Acres,,  to  White  House  Aides  I 
Mr.  Reston’s  associate,  Hanson  through  a  long  period  t  au-  i  t-  c  t  I 

Baldwin,  as  much  as  anything  of  interdepartmental  discussion,  RESTON:  I  think,  Jim,  for  I 
else.  He  and  his  colleagues  sat  and  during  that  phase,  they  say  example,  has  changed  the  pr^  J 
on  it  for  seven  months,  as  I  ^  “Keep  out  of  this.’’  And  cedure  of  that  access  ^  prople  | 
understand,  before  there  was  then  they  go  through  a  long  on  the  White  Hou.se  staff.  I  think 
any  relea.se  and  in  the  meantime,  alhed  discussion  and  they  say,  he  is  acting  much  more  as  a  ■ 
the  Senate  Joint  Committee  on  Keep  out  of  this.’’  And  then  spokesman  for  the  government,  I 


Rely  on  President 

SPRAGUE:  I  think  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  people  are  inclined 


understand,  before  there 


who  have  the  official  responsi 
bility,  which  is  the  President. 


on  it  for  seven  months,  as  I 


any  release  and  in  the  meantime, 
the  Senate  Joint  Committee  on 


SEVAREID:  Mr.  Reston,  do  Atomic  Energy  was  left  in  the  ^^®y  P^’esent  it  to  the  Senate,  rather  than  allowing  us  to  go  in 
you  have  the  impression  as  a  actual  fact  Mr  something  to  do  to  the  assistants  to  the  Presi- 

Washington  correspondent  that  Baldwin  could  get  all  of  this  foreign  affairs,  as  it  almo.st  dent  and  getting  the  infoima- 
reporters  there  have  had  to  turn  information  and  then  he  could  u^ways  does,  once  it  is  announced  tion  directly.  I  think  probably 


don’t  change  this  because  if  you 
do,  it  will  be  a  great  victory  for 


SEVAREID:  What  is  your 


formation?  do,  it  will  be  a  great  victory  for  SEVAREID:  What  is  your 

RESTON:  Yes,  I  think  we  country  is  con-  Khrushchev.”  Now,  I  believe  if  rule  about  this  subject  personal- 

have.  I  think  in  the  last  10  or  •  the  democratic  process  is  to  work  ly.  Mr.  Hagerty? 


15  years  a  fundamental  change  RESTON:  That,  apparen 
has  taken  place  in  the  way  in  was  uppermost  in  his  mind. 


the  democratic  process  is  to  work  ly,  Mr.  Hagerty? 

RESTON:  That,  apparently,  effectively,  we  have  to  submarine  HAGER'TY:  Let’s  take  it 
is  uppermost  in  his  mind.  under  that,  Jim,  or  what  hap-  from  the  President.  Since  the 


which  news  gets  out.  In  order  HAGERTY :  I  can’t  talk  too  pens  is  what  happened  with  the  President  has  been  in  office,  he 
to  get  the  consent  of  the  Con-  much  about  it.  Eisenhower  Doctrine.  You  pre-  has  not  seen  any  individual 
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A  Period  of  Passive  Response 


members  of  the  news-g:athering 
media.  We  don’t  think  that  is 
correct  or  fair. 

SEVAREID:  Is  that  his  rule? 

HAGERTY:  I  think  it’s  his 
rule  and  it’s  also  mine.  We  try 
to  be  as  helpful  as  we  can.  There 
are  members  of  the  White  House 
staff  who  do  see  the  news  media 
—  I  will  admit  with  Mr.  Res- 
ton,  not  as  frequently  as  they 
would  like  —  by  that  I  mean  the 
reporters.  But  again,  this  is  the 
way  it  works. 

News  Musi  Be  Distilled 

SPRAGUE:  I  am  at  the  con¬ 
suming  end.  And  the  first  thing 
we  realize  is  that  much  of  the 
news  that  comes  out  of  Wash¬ 
ington  comes  through  partisan 
filters.  And  I  think  we  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  accustomed  to  applying 
a  certain  element  of  discount 
to  opinion  which  comes  from 
those  in  political  office  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  We  need  to  have  better 
trained  reporters  and  we  need 
to  have  better  trained  editors 
both  on  the  news  desk  and  in 
the  writing  of  editorials.  This 
news  will  have  to  be  distilled 
and  interpreted.  We  have  30 
or  40  columns  a  day  for  gen¬ 
eral  news.  We  have  to  make 
selections  there  and  w’e  have  to, 
if  possible  condense.  But  then 
we  try  through  editorial  treat¬ 
ment  to  interpret  it,  this  news, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 

SEVAREID:  Mr.  Schlesinger, 
you  read  the  newspapers  rather 
voraciously.  Do  you  find  it 
harder  to  understand  these  facts 
now,  or  easier? 

SCHLESINGER:  Obviously, 
both  the  abundance  and  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  news  today  are 
staggering  and  create  problems. 
I  think  we  can’t  expect  the  news¬ 
papers  and  the  press  to  solve 
all  the  problems  themselves.  I 
think  that  so  long  as  the  news¬ 
papers  give  us  facts,  it’s  tough 
to  blame  them  both  for  not  giv¬ 
ing  us  enough  and  then  for  giv¬ 
ing  us  too  much. 

Passive  Altitudes 

SEVAREID:  I  was  coming 
to  the  point  here  where  more 
and  more  only  rather  highly 
educated  people  can  really  un¬ 
derstand  the  news  that  we  are 
getting  every  day.  Is  the  com¬ 
plexity  and  volume  of  this  out- 
rtinning  the  rise  in  the  average, 
normal  level  of  understanding? 

RESTON :  I  remember  when 
I  first  went  to  England  as  a  re¬ 
porter  being  astonished  at  the 
passivity  of  the  English  electo¬ 
rate.  Coming  from  a  part  of  the 
country  where  everybody  sec- 
ondguesses  Washington  and  has 
editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


a  chip  on  his  shoulder,  is  natu¬ 
rally  skeptical  as  the  American 
people  have  always  been,  this 
astonished  me.  But  I  think  we 
are  becoming  much  more  like 
the  English  now  in  our  own  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  government. 

I  think,  I  have  the  feeling  — 
it’s  a  disturbing  feeling  and  it 
may  be  wrong  —  but  I  have  the 
feeling  that  this  country  would 
support  the  President  if  he  sent 
an  armed  convoy  into  Berlin 
or  if  he  made  a  deal  on  Berlin, 
or  support  him  on  Quemoy  and 
Matsu,  or  support  him  if  he 
abandoned  Quemoy  and  Matsu. 

SEVAREID:  Sort  of  wash¬ 
ing  hands  on  a  mass  scale. 

SPRAGUE:  I  disagree  with 
you.  I  think  there  was  a  very 
different  reaction  among  the 
American  people  to  the  Quemoy 
and  Matsu  affair  than  there  is 
to  the  Berlin  affair,  very  differ¬ 
ent. 

SEVAREID:  You  are  on  the 
West  Coast. 

SPRAGUE;  Yes. 

‘Hidden’  Corrections 

HAGERTY :  To  say  that  there 
would  be  passivity  if  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  would 
make  a  deal  or  surrender  on 
Berlin,  I  just  think  is  impossi¬ 
ble.  Let’s  take  one  other  ques¬ 
tion  w'e  haven’t  touched  on.  Let’s 
take  the  information  from  the 
government  and  how  it  is  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  news  media — How 
can  a  newspaper  present  world 
affairs  in  a  half-column  round¬ 
up  each  day?  If  a  government 
official  makes  a  mistake,  it’s  on 
the  front  page.  If  the  newspa¬ 
per  makes  a  mistake,  the  cor¬ 
rection  is  back  in  the  want  ads. 
WTiy  don’t  we  correct  on  the 
same  page  that  the  story  ap¬ 
peared  on,  under  the  same  by¬ 
line  of  the  man  that  wrote  it? 
We  talk  about  the  public  not 
being  informed.  Television,  on 
Sunday  aftenioon,  is  wffiere  you 
get  very  many  of  your  educa¬ 
tional  shows,  discussions.  Why 
don’t  you  do  it  on  Monday  night 
or  Tuesday  night? 

SWEZEY :  We  have  an  ex¬ 
cellent  rating  on  the  audiences 
then.  But  actually,  there  is  a 
great  deal  more  news  coverage 
and  analysis  of  the  news  in 
depth  on  radio  and  television 
than  you  give  us  credit  for,  Jim. 
I  certainly  don’t  think  radio 
and  television  have  too  much 
to  apologize  for  relative  to  the 
other  news  sources. 

HAGERTY :  Have  you  ever 
heard  of  a  correction  of  a  false 
news  item  on  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision? 

SWEZEY;  We  do  it  all  the 
time. 


Ad,  News 
Readership 
At  New  Peak 


Ridley  Park,  Pa. 

Two  nationwide  all-time  news¬ 
paper  readership  records  w’ere 
broken  during  March,  it  was  re¬ 
ported  by  the  business  analyst 
concern  of  Sindlinger  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc. 

The  first  record  was  that  aver¬ 
age  daily  readership  of  newspa¬ 
pers  reached  the  high  of  107- 
milllon,  representing  84.5%  of 
the  U.S.  population,  12  years  of 
age  and  older. 

“This  was  4%  greater  than 
average  daily  readership  for 
March  1958,”  Albert  E.  Sind¬ 
linger,  president  of  the  surv’ey 
concern,  said. 

The  second  record  was  in  the 
number  of  people  who  read 
newspaper  department  store  ad¬ 
vertising  pre-Easter  week.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  pre-Easter  week  ending 
March  28,  average  daily  depart¬ 
ment  store  advertising  reader- 
ship  was  76.9-million,  represent¬ 
ing  71%  of  all  newspaper  read¬ 
ers.  Female  department  store  ad¬ 
vertising  readership  represented 
86.7%  of  all  female  readers. 

“The  gain  in  department  store 
advertising  average  daily  reader- 
ship  for  the  pre-Easter  week 
this  year  was  13.8-million  or 
22%  over  last  year,”  Mr.  Sind¬ 
linger  said,  “for  average  daily 
department  store  advertising 
readership  for  the  pre-Easter 
seven  days  ending  April  5th, 
1958,  was  63.1-mililon.” 

“Coincidental  with  the  22% 
gain  in  newspaper  department 
store  advertising  readership  this 
year  over  last  year,  our  daily 
studies  of  people’s  activities 
show  that  27%  more  people 
throughout  the  nation  went  shop¬ 
ping  pre-Easter  week  this  year 
than  last  year,”  Mr.  Sindlinger 
said.  The  figures:  Pre-Easter 
shoppers  this  year  averaged  56- 
mlllion  daily,  whereas,  last 
year’s  pre-Easter  shoppers  aver¬ 
aged  44-million  daily! 

Why  Readership  Is  Up 

“In  our  continuous  daily  ac¬ 
tivity  studies,  since  we  deter¬ 
mine  what  people  read,  view,  do, 
talk-about  and  what  they  buy 
and  plan-to-buy,  vre  can  deter¬ 
mine  some  of  the  reasons  for 
the  changing  level  in  newspaper 
readership,”  Mr.  Sindlinger  said. 

“The  pre-Easter  week  all-time 
high  in  newspaper  readership 
this  year  can  be  attributed  to 
two  basic  factors:  first,  to  the 


international  situation  with  the 
Berlin  crisis  and  MacMillan’s 
visit  with  President  Eisenhower; 
and  second,  to  ‘shopping  ads  for 
prices.’ 

“In  the  three  years  that  we 
have  been  conducting  daily  ac¬ 
tivity  measurements  throughout 
the  nation,  pre-Easter  week  this 
year  was  the  first  time  that 
‘shopping  ads  for  prices’  was  an 
equal  major  reason  for  reading 
newspapers  with  the  news.  The 
public  is  more  ‘price  conscious’ 
than  at  any  time  during  the 
past  three  years.” 

While  pre-Easter  week  this 
year  was  the  all-time  high  for 
number  of  daily  newspaper  read¬ 
ers,  the  previous  high  was  dur¬ 
ing  the  seven  days  ending  Feb. 
22,  1958,  when  daily  readership 
was  106.3-million  and  the  major 
news  items  were  nation-wide 
February  storms. 

The  second  previous  high  of 
106.1-million  daily  newspaper 
readership  occurred  during  the 
seven  days  ending  Feb.  5  of  this 
year,  when  there  was  a  wide 
variety  of  talk  about  news  items, 
such  as:  American  plane  crash 
at  LaGuardia  field,  integration, 
shipwreck  of  Danish  ship,  situa¬ 
tion  in  Cuba,  weather,  mine  trag¬ 
edy,  and  the  stock  market. 

• 

Sumlay  Want  Ads 
Set  New  Reeord 

Chicago 

An  active  real  estate,  auto¬ 
motive  and  help  wanted  market 
contributed  to  a  new  want  ad 
record  established  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  for  Sunday,  April 
5.' 

Sunday’s  want  ad  section  con¬ 
tained  47  pages,  the  greatest 
volume  of  classified  advertising 
ever  published  in  a  single  issue 
of  the  newspaper,  according  to 
A.  E.  Rozene,  classified  ad  man¬ 
ager. 

Included  in  the  record-break¬ 
ing  section  were  55  columns  of 
automotive  w’ant  ads,  60  col¬ 
umns  of  rentals,  and  172  col¬ 
umns  of  real  estate  ads. 

• 

Polowelzky  Assists 
AP  Chief  in  Tokyo 

Nathan  Polowetzky  has  been 
named  assistant  chief  of  the 
Tokyo  bureau  of  Associated 
Press.  He  will  aid  Bureau  Chief 
John  Randolph  in  Japan  and 
Korea. 

Shinobu  Higashi  was  named 
AP  membership  executive  and 
business  manager  for  the  Japan¬ 
ese  service. 

Mr.  Polowetzky,  37,  is  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  Rutgers  University.  He 
joined  AP  in  New  York  in  1944 
after  working  on  the  Newark 
Star-Ledger  and  Jersey  Journal. 
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Charlotte  Sale 

{Continued  from  page  9) 


last  count  they  have  been  230 
in  number,  have  done  a  magpiifi- 
cent  job  in  giving  of  their  best 
talents  and  energies  to  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  every  department  of  the 
paper.” 

Further,  in  his  statement,  Mr. 
Robinson  said  he  discovered  that 
local  investors  shied  away  from 
undertaking  the  large  invest¬ 
ment  essential  to  the  purchase 
of  new  machinery,  equipment 
and  plant. 

He  said  he  would  be  a  poor 
prophet  if  he  did  not  concede 
that  the  Knights  would  make 
the  News  a  far  better  product. 

Mr.  Robinson  came  to  Char¬ 
lotte  with  an  investment  of  $20,- 
000  of  his  own.  In  September, 
1955,  he  bought  out  his  34  stock¬ 
holders  for  approximately  $1,- 
000,000  and  became  sole  owner 
of  the  News. 

Mr.  Robinson  said  his  plans 
were  indefinite.  He  was  uncer¬ 
tain  whether  he  would  remain  in 
Charlotte. 

Mr.  Griffith,  the  new  editor 
and  general  manager  of  the 
News  was  bom  March  14,  1899, 
in  Saluda  County,  S.  C.,  the 
son  of  the  late  John  F.  and 
Elizabeth  Sheppard  Griffith. 

He  served  in  the  U.  S.  Army 
from  1917  to  1919  as  a  sergeant 
in  the  118th  Infantry,  30th  (Old 
Hickory)  division  which  saw 
seiwice  in  France. 

In  1920,  Griffith  was  married 
to  Miss  Thelma  Wilkinson  of 
Greensboro.  They  have  two 
daughters,  Gail  Elizabeth  (Mrs. 
W.  C.  Dowd  III)  of  Charlotte, 
and  Myra  Elise  (Mrs.  Norman 
L.  Moore)  of  Panama  City,  Pan¬ 
ama. 

Itegaii  in  Greensboro 

Mr.  Griffith  began  newspaper 
work  in  1919  as  a  reporter  for 
the  Greensboro  Record.  He  went 
to  the  Greensboro  News  in  1921 
as  reporter.  He  was  later  state 
editor  and  finally  sports  editor. 

He  came  to  the  Charlotte 
News  in  October  of  1923  as  state 
editor,  becoming  managing  edi¬ 
tor  from  1925  to  1948  and  execu¬ 
tive  editor  from  1948  to  1955. 
He  was  elected  vicepresident, 
secretary  and  a  director  of  the 
Charlotte  News  Publishing  Co. 
in  September,  1955,  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed  general  manager  of  the 
News  on  Oct.  1,  1955. 

Associate  Editor  Prince,  37,  is 
a  native  of  High  Point,  the  son 
of  Cecil  C.  and  Bessie  A.  Prince. 

He  attended  the  High  Point 
city  schools,  Pasadena  Junior 
College  (1940-41),  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina  (1941- 
42  and  1946-48)  where  he  re- 


IN  ROME  —  Parade  newspaper 
carriers  on  Easier  trip  are  wel¬ 
comed  by  Ambassador  James  D. 
Zellerbach  (newsprint  tycoon). 
The  group  of  60  boys  from  U.  S. 
newspapers  was  accompanied  by 
Parade  executives  on  the  overseas 
p'ane  trips. 

ceived  an  AB  degree  in  jour¬ 
nalism.  He  studied  engineering 
at  the  University  of  Maryland 
for  a  short  time  during  his 
World  War  II  Army  service. 

He  served  with  the  U.  S.  Army 
in  Europe  from  1942  to  1945 
as  a  combat  infantryman  and 
staff  sergeant  squad  leader  with 
the  14th  Armored  and  45th 
Infantry  Divisions.  He  was 
awarded  the  Bronze  Star  Medal 
in  1945.  From  1952  to  1956  he 
w’as  a  first  lieutenant  in  the 
U.  S.  Anny  Reserve. 

MemlM-r  of  A.SNE 

Mr.  Prince  began  his  jour¬ 
nalistic  career  as  a  reporter  for 
the  Greensboro  Record  (1948- 
53)  where  he  covered  govern¬ 
ment  and  politics.  He  w'as  an 
editorial  writer  and  associate 
editor  for  the  Florida  Times- 
Union  in  Jacksonville  in  1953 
and  1954.  He  joined  the  staff 
of  the  News  in  1954  as  an  edi¬ 
torial  writer.  Since  1955  he  has 
been  in  charge  of  the  editorial 
page. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Nevrspaper  Edi¬ 
tors,  the  National  Conference  of 
Editorial  Writers  and  the  N.  C. 
Editorial  Writers  Conference. 

Managing  Editor  Young  is  a 
native  Charlottean.  He  was  bom 
on  April  28,  1922,  the  son  of 
Richard  L.  Young  Sr.,  veteran 
News  city  hall  reporter,  and  the 
late  Jean  Conklin  Young. 

He  attended  the  Charlotte 
City  schools  and  the  University 
of  North  Carolina. 

He  began  his  newspaper  ca¬ 
reer  as  a  reporter  and  desk  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  Kannapolis  Inde¬ 
pendent  in  1941. 


.sented.  Writing  the  dissenting 
opinion.  Justice  Hall  said  “I  have 
been  and  remain  wholly  intoler¬ 
ant  of  any  outside  influence 
sought  to  be  visited  upon  any 
court  during  the  pendency  of 
any  case.” 

The  editorial  chastised  the 
court  for  coming  out  with  an 
announcement  of  its  decision  in 
a  $10  million  tax  valuation  case 
FILMY  Easter  egg  package  is  pre-  between  Arapahoe  County  and 
sented  by  Young  Columbus  con-  state  several  days  before 

test  boys  to  Gina  Lollobrigida.  the  ^j^e  written  opinion  was  made 
move  queen. 

The  court  claimed  the  public 
P  announcement  preceded  the 

1/  rCC  written  opinion  because  tech¬ 

nical  difficulties  would  have  de- 
written  ruling  ‘‘be- 

.71  yond  a  reasonable  i)eriod.” 

Justice  Moore  said  with  re- 
A  O  gard  to  Mr.  Jameson:  “While his 

T  vFlC  answer  to  the  citation  professed 

*  a  sacred  tmst  to  keep  his  readers 

De.wer,  Colo,  informed,  he  actually  betrayed 

The  Colorado  Supreme  Court,  that  trust  by  giving  them  only 


Editor  Free 
Of  Contempt 
By  4-2  Vote 


in  a  4-2  decision,  held  (April  6)  untruths.” 
that  John  Jameson,  Englewood  • 

weekly  publisher,  did  not  commit  gfook  Exehail^e  Ads 
criminal  contempt  of  court  in  ^ 
an  editorial  he  published  March  Caution  Publie 
2.  (E&P,  April  4,  page  66).  The  New  York  Stock  Ex- 

Both  the  majority  and  dis-  change  this  week  broke  a  special 


seating  factions  gave  Mr.  Jame-  ad  program  (via  Compton  Ad- 
son  a  severe  tongue-lashing  in  vertising,  Inc.)  in  78  newspapers 
written  opinions,  but  the  ma-  in  34  major  cities  cautioning  the 
jority  held  that  publication  of  public  to  invest  only  on  a  sound 
the  editorial  did  not  constitute  basis. 


an  “imminent  peril  to  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice.” 

“However  great  the  provoca¬ 


The  ads,  to  run  through  .4pril, 
advise  investors  to  maintain  ade¬ 
quate  cash  reserves,  to  have  a 


tion,”  wrote  Justice  O.  Otto  clear  investment  objective  and 
Moore  for  the  majority,  “we  to  avoid  tips  and  rumors, 
should  proceed  with  forbearance  • 

and  restraint  lest  we  confuse  the  c..„  D  ui*  i 
indignation  which  all  men  ex-  Publisher 

perience  from  an  unfounded  at-  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

tack  on  their  honesty  and  integ-  A  $50,000  damage  suit  has 


rity  with  the  ‘imminent  peril  to  been  filed  against  Buford  Boone, 
the  administration  of  justice’  publisher  of  the  Tuscaloosa 
which  must  be  present  to  war-  News,  by  a  laborer  w’ho  claims 
rant  punishment  for  construe-  Mr.  Boone  ran  his  car  into  him 


tive  criminal  contempt.” 


when  pickets  tried  to  block  him 


Chief  Justice  Francis  Knauss  at  the  site  of  a  strike  at  Zeigler 
and  Justice  Frank  Hall  dis-  Packing  Co.  last  Augfust. 
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^  g#  effectiveness  as  a  salesman,  he 

I  leam  to  speak  to  a  media 

man  in  a  media  man's  language 
-r^  rr^  and  to  a  research  man  in  a  re- 

I  iTf  0U  1^0  V  1.  O  search  man’s  language,  and  to  a 
•/  creative  man  in  a  creative  man’s 

Media  Choice  “I  mean  learning  and  under- 

^  standing  the  specialized  view- 

Although  most  agency  crea-  points  of  these  people,  and  how 
tive  men  aren’t  directly  involved  and  why  each  views  the  problem 
in  the  problem  of  media  selec-  of  media  selection  in  a  slightly 
tion,  their  attitude  is  bound  to  different  light  from  a  slightly 
be  reflected  to  some  extent  in  different  angle,”  he  said.  “Unless 
the  final  decision,  “and  some-  his  primary  instinct  is  to  help 
times  it  may  be  even  the  de-  his  prospect  make  sales  he  won’t 
cisive  factor.’’  ever  be  a  top  man.” 

director  of  According  to  Mr.  Zem  “A 


Morry  Zenoff,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Henderson  Home 
Xews  and  Boulder  City  News, 
was  elected  president,  with  Paul 
Leonard,  editor,  Nevada  State 
Journal,  vicepresident.  Ken  In- 
re-elected  secretary- 


CBS  Panels 
On  Press  Irk 
Thor  Smith 


gram  was 
treasurer. 

NSPA  presented 
Las  Vegas,  Nev.  makeup  rule  to  A. 
The  belief  that  newspapers  managing  editor,  J 
were  “conned”  into  the  CBS  Review-Journal,  to 
symposium  on  “Is  American  rate  his  37  years 
Journalism  Meeting  Its  Respon-  newspaper  service, 
sibilities?”  was  expressed  here  founder  of  the  asso 
by  Thor  M.  Smith,  vicepresident  * 

of  the  American  Weekly.  l-I  Papers  Join 

Mr.  Smith  said  he  was  irked 
and  concerned  over  this  situa- 

XT  I  i  newspapers  were  rec( 
Addressing  the  Nevada  State  „,embership  in 
Press  Association  s  annual  con- 

vention.  he  asked:  "Why  should  ®Xes  are  S«« 
we  |et  a  TV  panel  show -choose’  ^ 

if-  1  (Ky.)  i 

With  all  the  things  that  are  Framingham  (Mas 

the  matter  with  radio  and  TV  j^ff^^son  City  (Mo.) 
(and  there  are  plenty),  why  .  ,  ^ 
a  roster  of  should  we  help  them  be  pre-  Qi^^idive  (Mont.)  Da 
jrs,  there  is  sumptuous  enough  to  have  a  Lewistawn  (M 

ion  of  the  senes  that  questions  our  abili-  Weeklies  ai 

mnedy,  the  r  .x  (Wash.)  Tribune;  S 

vho  jumped  Smiths  criticism  of  the  /g  Observer' 

the  end  of  CBS  panel  show  was  given  as  yg’  \  We 

lurope.  His  ^n  example  of  how  radio  and  kdmundston  ( 

rever,  in  a  TV  have  practically  token  over  Madawaska;  Hamil 
n  who  went  the  news  franchise  with  the  pub-  Calvinist  Contact 
jsitions  on  he  by  way  of  the  promotion  ^Qnt.)  Corriere  Ilh 
inedy  is  as-  route  ^  .  Toronto  (Ont.)  Zwu 

le  Monterey  These  media  talk  about  how  • 

lerald.  they  are  all  the  time.  And  r;  i  w 

to  detail  on  how  do  they  get  most  of  their  Sponsored  Wea 
nplishments  uews?  By  newspaper-founded 

1  developed  newspaper-.supported  news-  For  the  first  tim 
P  to  under-  gathering  institutions,”  Mr.  74  years  the  Toron 
ice  in  1946,  Smith  said.  Mail  on  April  6  cai 

ino-  KHitnrs  The  sessions  commemorated  vertisement  on  the 


Ed  Zem,  copy 

(kyer,  Morey,  Madden  and  Bal-  good  newspaper  representative 
lard,  this  week  told  the  New  always  has  his  audience  with 
York  Chapter,  American  Asso-  him,  and  knows  when  to  make 
ciation  of  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  that  from  his  view¬ 
point  as  a  copywriter,  one  of 
the  greatest  advantages  that 
daily  newspapers  offer  is  local¬ 
ization. 

“1.4>gical  Choice” 

He  said  that  when  an  adver¬ 
tiser  has  a  story  to  tell  that  is 
really  news  to  the  consumer, 

“Then  the  most  logical  choice 
of  media  for  that  ad  is  news¬ 
papers.”  He  cited  as  an  example 
how  the  lion’s  share  of  Ram¬ 
bler’s  ad  dollars  has  been  spent 
in  daily  newspapers  (E&P,  Nov. 

8,  ’58,  page  30). 

“Just  recently  we  prepared  a 
series  of  ads  for  American 
Motors  announcing  that  Ram¬ 
bler  \ras  in  third  place  in  sales 
in  10  states,”  Mr.  Zem  said. 

“This  was  news  of  real  interest 
to  milions  of  motorists  and 
prospective  new-car  buyers,  and 
naturally  this  advertising  ran  in 
newspapers.” 

He  said  it  is  this  “quality”  of 
newspapers,  this  “ability”  to 
“deal  immediately  with  the  im¬ 
mediate  problems  of  the  day, 
that  sets  your  medium  apart 
from  all  other  print  categories.” 

Turning  to  the  qualities  that 
make  a  good  salesman  of  news¬ 
paper  space,  Mr.  Zem  said  that 
if  he’s  to  achieve  his  maximum 


Cooper  Story 

(Continued  from  page  12) 


Benefit  from  owr  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENT' 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ISeirspaper  Brokers 


Mewspaper  Brokers _ 

WE  HANDLE  only  proven  properties 
in  flourishing  mid-west.  Herman  Koch, 
2923  Virginia  St..  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 


^cAn  jK. 

NEWSPAPER  SALES, 
PURCHASES,  LEASES 

DURING  ANPA 
April  20-23  available 
at  Waldorf-Astoria  for 

PRIVATE  CONFERENCE 
Your  Conlldtiict  Rtspetted 

TE  3-3018 
RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

1805  McDonald  lane 

>i*nO«-WIOC  KRSONM.  SIRVICC 


IT'S  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buys  the  newspaper  —  it’s  the  |>er!“)n- 
ality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
sellintr. 

LB2V  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant.  Mich. 


Former  Prospector 
Will  Cover  London 

Montreal 
Dave  Oancia  of  the  Montreal 
bureau  staff  of  the  Canadi.an 
Press  has  been  assigned  to  the 
London  bureau,  increasing 
strength  there  to  four  men. 
Acting  bureau  chief  in  London 
is  Kenneth  J.  Metheral. 

Mr.  Oancia  joined  CP  in  1955 
after  five  years  in  northern 
Canada,  mostly  in  the  fur  trade 
with  some  unsuccessful  mineral 
prospecting  for  good  measure. 

for  April  11,  1959 


SALEB-PURCHASES  handled  with  dis¬ 
cretion.  Write  Publishers  Service,  P.  O. 
Box  3132,  Greensboro.  N.  C. _ 


WESTiaiN  NEWSPAPERS 
Joseph  Snyder,  2234  Ea.st  Romneya 
Drive.  Anaheim,  Calif.  Day  or  Kite. 
Phone:  KEy stone  3-1.3S1. 


APPRAISEJRS  of  newspaper  and  com¬ 
mercial  printinK  plants.  Court  exi>e- 
rience.  Newspaper  Service  Company,  601 
Ga.  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


THE  DIAL  AGENCY 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker" 
l.i  Waverly,  Detroit.  Mich.  TO.  5-5S64. 

_ Newspaper  Appraisers _ 

200  VALUATIONS  of  newspapers, 
.subsidiaries,  television,  radio  and 
syndicates  to  date  for  tax  and  other 
purposea.  By  mail  if  desired  upon 
receipt  or  required  data.  Compre¬ 
hensive  reports  submitted.  Quali¬ 
fied  court  witness. 

A.  S.  VAN  BE3NTHUYSEa4 
446  Ocean  Avenue.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


★  ★  WE  are  not  as  much  interested  in 
sales  as  in  satisfaction.  A.  W.  Stypes 
&  Co..  Inc  .  625  Market  St.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  5,  California. 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 


MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 
ELstablished  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 


AMNOUNCEMENTS 
Publicationa  For  Sale 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Publication*  For  Sale 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES  MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 

Editorial  Analyses _  _ Mail  Room _ 


A  WEST  COAST  group  of  semi-weekly 
newspai>ers  is  for  sale.  Eistablished  over 
Si  years.  Well  known  and  highly  re¬ 
spected.  Grosses  over  one  and  a  half 
millions.  An  exceptional  opportunity. 
Owners  are  retiring.  Box  1311,  Editor 
&  Puhlisher. 


FOR  SAL£ — Daily  newspaper  in  good 
farming  section  of  Chart  Area  7. 
Now  grossing  $125,000.00  hut  possibil¬ 
ities  for  much  higher  gro.ss  are  excel¬ 
lent.  Exclusive  tr^e  area  with  popula¬ 
tion  of  40,000.  Good  terms  to  buyer 
with  substantial  financial  backing  and 
experience.  Write  Box  1111,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

CHOICE  GROWING  offset  weekly  in 
delightful  community  Chart  Area  12. 
net  above  $20,000  ;  should  have  $60,000 
including  working  capital.  Box  1615, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

COOL  CALIFORNIA  COASTAL  exclu- 
sive  newspaper,  $100,000  gross,  grow¬ 
ing  area,  adequate  equipment,  isolated, 
$80,000  down.  Information  to  qualified 
buyers  only.  Joseph  A.  Snyder,  News¬ 
paper  Broker,  2234  Romneya  Drive, 
Anaheim,  Calif. _ 

$3,500  DOWN  buys  Iowa  Exclusive 
weekly,  strong  town  of  1200  popula¬ 
tion.  Gross  $20,000,  net  $7,000,  total 
price  $18,500,  extremely  easy  terms  on 
balance.  Bailey-Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Nor¬ 
ton.  Kansas. 

TWIN  WEEKLY  in  north  central  Min¬ 
nesota.  Both  done  in  same  modem 
plant,  grossing  $35,000.  Third  down, 
balance  on  ea-sy  terms.  Box  1503,  BMi- 
tor  Sc  Publifdier. 

FLORIDA 

Unopposed  county-seat  weekly  now 
grossing^  $48,000  with  tremendous 
growth  immediately  ahead.  Fair  price, 
terms  to  sound  buyer.  Write  fully 
about  your  experience,  finances.  The 
DIAL  Agency,  15  Waverly,  Detroit  3, 
Mich. 

FI^RIDA  WEEKLY,  $S.OOO  total 
price,  $3,500  down  paimient:  Georgia 
Coa.stal  Market,  $10,000  total  price, 
$2,000  down  payment.  Chapman  Com¬ 
pany,  1182  West  Peachtree,  Atlanta, 

Georgia. _  | 

IF  you  have  been  considering  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  western  weekly  or  daily 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  see  us 
first!  We  offer  an  outstanding  list  of  i 
profitable  properties  in  every  price  and  i 
gross  class. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  Sc  ASSOCIATES  i 

Newspaper  Brokers 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd.  ! 

Hollywood  28,  California 

Advertising  Rates  ^ 

CLASSIFIED 

Line  Rates  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  @  50c  per  line  each  I 

insertion;  3  times  @  55c;  2  @  60c;  I 
1  @  65c.  Add  20c  for  Box  Service.  I 
JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
by  sending  self-addressed  8c  stamped  i 
envelope  to  E&P  Classified  Dept.  I 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

4  times  ®  95c  per  line  each  insertion; 

3  times  @  $1.00;  2  times  @  $1.05; 

1  @  $1.10.  3  line  minimum.  Add  20c 
for  Box  Service. 

01.00  SERVICE  CHARGE  FOR  AIRMAIL 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  VVednesday,  4  p.m. 
Count  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations 
(add  1  line  for  box  information.)  Box 
holders’  identities  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  & 
Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all 
copy. 


DISPLAY  RATES 
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72 

66 

35 

62 

54 

48 

45 

40 

Editor  &  Publisher 

1700  Timas  Tower  N.  Y.  36,  N.  Y. 
Phone  BRyant  9-30S2 


FLORIDA  WEEKLY  in  West  Florida. 
“Your  Florida  Broker’’  A.  C.  Santo, 
724  N.  Mills  St.,  Orlando,  Fla. _ 

UPPER  GREAT  LAKES 
County-seat  weekly  in  stable  5,000  city. 
Grossing  $57,000,  good  for  quite  a  lot 
more,  if  pushed.  Price  $45,000,  with 
$15,000  down.  Very  good  buy  for  a 
competent  man.  The  DIAL  Agency,  15  I 
Waverly,  Detroit  3,  Mich. 

Publications  Wanted 


WE  HAVE  CUENTS  with  from  $5,000 
to  $25,000  to  pay  down  on  good  week¬ 
lies.  Interested?  Johnson  and  Lynch, 

Brokers,  Newfield,  N.  Y. _ 

SMALL  DAILY  Chart  Areas  10-11-12. 
Experienced,  well  financed.  Write  Box 

1640,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

WEEKLY,  attractive  as  to  locale,  news 
interest,  staff,  plant — for  ex-editor  with 
substantial  down.  Box  1641,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Business  Opportunities  Wanted 

GENERAL  MANAGER 

WILLING  TO  MAKE 
SMALL  INVESTMBa^T 
is  looking  for  publisher  who  needs 
aggressive,  profit-building  manager. 
■ITioroughly  experienced  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  in  aggressive  chain  organization 
of  medium  dailies.  Top  references  I  Box 
1416,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
Consultants 


PAGE  COSTS  TOO  HIGH? 

CXINSUL'nNG  SERVICE. 

SPECIALIZING  IN  NON-MET 
COMPOSING  ROOMS 

MULTIPLY  your  number  of  pages 
per  year  by  your  hourly  wage  rate. 
Is  this  worth  saving?  Reduce  your 
man-hours-per-page  ONE  HOUR  and 
you  can  achieve  this.  Unless  your 
present  man-hours-per-page  record  is 
among  the  lowest  in  the  nation,  this 
is  a  MINIMUM  EXPEfTTATION.  If 
you  are  in  the  higher  half  you  should 
expect  much  more. 

We  can  furnish  certified  proof  of 
$35,000  annual  operational  saving  in 
non-met  of  19,000  circulation,  placing 
this  operation  as  one  of  the  most  ef¬ 
ficient  in  the  nation. 

A  simple  inquiry  stating  your  present 
man-hours-per-page  figure  will  bring 
an  answer  to  any  question  you  want 
answered,  together  with  our  background 
information  and  plan  of  procedure. 
Completely  confidential.  Box  1534,  E!di- 
tor  and  Publisher. 


Syndicated  Services 


Want  More 
Profit  Making 
Material 

(Art,  layouts,  copy, 
promotion,  auto  illustrations) 
to  Successfully 

Promote  April's  Big 
"Total  Selling" 
Automotive  Push? 


PHONE.  WRITE  or  Wire 

Howard  Pariah  Associates,  Inc. 
Classified  Advertising 
Develosnnent  Services 
2900  N.W.  79th  St.,  Miami,  Fla. 
Oxford  1-8331 


P.S.  Be  sure  to  ask  about  our  col¬ 
lection  of  464  illustrations  (and 
mats)  on  ’59  American  and  im- 
I>orted  earsl 


EDITORS — Keep  your  editorial  pages 
abreast  of  top  news.  Studied  analyses 
written,  mailed  daily.  Microscopic 
fees.  For  samples.  Write  Box  1533, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


features^yndii'ai»*s  ' 

FREE- -thirty-six  releases  ol  adveiiturs  > 
strip  of  unrivaled  story.  Write  Buz 
617,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

Roller  Grinding 

GEO.  C.  LOVELOCK 
Specializing  in 

Rubber-Roller  Grinding 

43  Hoffman  Blvd. 

East  Orange,  N.  J, 

Tel.  OR.  6-3344  MUrdock  6-3209 

Press  Engineers 

UPECO,  INC. 

Move — Erect — Anywhere  .  .  . 

Specializing  in  Newspaper  Presses. 
Duplex  and  Goss  Flatbeds 
Rotaries — ’Tubulars 

Cylinders. 

Lyndhurst,  N.  J.  Phone  GEneva  8-3744 
20  minutes  from  New  York  City 

Newspaiier  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REP  AIRINC^-TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Frankfort  Street 

Nesv  York  38,  N.  Y. 

BArcIay  7-9775 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO.,  INC. 

36-26  31st  St. 

Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

Est.  1904  Stillwell  6-0098-0099 

Dismantling  —  Moving  —  Erecting  new 
and  used  newsjKiper  press  equipment. 
Nation  Wide  Service. 

M.4CHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

(Composing  Room 

MODEL  33  LINOTYPE.  Ser.  No. 
63,942,  “Rangemaster”  machine  with 
four  wide  72-chan,  split  mags.,  4-pock- 
et  mold  disk  with  4  display  molds, 
elec,  pot,  Margach  feeder,  quadder, 
Mohr  saw,  new  blower.  Available  im¬ 
mediately.  Out  of  New  Orleans  Item. 
Priced  to  sell.  Write  for  details.  IN¬ 
LAND  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY  CO., 
422  West  8th,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

LUDLOW  OUTITT.  Electric  pot,  Mar¬ 
gach  feeder,  water  cooled,  12  pt.  mold, 
serial  1947  and  one  20  case  cabinet 
with  the  following  mats : 

14-24-30-36  pt.  (Sielt.  Bold  Extended 
6  Fonts  Lining  Gothic 

6  pt.  No.  1,  2  and  3  Heavy  Regular 
12  pt.  No.  1,  2  and  3  Heavy  Regular 
Composing  sticks 

The  whole  set  up  at  $2500  and  the 
first  party  that  sends  in  a  check  takes 
this  buy  and  it  is  a  BUY — all  crated. 
Suggest  your  very  prompt  attention. 
PRINTER.S  TROUBLE  SHOOTER 

186  Goffe  Terrace 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 

PRINTER’S  white-face  tape,  Li’l  Devil. 
$2.00  postpaid,  4-foot  flexible  steel 
blade;  agate ;  pica  on  top,  inches  re¬ 
verse  side.  Your  name  free  on  chrome 
case,  (print  plainly).  Spare  blade, 
$1.00.  FESS  Company.  98  Vermont 
Ave.,  Newark  6,  New  Jersey. 

LUDLOWS.  CABiNirrs, 

MATS,  ETC. 

Printers  Trouble  Shooter 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

THE  NA’nON’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  Sc  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 
’Turtles— $84.50  to  $97.50,  fob  Elkin. 
Write  for  literature.  L.  Sc  B.  Sales 
Otmiiany,  113  West  Market  Street, 
Elkin,  North  Carolina. 

WEEKLY  PAPER  equipment,  4  page 
Scott  flatbed.  Liberty  folder.  Intertype 
mixer,  6,  7,  8.  10,  12,  14,  24  pt.  mats, 
proof  press,  caster,  router,  saw,  cabi¬ 
nets  and  type,  galley  cabinet,  darkroom 
equipment,  etc.  Mid-Shore  ’Times, 
Easton,  Maryland.  TAlbot  2-2800. 

Loose  Leaf  Devices 

FIVE  like  new,  60  drawer  {2liott 
Stencil  Osbinets  on  Casters.  Each  etU, 
net  holds  about  13,000-2x4 addrea 
stencils.  $175  each.  Also  an  Ellion 
Addressing  Machine  foot  operated  t25«. 
The  McKenzie  Banner,  McKenzie.  Tm. 


Nesesprint 


Direct  Mill  Shipments  Fine  qutliq 
Newsprint.  All  sizes  Rolls  and  SheeU. 
Brookman  Paper  Ciorp.,  565  Wew- 
Chester  Ave.,  New  York.  MO  5-6022. 


NEWSPRINT  —  All  Sizes 
BEHRENS  PULP  Sc  PAPER  CO. 
70  B.  45  St..  N.  Y..  N.  Y.— MU  6-5475 


Newsprint  Handling  Equipment 


MODEL  FI  5  Elwell  Parker  Lift  Truck 
with  180  degree  Rotating  clamp.  El«, 
trically  operated.  With  or  without  nc* 
batteries  and  charger. 


RKTHARDSON  SOVDE  CO..  INC. 
700  South  Fourth  Street  -  Fe.  6-1115 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota _ 


Press  Room 


24  PAGE  GOSS  PRESS 

For  Sale 


3  deck  single  width,  complete  stereo¬ 
type  equipment,  conveyor,  color  foun¬ 
tains,  curved  router,  extra  blanket  cyl¬ 
inder,  gears. 


New  Motor-Controls  in  1945. 

Delivery  about  June  1 


RAPID  CITY  DAILY  JOURNAL 

Rapid  City,  South  Dakota 


Name  your  own  price 
Must  vacate  building  at  once 
4  or  6  Units  Hoe— 23-9/16  in.  cutoff 
Four  units  (64-32  pages)  Arch  type, 
cylinders  roller  bearing,  steel,  brwue 
(abroil  gearing,  spray  fountains,  dou¬ 
ble  folders  shaft  driven,  tabloid  slittsn. 
offside  subway  delivery  to  convey, 
substructure  two  roll  positions,  electric 
hoists,  automatic  tensions,  two  Cutler- 
Hammer  75-7.5  H.P.  two  motor  bell 
braring  drive*,  220  v.  8  ph,  60  cycle, 
now  geared  32,800,  ink  tank,  pl^ 
hoist,  now  using  68  in.  rolls  (9  coll. 
II  ems)  40  inch  diameters. 

Fifth  unit  Hoe  Z  pattern  heavy  con¬ 
struction,  like  subetructure.  gives  W- 
40  pages.  Sell  4  or  6  units.  Will  de» 
onstrate.  Crane  rail  over  press,  unit 
transportation  bases  available. 

W.  B.  Pape — Republican-Americnn. 
Waterbury  20,  Conn.  PLaza  4-0141. 


SCOTT  5  UNIT  PRESS 


Full  ROP  Color 
AC  Motor  Drive 


JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

416  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.T 


GOSS  5  UNIT  PRESS  _ 
Arch  ’Type,  End  Feed,  Double  FoMw. 
22%”  cut-off.  Color  Hump,  Reveres 
100  H.P.  AC,  C-W  drive,  web  breek 
detectors,  Alico  Form  Roller  Adapteie. 
Available  January,  1960. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

11164  Saticoy  St.  Newepapex 

Sun  Valley,  Calif.  Press 

POplar  6-0610  Erectori__ 

NEW  COLE  QUARTERFOLDER 

PORTABLE,  Adaptable  all  type.s  rotsry 
presses.  Time  and  Money  saver. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY 
MACHINE  WORKS 

1633  West  Main,  Oklahoma  City.  Okl»- 
Re  6-8841 


ROUTE  BOOK  COVERS 
NEWSPAPER  FILES 
Fit  any  size  newspaper 
Manufactured  by 

HAARVIG  LOOSE  LEAF  DEVICES 
1822  N.  Kedvale  Ave.,  Chicago  39,  III. 


GOSS-DUPLEX  MODEL  E.  No.  1^ 
new  in  1950e  Excellent  condition,  cd#* 
plete,  chases  for  8  or  9  column  pM*; 
Owner  graduating  to  rotary,  p™*® 
for  quick  sale,  available  approximsMff 
60  days.  ’The  Reporter,  Lebanon,  1*®: 
PRESS  MOTOR  DRIVES  of  28.  <*• 
50,  60.  75,  100,  160  H.P.  AC.  Gso*** 
G.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boi»e,  Idaho. 
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machinery  and  SUPPLIES 

Press  Room 


4  UNITS  OF 
GOSS  PRESS 
With  Double  Folder 

J  lUs  is  balance  of  8-unit  press  that 
was  used  by  Salt  Lake  City  Newspa- 

Ipen  up  until  September  2.  1958. 

This  press  placed  the  Sait  Lake  City 
,  Newspapers  in  2nd  position  in  Daily 
R.O.P.  Color  Linage. 

Printing  awards  have  been  won  on 
1  this  equipment  for  black  and  white 
r  and  multiple  color. 

Specifications : 

4  Units 

1  Double  Folder 

Cline  reels  with  floating  roller 
tension 

,  62-inch  Newsprint  (can  be  reduced 

i  to  60-inch) 

21%-inch  cut-off 

,  Cline-Westinghouse  drive  and  con¬ 

trols 

2  Balloon  Formers 

2  Color  Cylinders  (Reversible 
Units) 

2  Paper  Conveyors 

Spare  parts  and  extra  rollers 

This  press  is  in  excellent  shape  and 
is  a  top  value. 

Please  contact: 

Anton  F.  Peterson.  General  Manager 
Newspaper  .Agency  Corporation 
Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 

(Will  be  at  Waldorf-Astoria  during 
A.N.P.A.  Convention) 


.  24  PAGE 

i  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  PRESS 

2  to  1  Model  4  Plate  Wide 
Double  Folder  AC  Drive 
With  complete  stereotypinj?  equipment. 
Installed  and  reconditioned  two  years 
•go.  Paper  suspended  operation. 

ERNEST  PAYNE 
CORPORATION 

82  Beekman  Street  New  York  38 

BBekman  3-1791 

1  _ _ 

j  UDPLEX  TUBULAR  PRESS  In  daily 
I  muduction.  16  page  capacity,  one  to 
one  ratio,  with  related  stereo  equip- 
““Jt,  all  in  good  condition.  Available 
j  Bid-tnmmer.  where  is  and  as  is.  Di- 
i*  inquiries  to  M.  L.  Brueggeman. 

I  Bnainess  Manager.  Northern  Virginia 
}  °»n.  3409  Wilson  Blvd..  Arlington.  Va. 

I  48  PAGE  SUPERDUTY 

DUPLEX  PRESS 

I  Units  and  double  folder.  Cutler-Ham- 
Conveyor,  Equipped  for  spot  color, 
“a*  cutoff,  AC  drive.  Underfed,  dou- 
N*  mil  stands,  AVAIIJkBLB  NOW. 
■AKB  us  an  OFFER.  W.  O.  Littick. 
^*tteiTille  (Ohio)  Publishing  Company. 


Stereotype _ 

JO®  SALE:  One,  Heavy  Duty  ROYLE 
"•diri  Arm  Router,  disassemUed  but 
'J®Pj«te,  leas  motor — tlOO.OO.  For  addi- 
“*•1  infonnation.  Phone  or  arrito, 
t«tral  Missouri  Graphic  Arts  Oo.,  Box 
y.  Sedalla.  Mo.  TAylor  6-4684. 


IF  anted  to  Buy 

newspaper  presses 

COMPLETE  PLANTS 
M.AT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

ben  shulman  associates 

42  St..  N.  Y.  17  —  ox  7-4590 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIF..>< 
_ Wanted  to  Buy _ 

i  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  ! 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
TYPESETTING  MACHINES 
TELETYPESETTEat  EQUIPMENT 
I  Ludlows — Elrods— Mat  Rollers 

I  COMPLETE  PLANTS 

I  INLAND  NEWSPAPER 

SUPPLY  COMPANY 

422  West  8th _ Kansas  Caty  5,  Mo. 

INTERESTEJD  in  purchasing  Duplex 
Standard  Tubular  2-1  eight  page  deck 
in  long  frames  and  roll  brackets.  Must 
have  ^rial  Number.  Box  12U6.  Elditor 
&  Publisher. _ 

WILL  Buy  for  Cash.  (Complete  Plant 
also  Individual  Machine  and  Equipment 
anywhere  in  U.S.A. 

PRINTCRAET  REPREJSE3NTATIVES 
277  Broadway  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

WANTEID:  8-page  Duplex  or  Gos.s  flat 
bod.  Advise  serial  no.  and  when  avail¬ 
able.  Northern  Machine  Works,  323 
N.  4th  St.,  Phila.  6.  Pa. _ 

TOP  PRICEIS  for  Plants  Anywhere. 
GENERAL  PRINTING  EQUIPMENT, 
5708  N  W  2nd  Ave.,  Miami  37,  Fla.  or 
1508  Terminal  Tower,  Cleveland  13.  O. 


EXPANDING  GROUP  NEEDS  recent 
E'4-4  or  G4-4  Intertype;  Model  30  or  36 
Linotype;  Comet  or  recent  five  with 
teletype  keyboard  attached ;  24  page  Du¬ 
plex  Tubular  Press ;  and  recent  Ellrod. 
Give  details.  P.  O.  Bo.x  71,  Merced, 
California. 


ROTARY  ROUTER.  Give  serial  num¬ 
ber,  condition,  location  and  price. 
David  H.  Clymer,  El  Dorado  Times, 
El  Dorado.  Kansas. 


HELP  WANTED 
Administratire 


ACCOUNTANT,  CONTROLLED,  Busi¬ 
ness  Manager  tor  under  20,000  circu¬ 
lation  midwest  dsily.  Must  understand 
accounting  i>rinciples  and  proceduiws. 
Able  to  prepare  financial  and  analytical 
statements,  dirert  all  business  office 
activity.  Initiative  and  cost  conscious- 
!  ness  important.  Give  full  details  in  , 
i  first  letter;  exi>erience,  salary  require- 
I  ments,  references.  Box  1300,  EJditor  & 
Publi^er. 


Artist*  -  Cartoonists 


EXPERIENCED 
ROTO  PRODUCTION 
ARTIST -MANAGER 


Wonderful  opportunity  for  experienced 
Roto  artist  to  take  over  going  Roto 
art  department  .  .  .  must  be  competent 
paste  up  artist  with  ability  to  assign 
work,  plan  and  dummy  books  and  pay 
attention  to  detail. 

This  is  a  permanent  opportunity  on  one 
of  America’s  largest  newspapers  lo¬ 
cated  in  Chart  Area  6. 

If  you  believe  yourself  qualified  send 
full  information  about  yourself  giving 
present  earnings.  Your  spplication  will 
be  treated  confidentially.  All  applica¬ 
tions  will  be  acknowledged. 

Write  Box  1528,  Elditor  4k  Publisher. 


LAYOUT  ARTIST,  prefer  newspaper 
back-ground.  Strong  on  layout  ability 
for  ail  types  of  accounts.  Some  finished 
art.  Excellent  working  conditions  with 
many  company  benefits.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  exi>erience  and  ability. 
Send  complete  resume  and  samples  to 
Box  1500,  EMitor  4k  Publisher. 

Circulation 


PRIZE  WINNING  (sUte  and  national) 
Great  Lakes  area  weekly  chain  has 
opening  for  circulation  manager  for 
one  paper.  Tell  all  of  your  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  salary  requirements  in  first 
letter.  All  replies  confidential,  of 
course.  Box  1656,  Eklitor  &  Publisher.  i 


HELP  WANTED 

Circulation 


AGGRESSIVE  CIRCULATION 
MANAGER 

with  a  successful  record,  for  Chart 
Area  2  daily,  25  to  4O,U0U  class,  must 
be  thoroughly  experienced  in  all  phases 
of  circulation.  This  is  an  excellent  op- 
ixjrtunity.  If  you  feel  you  can  qualify 
for  this  position  please  write  us  fully 
about  yourself.  All  replies  strictly  con¬ 
fidential.  Box  1655,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED) 

ADVER'nsiNO  MANAGER 

Leading  Morning,  Evening,  Sunday 
newspaper  organization  in  Northeoat 
has  unusual,  seldom-found  opportunity 
for  top  man  with  good  selling  and 
managerial  ability.  The  man  we  seek 
may  be  second  in  command  in  reoult- 
producing  Classified  Department,  and 
stymied  l>ecause  of  age  of  Manager,  ete. 
At  any  rate,  he  is  capable  leader  and 
organizer  who  is  a  self-starter  with 
ambition  to  build  a  record  in  hia  own 
right  and  who  would  like  to  join  an 
unusually  cooperative  management 
team.  Everything  about  this  situation 
is  what  the  right  man  is  looking  for. 
Our  people  know  of  this  ad.  Complete 
resume,  please,  with  personal  letter 
detailing  scope  of  your  preoent  respon-  ' 
sibilitiea.  Write,  in  confidence  to  Box 
1232,  Editor  and  Publisher. 

CLASSIHEU  MANAGER 

We  need  a  cla.ssified  manager  with 
experience  in  building  accounts,  han¬ 
dling  a  staff  and  promoting.  He  will  ‘ 
be  given  a  free  hand  to  build  our  classi¬ 
fied  section.  Southern  Michigan.  Reply  i 
to  Box  1301,  ESditor  A  Ehiblisher. _ 

UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  young 
man  with  one  or  two  years  experience  i 
Classified  filing.  Right  man  can  ad¬ 
vance  to  Classified  Manager  short  time  i 
upon  proving  ability.  Give  full  details,  | 
education,  experience,  background,  ref-  | 
erences.  Advertising  Manager.  Port  ! 
Angeles  Evening  News,  Port  Angeles,  j 
Washington.  | 

_ Display  Advertising _ 

DISPLAY  ADVEJR'nSING  SALESMAN 
for  daily  in  Chart  Area  6.  Prefer 
someone  with  a  year  or  more  experi¬ 
ence,  This  is  an  opportunity  for  a 
second  man  to  gain  more  experience. 
Write  giving  experience  and  references. 
Box  1302,  Eiditor  A  Publisher, _ 

DISPLAY  MAN  with  layout  and  sell¬ 
ing  ability  on  Ohio  daily  of  twenty 
thousand  circulation.  Write  full  details 
including  salary  requirements  to  Box 
1334.  EMitor  &  Publisher, _ 

AGGRESSIVE  PROVEN  salesman- 
layouts-copy.  Growing  suburban  Illi¬ 
nois  daily.  Permanent.  Salary  plus.  Box 
1631,  Eiditor  4k  Publisher. _ 


LIVE  WIRE 
NEW-ACCOUNT 
SALESMAN 


Here  is  an  opiJortunity  for  a  hard 
hitting  experienced  newspaper  space 
salesman  to  become  associated  with 
one  of  America’s  leading  newspapers. 

The  man  we  are  looking  for  must  be 
ext>erienced  in  all  phases  of  retail  ad¬ 
vertising.  He  must  be  a  self  starter 
with  the  ability  to  plan  his  calls  on 
accounts  not  now  using  this  newspa¬ 
per.  Once  sold  the  accounts  will  be 
serviced  by  a  junior  salesman. 

This  is  not  a  job  for  a  non-producer, 
or  a  service  type  salesman.  Good 
planning  and  hai^  work  must  go  into 
every  call.  The  future  is  unlimited  for 
the  right  man. 

All  replies  treated  confidentially  and 
will  be  acknowledged. 

Write  Box  1527,  Eiditor  4k  Publisher. 


Editor  ac  publisher  for  April  ii,  1959 


_ HELP  Vk  ANTED _ 

_ Display  Advertising 

ADVEIHTISING  Manager;  also  second 
man.  Ekxceptional  opportunity  on  three 
growing  suburban  weeklies.  Chart 
Area  6.  Sales,  layout,  ideas  and  expe- 
riencu  a  must.  Enterprise  Publica- 

tio  os,  Brookfield,  Illinois. _ 

EXPERIEINCED  AD  SALESMAN,  male 
or  lemale,  any  age.  Area  mainly  re¬ 
sort.  Newspaper  prize  winning  semi¬ 
weekly.  Write  Publisher,  Carteret 
County  News-Times,  Morehead  City, 

North  Carolina. _ 

LOCAL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER¬ 
SHIP  o^ns  this  June.  Town  of  8,500, 
good  climate,  scenic  country,  4-year 
state  college.  Give  full  background  first 
letter  and  salary  indication.  G.  M. 
Dean,  Daily  Tidings,  Ashland,  Oregon. 
AD  MANAGER.  Competitive  experi¬ 
ence,  good  salesman,  planner,  staff 
leader,  and  wants  a  real  challenge. 
Good  base  salary  plus  liberal  bonus 
on  increased  revenue.  Apply  Bo.x  1410, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

^  WRITER'S  VACUUM 

There  is  certainly  no  dearth  of 
good  copy  writers  E’ROM  the 
l^uth  but  imaginative  people  from 
Dixie  seem  hypnotized  by  the  at¬ 
tractions  of  Madison  Avenue  and 
Michigan  Boulevard.  Perhaps  they 
are  unaware  of  the  transforma¬ 
tion  in  their  native  land,  that  life 
here  now  can  be  BOTH  delight¬ 
ful  AND  rewaiding,  that  a  new 
prosperity  is  burgeoning  and  they 
ca  i  share  in  it,  that  there  is 
stimulation  aplenty  in  advertising 
here,  and  that  their  words  can  be 
eligible  for  nation-wide  reader- 
ship. 

Our  type  of  advertising  calls  for 
clever,  creative  people  who  can 
telegraph  ideas  in  brief  heads,  sub¬ 
heads  and  captions,  who  can  put 
one  colorful  word  with  five  ordi¬ 
nary  ones  and  make  si.x  sing. 

If  you’re  an  e.xperienced  writer 
with  a  knack  for  color  and  bitvitv 
(not  a  distance  runner),  this  could 
be  the  all-im|K>i-tant  turning  point 
in  your  life.  We’re  not  setting  any 
other  specifications  except  that  you 
have  to  be  happy  to  live  within 
an  hour  and  a  half  of  New  York 
or  Chicago- -BY  JET! 

Address  Box  1621,  Editor  &  Publisher 
aTiVERTISING  MANAGER  lor  a  ABC 
Suburban  Weekly,  Chart  Area  2.  Write 
giving  full  details,  including  salary  re¬ 
quirements,  Box  1639,  Eklitor  &  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  small 
Colorado  daily  newspaper.  Ideal  cli¬ 
mate.  Right  man  will  have  good  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement.  Must  know 
advertising  and  be  able  to  develop 
present  accounts  and  new  accounts. 
This  is  better  than  an  average  position 
and  we  will  pay  accordingly.  Write 

Box  1643,  Editor  4k  Publisher. _ 

80  YEAR  OLD  Chart  Area  6  daily, 
25,000  circulation  bracket.  wants 
proven  promotion  display  man.  One 
who  can  hit  ball  and  really  produce 
on  specials.  One  who  is  looking  for 
connection  where  results  will  i>ay  off. 
Family  man.  25  to  45  age  range,  pre¬ 
ferred.  Generous  retirement  and  other 
benefits.  Address  Publisher.  Box  1624, 
Editor  4k  Publisher.  Give  full  particu- 
lars,  _ _ 

GROWING  DAILY  desires  to  add  dis¬ 
play  salesman.  Must  be  strong  on  lay¬ 
out.  Salary  $10h.  Send  resume  to  Jerry 
H.  Grosvenor.  Gallup  Daily  Independ¬ 
ent,  Gallup,  New  Mexico. _ _ 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  Display 
Advertising  Salesman,  Must  have  some 
sales  and  layout  experience.  One  of 
eleven  papers,  so  chances  for  advance¬ 
ment  are  great.  Perfect  climate,  friend¬ 
ly  people.  Write  fully  to  Robert  E.  Lea, 
Advertising  Director,  Clovis  News- 
Journal,  CHovis.  New  Mexico. _ 

VENEZUELA  DAILY  needs  two  men, 
one  advertising,  one  circulation,  1500 
plus  commissions.  Young,  drive  more 
important  than  experieno'.  Good  Span¬ 
ish.  Box  1408.  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

Editorial  _ 


JOB  MARKETT  letter,  with  list  of  avail¬ 
able  j<^  and  nationwide  emplosmsent 
conditions.  Bill  McKee  Birch  PeiTonnel, 
59  E.  Madison,  Chicago,  IllincMS. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 


F romotion— Public  Relations 


INSTRUCTION 


Linotype  School 


CITY  EDITOR — experienced,  sharp  on 
editing,  assumes  responsibility,  amiable, 
represents  management:  top  pay,  merit 
raises  every  six  months.  Definite  chance 
to  move  up  in  reasonable  time.  6,000 
P.H.  daily.  Chart  Area  9.  Box  1306, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  PHOTOGRAPHER  wanted 
by  small  central  New  York  daily. 
Must  know  dark  room,  be  capable  on 
all  news  beats.  Good  wages,  opportunity 
for  advancement  for  right  person.  Ap¬ 
ply  Eiditor,  Daily  Messenger,  Canandai- 
gua.  New  York. _ 

EDITOR  for  aggressive  oO.OOO-plus 
circulation  morning  newspaper  in  a 
progressive  Southern  community.  Chart 
Araa  4. 

This  man  will  join  a  team  of  top 
flight  newspaper  executives  dedicated 
to  maximum  professional  advancement 
and  to  publishing  a  superior  newspa¬ 
per.  This  job  requires  experience,  cour¬ 
age,  and  dedication,  and  can  be  a  re¬ 
warding  career  opportunity  to  the 
right  man.  He  should  not  be  under 
35  nor  more  than  50  to  fit  into  this 
challenging  opportunity. 

Write  in  full  to  Box  1400,  Editor 
&  Publisher.  Your  confidence  will  be 
protected. 

EDITOR.  New  York  City  weekly, 
heavy  experience  makeup,  take  general 
charge  of  city  side  edition.  To  $150 
a  week.  Box  1610,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITORIAL  MANAGER  to  be  work- 
ing  supervisor  of  3-man  department 
handling  publications  and  public  rela¬ 
tions.  J-^hool  grad,  age  35  to  50, 
with  editorial,  layout  and  production 
experience  on  house  organs,  industrial 
publications  or  newspapers.  Pleasant 
living,  challen.ging  work  within  35 
miles  of  Chicago,  foremost  National 
Trade  Association.  Salary  to  $700  per 
month,  depending  on  experience.  Ap¬ 
plicants  should  be  readily  available  for 
interview.  Address  replies  and  com¬ 
plete  resume  to.  C.  H.  LANHAM, 
DIRECTOR  OF  PERSONNEL.  AMERI¬ 
CAN  INSTITUTE  OF  LAUNDERING, 
JOLIET.  ILLINOIS. 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
MAN  to  edit  company  magazine,  large 
city  in  Chart  Area  6.  Experience  on 
small  town  newspaper,  knowledge  of 
camera  and  layout  desirable.  Not  en¬ 
tirely  a  desk  job.  Some  short,  over¬ 
night  trips  involved,  in  company  car 
on  expense  account.  Include  full  back¬ 
ground  material  and  salary  require¬ 
ments.  Write  to  Box  1511,’  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  social  news  and  fea¬ 
ture  writer.  Knowledge  of  head  writ- 
iog,  layout  and  makeup  necessary. 
Prize-winning  medium  size  daily  in 
New  York  metropolitan  area.  Box  1502, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  REPORTER 

Attleboro  Daily  Sun 
Attleboro,  Massachusetts. 

OIL  EDITOR  —  reporter  with  back- 
ffround^  in  oil  news,  preferably  now 
living  in  South  or  Southwest,  List  ex¬ 
perience,  references,  salary  require¬ 
ments  and  samples.  Write:  A1  Hewitt. 
Managing  Editor,  Shreveport,  La. 
Times. 

SPORTS  REPORTER  now  in  Chart 
Area  6  wanting  larger  paper.  Good 
knowledge  of  minor  sports  important 
but  will  cover  all  sports  in  season. 
Afteimoon  daily  with  100,000  plus  cir¬ 
culation.  Ebccellent  employee  benefits. 
Send  clippings  with  resume  to  Person¬ 
nel  Director.  South  Bend  Tribune. 
South  Bend  26,  Indiana. 

WANTED  SPORTS  EDITOR  immedi¬ 
ately.  Requirement  of  1-man  desk  in¬ 
cludes  handling  wire  copy,  writing 
heads,  page  layout,  ability  to  cover 
any  type  of  sports  events  and  write  a 
column  4  or  5  days  weekly.  Apply  by 
letter  to  Sanford  H.  Wendover,  ^itor, 
Mwden  *|Connecticut*’  Journal.  State 
full  experience  and  salary  and  submit 
column  samples. 


WELL  QUALIFIED  MAN  in  forties  or 
fifties  wanted  as  editor-manager  week¬ 
ly  Indiana  community  3600.  No  shop 
problems.  Prefer  country  training. 
Must  be  energetic,  good  health.  Limited 
starting  salary  but  sound  permanent 
opportunity  for  right  man.  Graphic 
Printing  Co„  Portland,  Indiana. 
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ASSOCIATE  EDITOR 

National  financial  weekly  has  an  open¬ 
ing  on  its  staff  for  an  experienced 
writer.  Financial  background  preferred 
but  not  necessary.  Submit  complete  de¬ 
tails  inclu<ling  salary  required  to  Box 
1646,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DESK  MAN — Reporter  on  morning 
daily  in  resort  community.  Right  man 
can  find  congenial  work  providing  ex¬ 
cellent  all  around  experience  on  small  , 
staff  of  well  edited  newspaper.  Apply  i 
to  H.  K.  Frear,  Publisher,  Bedford  I 
Daily  Gazette,  Bedford,  Pennsylvania. 
EXPERIENCED  PUBLISHER  about  to 
launch  new  Connecticut  weekly — needs 
a  top  notch  exixjrienced  editor.  Send 
resume  and  present  salary.  Replie.s  con¬ 
fident  ial .  ^ox_1^33^^ditot^^PuWisl^ 

PHILOSOPHICALLY  LIBERAL  small 
daily  seeks  overpaid,  underworked 
woman  editor  and  imaginative  feature 
writer  with  ability  to  write,  rneet 
challenges.  Daily  Standard,  Celina, 

Ohio.  _ _ _ ^ _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR.  Exiierienced  in 
heads,  layout  and  local  column,  needed 
for  immediate  opening.  Heavy  local 
sports.  Present  man  being  advanc^. 
Above  average  salary  and  opportunity 
on  Texas  daily.  Corresi>ondence  confi¬ 
dential.  Send  resume  to  Box  1647, 

Eiditor  &  Publisher^ _ _ 

SPORTS  rei>orter-editor,  young  man. 
some  experience,  must  be  sha-P  and 
hard  worker.  Twin  City  News-Record, 
Neenah,  Wisconsin.  _ 

WIRE  EDITOR  needed  on  prize  win¬ 
ning  Texas  meslium  sized  daily  by  May 
1.  Two  wire  services  with  'IT'S.  Right 
spot  for  young  m.in  interested  in  mov¬ 
ing  up.  Minimum  one  year  exi>erience. 
G<x>d  salary.  Send  resume  with  applic,a- 
tion  immediately  to  Box  1618,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 

Free  Lance  _ 


FREE  LANCERS  1  Sell  your  photoe  to 
the  huge  house  organ  market.  4,000 
company  magazines  buy.  Payment  from 
$10  to  $100  for  single  pictures  and  cap¬ 
tions.  Free  information.  Gebbie  Press 
Pictures,  151  W.  48th,  N.Y.C. _ 

Mechanical _ 

WANTEID — Preaspoom  Superintendent 
for  morning,  afternoon  and  ^nday 
paper  with  combined  circulation  of 
65,000,  in  Chart  Area  4.  Give  eoqjeri- 
ence  and  salary  requiremente.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  right  man.  Box 
1208,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. _ 

MACHINIST-OPERATOR  ( Linotype) 
wanted.  Permanent  work  in  well  main¬ 
tained  shop.  Opening  because  of  ill¬ 
ness.  Pleasant  working  and  living  con¬ 
ditions  in  20,000  town  at  reasonable 
coat  of  living.  Monday-Saturday  13.000 
evening  daily  with  top  equipment. 
Should  be  union  or  have  six  yeara  ex¬ 
perience.  Please  contact  Publisher. 
Centralia  (Illinois)  Sentinel. _ 

COMBINATION  LINOTYPE  OPER- 
ATOR-Foreman — may  become  floorman 
— hour,  five  day  Dally  Union  $2.75 
hour  base  with  extras,  vacation,  sick 
pay.  hospitalization,  wonderful  living 
conditions  in  one  of  the  more  beautiful 
towns  of  10.000  in  the  Northwest. 
Write  Box  1604,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 

NON  UNION  superintendent  for  com¬ 
bination  press-stereo  management  level 
position.  Better  than  average  salary 
for  man.  under  45,  with  know-how 
backed  by  experience  and  proper  train¬ 
ing.  Must  be  able  to  instruct  in  both 
operations  and  be  alert  to  newer  de¬ 
velopments  and  tools  in  both  fields. 
Tell  all  first  letter.  Interview  your 
city  or  ours,  confidential.  Open  now. 
Write  airmail  Box  1645,  Editor  and 
Publisher. 


TELETYPESETTEH  PERFORATOR 
OPER.\TORS 

EXPERIENCED  OR  TRAINEES 
IN  AWARD  WINNING  OTY  OF 
NEW  HA'VEN 

Qualified  operators — $119  per  week — 
night  work,  $114  days,  37’/^  hour  week. 
Trainees — increasing  percentages  of 
scale  according  to  line  production  up 
to  350  lines  per  hour  competency. 
Write  Richard  G.  Harris,  New  Haven 
Register.  New  Haven.  Conn.,  or  phone 
for  appointment. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  ASSISTANT 
ACCOUNT  EXECRJTIVE 
Minimum  2  years  publication  or  agen¬ 
cy  experience.  Strong  writing  ability, 

I  financial-corporate  news  background 
I  desirable  but  not  essential.  New  York 
location.  Box  1620,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


I  SPACE  SALES  DEVELOPMENT 

Metroiiolitan  newspaper  (Eastern  Sea¬ 
board)  has  opening  for  creative  man 
who  is  strong  on  ideas  for  getting  new 
business  (not  special  sections)  and  who 
can  formulate  the  plans  to  carry  them 
through.  This  man  must  also  be  equip¬ 
ped  to  meet  special  sales  problems 
head-on  and  come  up  with  workable 
»>lutions.  He  must,  in  all  cases  be  an 
imtiator.  As  a  member  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  iiromotion  staff,  this  man  would 
be  given  a  completely  free  hand  to 
work  out  his  own  approaches.  Here  is 
an  opportunity  to  face  a  stimulating 
challenge.  The  man  who  takes  this  job 
may  now  be  working  for  another 
newspaper,  possibly  on  copy  and  pres¬ 
entations,  or  he  may  be  in  an  agency. 
Send  full  background  information. 
Salary  open.  All  replies  confidential. 
Write  to  Box  1601,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


PROMOTION  DEPARTMENT  of  high- 
j  ly  successful  organization  closely  as¬ 
sociated  with  newspaper  business  is 
expanding  promotion  program.  Needs 
man  as  Associate  or  Assistant  promo¬ 
tion  manager  with  imagination,  ideas, 
experience  preparing  copy  and  layout 
for  newspaper  ads  and  direct  mail  pro¬ 
motion.  Congenial  organization,  mod¬ 
ern  office  in  Midwest  City.  Tell  us  in 
confidence  .all  about  your  experience, 
j  ability,  education,  family,  and  salary 
requirements.  Box  1536,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PROMOTION  MANAGER 
Promotion  manager  who  has  proved 
himself  sought  by  daily-Sunday  combi¬ 
nation.  Must  be  aggressive  with  suc- 
cessful_  record.  Elxcellent  growth  op¬ 
portunity.  If  qualified  please  write  us 
fully  about  yourself.  It  will  be  held 
in  strict  confidence.  Box  1612,  F,ditor 
&  Publisher. 


_ Syndicate  Salesmen 

SALEISMEIN  for  growing,  new,  inde¬ 
pendent,  weekly  column  to  dailies.  Only 
one  of  kind  in  expanding  field.  Box 
1653,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


LITERARY  .AGENCY 

_ Services _ 

Do  you  have  a  book-length  manuscript 
seeking  a  publisher?  I  will  read  it  and 
report  to  you  quickly.  I  have  repre¬ 
sented  newspapermen  for  twenty  years. 

_  Bertha  Klausner 

INTERNATIONAL  LITERARY 
AGENCY,  INC. 

130  E.  40th  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Murray  Hill  6-2642 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN,  OHIO 

Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Administrative 


ACKJRESSIVE,  YOUNG  (36)  hni4  : 
working  assistant  retail  managtr  ! 
on  200,000  midwest  daily  desim  | 
relocation  on  progressive  paper  I 
comparable  size  or  retail  mu-  I 
Bger  of  smaller  daily.  Strong  in  * 
use  of  sales  training,  qualified  in 
Bureau  of  Advertising  aids,  pro¬ 
motion,  copy,  layout,  zona  adver¬ 
tising.  Good  follow  thru.  Ten  y«an 
newspaper  experience.  Outsdand-  i 
ing  record  as  assiatant  retail  man-  | 
ager,  metropolitan  New  Jerae;  - 
daily  as  well  as  present  position.  ' 
Stable  family  man.  Active  in 
civic  organizations.  Contact  L.  G. 
Molloy,  55  Elost  Fourth  Straat, 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  GApitai 
2-5011. _ 


PUBLISHE21-AD  DIRECTOR 

New  competitive  conditions  require  nev 
executive  ideas.  Desire  to  contact 
owners,  medium-city  proi)erties,  who 
agree.  20  years  hard-sell,  competitin 
experience.  Knows  today's  methods  to 
stimulate  organizations.  Box  1413, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


AVAILABLE  AS  AD  MANAGER,  | 
BUSINEISS  MANAGED  OR  j 
PUBLISHEni  I 

Starting  record  in  one  of  Ameria’il 
most  competitive  metropolitan  markets.  » 
Distinguished  for  energy,  resourceful¬ 
ness,  compatability  and  leadership.  Well  L 
known  in  industry.  Available  at  once.  • 
Write  Box  1637,  Eiditor  &  Publisher  | 

BUSINESS  manager’.  Oneral  Mat 
ager.  Assistant  to  Publisher.  Former 
publisher  under  10,000  daily;  ten  yean 
varied  experience:  M.B.A.  degree: 
available  for  interviews  ANPA  Con¬ 
vention,  Box  1654,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ . 

OE’E'lCE  MANAGEJR  —  administrann 
assistant.  Experienced  all  phases  bisi- 
ncss  end  of  newspaper.  Know  systemi. 
available  for  interview  ANPA  coo-  ■ 
vention.  Box  1649,  Eiditor  &  Publisher  = 

STRONGLY  GROUNDED  all  income,  I 
production  departments.  CapaWe,  dj-  ■ 
namic  representative.  45,  family,  (rood  H 
references  and  documentation  experi-  j 
ence.  Now  associated  allied  indurtn  , 
Can  make  money  for  owner,  publisher  ■ 
medium,  small  daily  and  fit  in  smooth-  ■ 
ly.  Want  high  grade  opportunity  where  I 
top,  permanent  individual  needed.  BoJ  I 
1607,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ! 

WANT  MORE  CIRCULATION?  Re^e  j 
nue?  Organization?  Ability  and  expe-I 
rience  with  6,000  to  300,000  Mornin*. 
Evening  and  Sunday  operations  avail¬ 
able  for  right  job  and  Publisher.  BoJ 
1623,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


jjITLATlONS  WANTED 

SITUATIONS  W  AN  lED 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Si'lUATlONS  WANTED 

Administrative 

Editorial 

Editorial  . 

Editorial 

management  challenge  want«l  | 
live-wire  profit  producer,  leader,  solid 
citizen,  under  60,  wants  opi)oitunity 
use  ability,  25  years  experience  all 
phases  large,  small  dailies  to  fullest, 
build  proi>erty  on  sound  foundation, 
develop  more  advertising,  extend  cir¬ 
culation.  Present  key  position  secure ; 
will  move  where  owner  offers  greater 
chance  contribute,  reward  accomplish¬ 
ment.  Our  client  will  secure  sizeable 
increased  earnings  for  you  in  return 
for  compensation  around  $25,000.  In¬ 
vestigate!  James  A.  Stewart  Company, 
Advertising.  Rosslyn  Road,  Cai-negie, 
Pennsylvania. 

(.irculalimi _ 

experienced  circulation 

Traffic  Manager 
Zone  Manager 

Out  of  State  Circulation  Manager 
Mailing  Room 
Press  Room 

Ten  years  with  Combination  Daily  in 
Chart  Area  9.  Presently  employed.  Age 
31.  Desire  change.  Reply  Box  1213, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

DUE  TO  RECENT  MERGER  would 
like  a  position  as  an  .assistant  on  a 
large  paper  or  as  a  manager  on  a 
small  paper.  8  years  experience  includ¬ 
ing  2  as  a  Country  manager.  Very 
familiar  with  carrier  promotion  and 
Little  Merchant  Plan.  40  years  old. 
married.  Proven  builder.  Box  1414, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ClRCULATrON  MANAGER  on  11,000 
ABC  daily,  exi>erienced  on  Eastern, 
Midwestern  and  Southern  dailies,  skilled 
in  the  designing  and  execution  of 
circulation  promotion  programs,  de¬ 
sires  to  relocate  with  progressive  or¬ 
ganization.  Box  162G,  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

_ Classified  Advertising _ 

CLASSIFIED  Manager  Assistant  or 
Classified  Display.  Competitive  Market. 
Available  interview  at  convention :  re¬ 
locate,  Box  1412,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
CLASSIHED  MANAGER  —  SALES- 
MAN  40.  Promotion  minded.  Bo.x  1632, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ Correspondents _ 

WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENT  or 
stringer;  Experience:  AP,  dailies  and 
trade  (shipping  aviation)  ;  last  6  yearr 
covering  (^pitol  Hill,  other  U.  S.  gov¬ 
ernment.  Fully  accredited  White  House, 
Congress.  Now  represent  2  dailies;  one 
large  metro,  other  smaller  city.  Prefer 
part-time,  but  will  consider  full.  Refer¬ 
ences.  Phil  von  Herberg,  918-18th.  St. 
NW,  Wa.sh.  6.  DC;  phone  DI  7-6255. 

Display  Advertising _ 

AVAILABLE  JULY  1  .  .  .  Display  Ad¬ 
vertising  Man,  31  years  productive 
biwkground.  dailies  5,000  to  40,000, 
midwest.  California,  Alaska.  Diversi¬ 
fied  talent,  strong  on  layout  and  copy. 
West  preferred.  Ck>mplete  resume,  ref- 
wences  follow  your  inquiry.  Box  1519, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTI^NG  manage  and  sales- 
man  (31)  Display  and  Classified.  10 
JMrs,  (Chart  Area  12  only).  Box  1406, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

AGGUE^IVE.  young  advertising  Man¬ 
age  with  Promotional  I>ackground 
Wishes  to  relocate  in  Chart  Area  2,  .3. 
or  6.  Fine  record.  Box  16.34,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


drama  critic.  26.  J-grad.  MA  the¬ 
ater  arts,  will  bring  authority  to  TV. 
yoyies,  stage  columns.  Single.  Vet. 
™iy  experience.  Arailable  June  1. 
Rw  1237,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
editor  and/or  Business  Manager.  16 
jaw  experience.  Prize  winner.  Know 
Pykiin.  advertising,  promotion.  Mar¬ 
ia®-  Seeking  permanency.  Prefer 
t^rida-Georgia  area.  Available  imme- 
^tely.  Write  Box  1241,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

Mature  writer,  86,  skilled  -with 

eaniera  and  In  tporie.  financial  and 
^motion  writing,  seeks  combination 
]ff  these  jobs  on  large,  medium  or  col- 
jage-town  daily.  Background  ineludee 
top  impen,  ad  agency.  TV  publicity 
and  investment  analysis.  Box  1219. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


flDITOR,  37 ;  medium,  small  daily.  12  ^ 

years'  best  experience.  Box  1230,  Editor  * 
&  Publisher. _ ,  • 

’•EDITORS  &  REPORTERS**  . ' 

National  clearing  house  for  competent  !  ^ 
personnel  coast-to-coast  at  no  charge  J 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire  i  . 
HEIADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency)  i  ' 
6  E.  46  St.,  New  York.  Oxford  7-6728  I  | 
NEWSMAN  j  ; 

Are  you  looking  for  a  young,  deter-  j 
mined  and  aggressive  reiioner  whose 
first  love  is  NEWS?  He  seeks  better 
opportunity  with  metropolitan  daily  of 
2UU,UOO  or  more.  27,  Single.  BA.  Vet.  j 
Chart  areas  2,  9,  12  preferred.  Box  I 
1209,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ! 

- I  I 

21  NEWSMEN  i' 

i 

Available  March  30  because  of  j 

suspension  of  Grand  Rapids  { 

Michigan  Herald.  6  deskmen, 

6  reiiorters,  4  siiorts  writers,  4  -  ' 

photographers,  1  layout  artist.  i 

One  through  36  years  experi-  !  i 

ence.  For  details  write  P.  O.  |  - 

Box  691,  Grand  Rapids,  Michi¬ 
gan,  or  call  Glendale  4-0759.  | 

~  ^  EDITOR  i 

Highest  recognition,  proven  record.  , 
solid  background.  Independent.  Avail-  j 
able  Blastern  interview  April.  Box  1401, 
Editor  A  Publ’sher. _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

Seek  position  with  ambitious  medium 
daily.  Conscientious  sports  writer-desk- 
man,  4  years  large  Midwest  dailies.  Box 
1403,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR.  16  years  all  phases 
on  small  newspapers  (under  40,000). 
Seeks  new  opportunity  in  top  zi»t. 
Ohio,  borderline  states  over  15,000.  | 
Now  employed.  Strong  on  makeup.  Age  | 
40.  married.  $120-8125  per  week.  Box 

1402,  Editor  &.  Publisher. _ 

AVAILABLE  at  once  experienced 
newsman  who  actually  likes  hard  work, 
digging  into  routine  operations  with 
zest.  Strong  on  developing  ideas  into 
colorful  copy.  Well  grounded  in  funda¬ 
mentals  after  14  years  on  small  daily 
including  camera  and  darkroom.  Pol¬ 
ished  3  years  metro  daily  news  and 
sports  desks.  Highest  references.  Box 

1501,  Editor  and  Publisher. _ 

CITY  EDITOR  9.000  urban  Ohio  daily 
ready  for  managing  editor  slot  or  city 
desk  on  larger  paper.  Used  to  winning  j 
in  competition.  Best  references.  Burt 
Nelson.  37  Crossfield  Rd.,  Mentor,  | 

Ohio,  WHltehall  6-1431. _  I 

EDUCATTON-REUGION  EDITOR  with 
25  years’  top  service,  features.  Wants 
Chart  Area  2,  3,  6  spot :  medium  pa¬ 
per.  Samples,  resume.  Box  1404,  Edl- 

tor  &  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCE  NEWSMAN.  City 
editor,  copyreader  (big  city),  reporter 
seeks  clvallenging  job  with  future.  Ref¬ 
erences  tops.  Vet,  31.  7'/^  years,  B.A. 
Box  1518,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

GENERAL  RBPO'RTER.  27,  married. 
Vet,  BAJ,  two  years  experience  on 
70.000  daily.  Seeks  reporting  job,  pref¬ 
erably  sports,  in  Chart  Areas  3.  4,  5 
or  9.  Box  1506.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
raUTOR  OR  MANACTNG  ^ITOR 
Outstanding  record  and  references. 
1415.  Editor  &  Publisher. _  j 

MATURE  NEWSPAPER  MAN  who  \ 
can  handle  all  beats,  inriuding  politics.  | 
features,  or  Sunday  magazine,  as  well  j 
as  desk  work  is  available  after  24 
years  on  Grand  Rapids  Herald.  Prefer  | 
city  where  children  can  go  to  good 
college  or  university.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Good  health.  Box  1.529.  Elditor 
&  Publisher. _ 

NEWSMAN.  24,  J-grad.  1  year  on 
25,000  daily  as  general  assignment  (in¬ 
cluding  sports)  reporter  and  deskman. 
l'-^  years  as  Army  public  information 
officer,  available  for  job  on  larger 
daily  in  early  August  after  separation 
from  service.  Box  1411,  Editor  4b  Pub- 
I  Usher. 

I  I  REPORTER,  columnist,  rewriteman. 

’  j  some  desk  and  sports  e-zperience.  BJ 
.  Missouri  '49.  now  available.  Box  1524, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ !  PHOTOGRAPHER-REPORTER,  News- 

SOCIETY  EDITOR,  .,6:  Five  years  ex-  paper  or  magazine  summer  fill-in,  June 
perience  with  dailies  wants  ^lety  or  |  i.September  5.  Boston  University  Jour- 
general  reporting  job,  ^uthwest  or  }  nalism  Junior  with  trade  paper  expe- 
Midwest  location.  Available  now.  Box  rience.  Single,  have  car.  C^art  area 
1532,  Editor  &  Publisher.  1  and  2.  Mason  P.  Smith,  29  Powers 

~~  ■  Street.  Needham  92,  Mass. 

SPORTS  -Big  paper  or  small;  writing,  REVIEW ER-CRITIC,  29^  informed, 
desk  or  editorship  just  so  its  _chal-  readable  regarding  stage  movies,  TV, 
lenging.  Box  1513,  Editor  &  Publisher,  clippings,  B.A.  Box  1651,  Editor  4b 
SPORTS,  versatile  family  man,  5  years  Publisher, 

metro  spoiis  staff,  stymied,  spot  on  SINGLE— Will  Travel:  Prefer  Mexico, 
progressive  paper  or  Public  Relations.  Daily  Experience  on  Proof  Desk,  wire 
Wide  sports  background.  Box  1409,  room.  Box  1630,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Editor  &  Publisher.  — iTfvfE: — t  — r~  i,-  .  ~ 


- - - : -  TWO  JUNE  J  GRADS  looking  for  a 

SUMMER  replacement— College  jour-  news  start.  Prefer  Chart  Area  2.  Box 
nalism  teacher.  11  years  newspaper  e.x-  i64-2.  Editor  and  Publisher, 
perience,  will  take  on  anything  in-  — _ -r: - .  _ _ ' 

- : -  make-up.  Young  J-grad,  drive  any¬ 
where.  Box  1652.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
**  27  UNDERCHALLENGro  ^ire  service 

<4  years)  wante  solid  reporting 
^I’lblUher  I''>rst-rate  in  depth,  color  or  hu- 

sporte.  Box  14()5^Editor  &  Publisher.  challenge  me.  wring  me 

UNDEIR*30  MANAGING  EDI'TOR  for  dry — I’ll  love  it.  Family  man*  29.  Box 
a^^ressive  small-city  daily.  Five  years  16:15.  Editor  &  Publisher, 
overall  ^itorial  res^n^ility  building  vETER^’^EWSMAN-25  years  ex- 
solid,  colorful,  heavily-lo<ml  nevvs  prod-  j^need  metropolitan  and  35.000  cir- 
uct,  heading  7-rnan  staff,  culation  dailies  and  suburban  weekly. 

OTmmun^ty  relatmns.  $7,000.  Box  1505,  gp^iaii.^  i„  feature  articles,  inter¬ 


views.  civic  events.  Want  permanent 


beginning  REPORTER,  with  writ-  writing  berth  south-southwest.  Box 
ing  ability,  seeks  opening  around  New  1605,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

York  State  on  weekly  or  daily.  Walter  '  '  " 


Powers.  Box  1633,  GPO,  New  York  1, 
N.  Y. 


Mechanical 


.>:Trt'r.TXT^ - ir-u - 5 — 5—  NEWSPAPER  MECHANICAL  EXEC- 

suburban  coverage?  Re-  urivE.  experienced  large  and  small 
porter-editor-photr^apher,  top  dai  y  conscious.  production 

experience  this  fie'd,  assures  results  Familiar  new  processes,  color. 

Publfs'he®  *  Box  1329,  Editor  4b  Publisher. 

xifwop a pfp'm am  ....i,.'  PRODUCTION  MANAGER,  composing 
CAPABLE  NEWSPAPER  MAN  seeks  superintendent.  Both  hot  and  cold  back- 
career  ^portunit^  Daily  ex^r.enca  u^j.  Could  be  very  valuable  to  any 

5' xi:  V,  f  ^  “  *  publisher  who  wished  to  fully  utilize 

Publisfier. -  abilities.  Know  and  can  handle 

College  J-grad,  23,  married,  now  with  personnel  easily.  Box  1407,  Editor  &. 

wire  sciwice,  seeks  sports  job  with  Publisher. 

Midwest  daily.  Active  military  duty  - 

uls.  S  rPubTiTher!"  teletypesetter  _  The  only  an¬ 


swer  to  new  high  speed  hot  and  cold 


COPY,  WIRE,  SUNDAY.  News  Mi-  type  machinery.  11  years  experience 
tor.  Experienced,  40.  Box  1631,  Editor  all  phases:  mechanical,  managerial, 

&  Publisher, _  personnel  training,  systems  planning 

DESKMAN.  wire-copy-news  editor.  10  and  control,  interdepartment  coordi- 
Years  All-Round  Experience.  Capable  |  nation.  Age  36.  Background:  (^llege, 
morning,  evening  medium  daily.  CTiart  i  electronics,  communications.  Will  at- 
Areas  10,  12.  Box  1610,  Editor  &  Pub-  tend  convention.  Reply  strictest  con- 


lisher. 

EDITOR.  EDITORIAL  WRITER.  32. 
would  like  to  join  responsible  publi¬ 
cation.  Box  1622,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  POLI’nCAL  RE- 


fidence  to  Box  1636,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

_ Photography _ 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  CONSULTANT  to 
Public  Relations  Elxecutives  available. 


PORTER.  27,  wants  similar  job  in 
Washington  or  a  state  capitel.  Family 
man.  veteran,  college  graduate,  re- 

liable,  highest  references.  Box  1638,  ^  rll 

*  jL  T>v,wi;«Uex»  -Available  project  or  modest  ro* 

Editor  &  Publisher. -  |  references.  Box 

FULLY  -  EXPERIENCED,  competent.  |  ^  Editor  &  Publisher. - - 

PHER.  Newspaper  9  years.  15  years 


job  with  future.  Reasonable  working  ‘  fc 

conditions,  adequate  salary.  Box  1627.  I  Siilv 

Editor  4b  Publisher.  T'***  ®"J 


ently  with  midwest  daily.  Have  car 
camera’s.  Prefer  Chart  Areas  4.  5. 
Inquiries  welcomed.  Box  1628,  Editor 


GO  FISHING— I’LL  SWEEP  UP  I  Inquirii^  welcomed.  Box  1628,  Editor 

15  year  old  high  school  senior  wants  4b  Publisher. _ 

job  on  weekly.  Has  worked  in  graphic  M  J  DL  j.  L  O 

arts  shop  and  on  newspaper.  Types  for  Need  a  rhotographer./ 

own  purposes.  Chart  Areas  1.  2  or  6. 

Room,  board,  some  cash.  Peter  Birch-  'phe  National  Press  Photographers  As- 
ml,  420  Elast  2.3rd  St.,  New  York  10,  roc.  Job  Placement  Bureau,  as  a  serv- 

N.  Y.  GR  7-4164. _  ice  to  its  membiers  and  to  prospective 

employers  maintains  a  OON  FlDEN- 
GOING  WEST— Anyone  interested  in  TIAL  list  of  News  Photographers 
I  sports  writer  with  6  years  experience,  available.  Still-TV,  Film-News  reel, 
j  J-Grad.  deskman  and  pliotographer  ?  Most  with  own  equipment.  No  Fees — 


Box  1603,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Write,  wire  or  telephone. 

NEIED  WOMEN’S  E3)ITOR?  4524  Towle  Avenue.  Hammond.  Indiana 

Extensive  large  daily  experience.  Can  Telephone  WEstmore  1-2906 

create,  execute  ideas.  News  and  fea- 

ture  writing,  editing,  layout,  makeup.  Promotion— Puhlic  Reiations 

administration  my  skills.  Resume,  sam-  - -  '  '  ■ 

pies,  references.  Box  1608,  Editor  4b  PUBLIC  KEJLATIONS  —  Elmphasis  on 
Publisher.  1  writing.  Elxoellent  10-year  newapaper 

- - - - '  reporting  record.  Box  1508,  Editor  4b 

PHOTOGRAPHER  -  REPORTER  28,  _ _ 

marri^Mi.  2  children,  3  y#*ar 

I  .CTtiduatc  of  photopraphy  school.  Writ-  EX-REPORTER,  public  relations,  5 
incr  experience  in  collejfe  and  Army,  years^  experience;  B.A.,  M.A.,  now 

Wants  job  of  photosrrapher-reporter  on  teachinjf.  Interested  in  sales,  public 
!  newspaper  or  interestinjr  majraxine.  relations-editorial  slot.  New  York  area. 

j  Will  cro  anywhere.  Box  1619,  Editor  j  Box  1644,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

!  *  _^blisher^ — — - Newsman  with  16  years  experience  in 

PROOF  OR  WIRE  ROOM  2  vears  on  news,  features,  editing.  manaRement. 
Morninsr  Daily.  Prefer  ^orida.  Will  Sober  family  man  ajre  42,  now  in 
consider  other  locations.  Box  1629,  |  manaprement.  Seek  public  relations  po- 


Promntion^^Puhiic  Rdationa 


Editor  &  Publisher. 
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sition.  Box  1609,  Mitor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Rol)ert  U.  Brown 

A  voice  on  the  phone  said  color  spectrum,  the  orange,  red 
“newspapers  should  not  be  and  yellow  side.  The  color  or 
printed  with  black  ink  on  white  tint  of  today’s  newsprint  is  in 
paper — would  you  like  to  hear  the  cold  range  of  the  spectrum, 
more  about  it?”  on  the  blue  or  grey  side.  By 

This  was  a  new  idea  to  us  so  adding  a  little  red,  orange  and 
we  said  “sure  ”  yellow  dye  to  the  pulp  at  hardly 

E.  A.  Whiteford  and  son, 

Dave,  of  the  Whitcford  Paper  w  ™  The 

o  u  j  XU  newsprint  with  a  hue  on  the 

Company,  showed  up  with  some  of  the  spectrum.  The 


Dave,  of  the  Whiteford  Paper  Z 

o  u  j  XU  newsprint  with  a  hue  on  the 

Company,  showed  up  with  some  of  the  spectrum.  The 

pretty  convincing  reasons  why  ^^t^er  and  the 

black  on  white  paper  is  hard  ^  newsprint  itself  will 

on  the  eyes  and  why  newsprint  j  _ 

and  inks  should  be  tinted  in  appealing, 

wanner  tones.  The  rea.sons  as-  “Newspapers  have  always 
sertedly  were  backed  up  by  re-  been  printed  in  black  ink  because 
search  of  ophthalmologists.  It  black  ink  is  the  most  economical 
seemed  woilh  a  small  story  no  one  ever  worried  about 
which  appears  elsewhere  in  this  changing  the  color  of 

jqcoe  news  ink  from  black,  which  us- 


Since  the  story  was  prepared 


ually  appears  grey  when  printed. 


....  ..U..V  vva.  ^  ^  ‘Impact  Nubian 

a  news  item  appear^  in  the  ^  little  cost,  the  over- 

^  ®  all  visual  effect  of  a  newspaper 

”  f-  ^  will  be  enhanced.  The  new  ‘Im- 


"The  CommiHee  is  adjourning  to  go  up  and  watch  the  Senators — no, no, 
the  ball  team!” 


Easter  Story  Edition  Wins  Acclaim 


tion.  The  nation  s  highways,  ..  xt  u-  »  j  i  u  •  i 

’  pact  Nubian  dark  brown  ink, 
like  its  automobiles,  may  one  v  -  .  •  .-,1  .  .v 

j  ,  1  j  j  1  j  „  which  IS  compatible  to  the  new 

day  color^  and  two-toned,”  ^ 

the  story  said.  It  continued:  quick  reading  and 

‘Dr.  Alden  N.  Haffner,  ex-  halftone  work,  and  the  new- 
ecutive  director  of  the  Opto-  looking  newspapers  will  be  warm 
metric  Center  of  New  York,  ^nd  exciting.” 
told  fellow  optometrists  that  the  *  *  ♦ 

present  black  or  white  surfaces 

caused  glare  that  could  inter-  How  will  this  change  from 
fere  with  a  driver’s  vision.  black  to  brown  ink,  and  from 


caused  glare  that  could  inter-  How  will  this  change  from 
fere  with  a  driver’s  vision.  black  to  brown  ink,  and  from 
.<tT„  A  J  AX  A  !-•  1.  white  to  tinted  newsprint,  affect 

He  suggested  that  highways  pointing?  Mr.  White- 

be  green,  the  pigment  being  «  ,  .i  n  •  -a 

fo  ..Xu  ...  says  It  will  improve  it. 


added  to  the  asphalt  or  cement. 
The  dividing  line,  he  said,  could 


‘As  many  newspaper  produc- 


be  a  contrasting  but  restful  men  will  tell  you,”  he  said, 
yellow.  He  called  these  colors  “*be  present  black  news  ink 
restful  as  well  as  less  glaring,  dirties  ROP  pictures.  By  elim- 
“He  contended  that  it  was  ‘the  inating  the  black  and  using  the 
very  lack  of  color  in  black’  that  ‘Impact  Nubian’  brown  in 

caused  it  ‘to  lead  to  a  fatiguing  *^s  place,  a  general  refreshing 
situation.’  newness  will  result  that  will 

,<TT„  .1  •  ffive  color  a  superior  and  more 

He  spoke  during  a  sym-  Ltural  looking- effect  ” 
posium  on  ‘Vision  of  the  Motor-  ’natural  looking  effect. 

ist  As  a  Key  Factor  in  High-  ANPA  Test 

way  Safety’.” 

It  seems  rather  obvious  to  ,  A  test  was  done  at  the  ANPA 

us  that  if  a  white  road  surface  ’  I 

^r  a  black  one-causes  fa-  Mr  Whiteford  was  not  1 

tigning  glare  and  creates  a  thing,  the 

safety  hazard  then  white  news-  Plates  were  not  in  register.  How- 
print  with  black  ink  might  be  as  predicted,  the  tinted 

fatiguing  to  the  newspaper  newsprint  seemed  to  look  lighter 
reader.  With  newspapers,  as  and  brighter  than  present  news- 
with  the  roads,  the  pi*oblem  has  print  because  of  an  illusion, 
nothing  to  do  with  the  basic  Also,  in  the  white  areas  of  the 
quality  of  the  materials  but  color  photo  the  tinted  news- 
with  their  colors  which  can  be  print  showed  through  as 
corrected  by  tinting.  “white.” 

*  ♦  *  Some  children’s  books  are 

Mr.  Whiteford  explained:  being  produced  now  on  tinted 

“Let’s  start  back  with  the  paper  with  color  ink  in  the  same 
sense  of  sight  that  we  are  going  chromatic  scale.  If  making  news- 
to  appeal  to.  The  ophthalmo-  papers  easier  on  the  eyes  and 
gists,  eye  researchers,  the  people  easier  to  read  will  produce  more 
who  know  how  our  eyes  func-  newspaper  reading,  then  further 
tion,  tell  us  that  our  eyes  focus  testing  in  this  area  seems  war- 
best  in  the  warm  range  of  the  ranted. 


Azusa,  Calif. 

There  is  a  definite  place  for 
religious  news  in  today’s  news¬ 
papers,  and  the  Azusa  Herald, 
following  its  success  with  its 
special  Christmas  Edition, 
proved  that  conclusively  on 
Easter  Monday. 

Using  essentially  the  same 
format  technique  that  won  ac¬ 
claim  for  the  Azusa  Herald  at 
Christmas,  the  semi-weekly  and 
its  sister  publication,  the  Glen¬ 
dora  Press,  published  an  Easter 
Edition  on  March  30. 

The  stories,  features  and 
filler  articles  and  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  page  were  handled 
by  Fred  Clarke,  editor  of  the 
Herald.  He  also  prepared  the 
Christmas  special.  And,  as 
happened  following  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Christmas  paper,  the 
Easter  edition  was  hailed  on 
television  and  radio  as  a  “jour¬ 
nalistic  achievement.” 

The  entire  page  presented  the 


Crucifixion,  the  Resurrection 
and  other  facets  and  facts  of 
the  first  Easter  week  in  a 
modem  new  style. 

By  mid-week,  following  publi¬ 
cation,  requests  were  flowing  into 
the  offices  of  the  California 
Beck  Stolpe  Co.,  publishers  of 
both  papers.  This  demand  for 
copies  demonstrated  that  readers 
will  accept  and  appreciate  re¬ 
ligious  treatment  of  the  news¬ 
papers  on  these  special  days. 
Publisher  Bert  Stolpe  said. 

Advance  copies  were  printed 
on  Saturday  and  presented  to 
clergymen.  From  the  pulpits  of 
practically  every  church,  the 
edition  was  praised  during  the 
regular  Easter  services.  In  one 
church,  the  minister  commented 
on  the  edition,  showed  it  to  his 
congregation,  then  stepped  from 
the  pulpit  at  the  height  of  the 
service  and  personally  delivered 
the  advance  copies  to  persons 
sitting  in  the  pews. 


ALLEN  KANDER 

NEGOTIATORS  FOR  THE  PURCHASE  AND  SALE 
OF  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 
EVALUATIONS  •  FINANCIAL  ADVISERS 
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Who  pays  the  bill  for  Public  Power"? 


Every  American  pays  part  of  the  cost  of  federal 
government  "public  power"  even  though  this  elec¬ 
tricity  goes  only  to  a  few. 

So  far,  more  than  S5.5()0.()()0,()()()  in  taxes  has 
been  collected  for  federal  government  power  dams 
and  |)lants.  But  even  that  is  just  a  drop  in  the 
bucket  as  far  as  the  "public  pow  er”  pressure  groups 
and  lobbyists  are  concerned.  They  are  pressing 
hard  for  .S10.()()0,()()0,()()()  more  — with  still  more 
and  more  beyond  that.  All  is  to  he  collected  from 
the  taxpayers,  of  course. 


^et  the  promoters  of  government  electricity 
can't  even  point  to  a  justifiable  need  for  this  multi- 
hillion-dollar  spending.  America's  independent 
electric  light  and  power  companies  are  reatly  and 
able  to  provide  all  the  power  the  nation  needs— 
ivithout  flepending  on  taxes. 

So  far,  "public  power”  pressure  groups  have 
been  able  to  get  away  with  this  scheme  because 
most  Americans  don’t  realize  they  are  footing  the 
bill.  But  informed  citizens  can  put  a  stop  to  it. 
Will  you  help  spread  the  word? 


America’s  Independent  Electric  Light  and  Power  Companies 

Company  names  on  request  through  this  magazine 


Printed  ni 


From  the  very  Ix'ginning  .  .  .  straight  through  to  this  morning. 
From  red  Indians  camix*d  in  the  river  bottom,  draft  oxen 
bawling  on  the  trail  and  gold-hunters  splashing  in  the  creeks 
. . .  right  down  from  the  “  Pike's  Peak  or  Bust !  ”  gold  rush  to  a 


teeming,  pulsing,  modern  city.  Today's  streets,  alive  with 
bu.sy  crowds  of  jwople  and  automobiles.  filli*d  with  thriving 
shops,  lined  with  tall  buildings  that  dramatize  the  epic  lOO-year 
growth  of  one  of  Americ.i’s  greatest  cities - Denver! 


. . .  coming  Sunday,  April  19th 

BIG -COLORFUL- EXCITING  100th  ANNIVERSARY 

centennial  edition 


ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS 


COLORADO'S  FIRST  NEWSPAPER- FOUNDED  1859 


No  other  major  newspaper  in  America  has  a  record  of  service 
to  its  community  which  quite  matches  the  lOO-year  span  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  News. 

The  News  began  publishing  in  1859  before  Denver  got  itself 
organized  into  a  town,  and  it  still  is  publishing  today.  100 
years  and  850,000  people  later.  The  parallel  is  unbroken  and 
precise.  When  Vol.  1  No.  1  of  the  News  was  printed  ...  in  an 
attic  ...  in  the  midst  of  a  gold  rush  . . .  there  were  two  squalling 
settlements  of  logs  and  mud  at  Cherry  Creek  in  the  far  Pike’s 
Peak  Country.  A  year  later,  the  News  had  scolded  and  bullied 
them  into  burying  the  hatchet  and  becoming  a  consolidated 
town.  And,  as  it  began,  so  it  continued.  The  News  helped  win 
territorial  status  first,  then  statehood  for  Colorado  . . .  endured 
Indian  raids  and  rejoiced  at  the  coming  of  the  railroad.  The 


News  was  on  the  scene  as  a  frontier  out|X)st  grew  into  a  modem 
city  .  .  .  and  it  watched,  reported  and  aided  the  progress. 

Service  to  the  city?  You  bet!  Appreciation  by  the  city  of 
that  service?  Well,  unappreciated  newspapers  don’t  continue 
to  grow  through  100  years  .  .  .  Denver  and  the  News  are 
twins;  they’ve  made  it  every  step  of  the  way  together. 

The  whole  story  will  be  told  in  the  historic  Centennial 
Edition  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  on  Sunday,  April  19. 
Six  special  sections  alive  with  the  vibrant,  colorful  annals  of  a 
Rocky  Mountain  city  and  her  morning  newspaper.  Thousands 
of  Westerners  will  be  treasuring  this  edition  as  a  historical 
keepsake  for  years  to  come  ...  as  they  continue  to  treasure 
their  Rocky  Mountain  News  through  the  next  100  years  of 
growth  together. 


Rocky  Mountain  News 

AScripps-Howard  Newspaper- Denver’s*'Good  Morning”  Newspaper 
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Chicago  Daily  News  Sports  Event 

SELLS  OUT  Four  Days  in  Advance 


The  famed  Chicago  Daily  News  Relays, 
the  world's  finest  indoor  track  meet,  had  its 
23rd  running  March  28. 

Kvery  seat  had  been  sold  by  March  24. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  |)ersons  watched 
the  spectacle  on  television. 

The  event  was  spon.sored  by  the  Daily 
News  as  a  public  service  and  as  a  l)enefit  for 
the  Daily  News  \>terans  Fund. 

l.ong  known  as  one  of  the  outstanding  at¬ 
tractions  in  the  field  of  sports,  the  Relays 
showed  this  newspaper’s  talent  in  producing 
s|)ecial  events  and  its  effectiveness  in  pulling 
an  audience. 


★  ★  ★■ 

CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

Marshall  Field  Jr.,  Publisher 


Editor  &  Publisher 


From  the  very  ltx*giiining  ...  straight  through  to  this  morning.  tiH-'ming,  pulsing,  modern  city.  Today’s  streets,  alive  with 
From  red  Indians  cam|)ed  in  the  river  bottom,  draft  oxen  busy  crowds  of  |H*ople  and  automobiles,  filled  with  thriving 
bawling  on  the  trail  and  gold-hunters  splashing  in  the  creeks  shops,  lined  with  tall  buildings  that  dramatize  the  epic  lOO-year 
. . .  right  down  from  the  "  Pike's  Peak  or  Bust  1  ”  gold  rush  to  a  growth  of  one  of  America’s  greate.st  cities - Denver! 

. . .  coming  Sunday,  April  19th 

BIG -COLORFUL- EXCITING  100th  ANNIVERSARY 

centennial  edition 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS 


COLORADO'S  FIRST  NEWSPAPER- FOUNDED  1859 


No  other  major  newspaper  in  America  has  a  record  of  service 
to  its  community  which  quite  matches  the  lOO-year  span  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  News. 

The  News  began  publishing  in  1859  before  Denver  got  itself 
organized  into  a  town,  and  it  still  is  publishing  today.  100 
years  and  850,000  people  later.  The  parallel  is  unbroken  and 
precise.  When  Vol.  1  No.  1  of  the  News  was  printed  ...  in  an 
attic  ...  in  the  midst  of  a  gold  rush  . .  .  there  were  two  squalling 
settlements  of  logs  and  mud  at  Cherry  Creek  in  the  far  Pike’s 
Peak  Country.  A  year  later,  the  News  had  scolded  and  bullied 
them  into  burying  the  hatchet  and  becoming  a  consolidated 
town.  And,  as  it  began,  so  it  continued.  The  News  helped  win 
territorial  status  first,  then  statehood  for  Colorado  .  .  .  endured 
Indian  raids  and  rejoiced  at  the  coming  of  the  railroad.  The 


News  was  on  the  scene  as  a  frontier  out[x>st  grew  into  a  modem 
city  .  .  .  and  it  watched,  reported  and  aided  the  progress. 

Service  to  the  city?  You  bet!  Appreciation  by  the  city  of 
that  service?  Well,  unappreciated  newspapers  don’t  continue 
to  grow  through  100  years  .  .  .  Denver  and  the  News  are 
twins;  they’ve  made  it  every  step  of  the  way  together. 

The  whole  story  will  be  told  in  the  historic  Centennial 
Edition  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  on  Sunday,  April  19. 
Six  special  sections  alive  with  the  vibrant,  colorful  annals  of  a 
Rocky  Mountain  city  and  her  morning  newspaper.  Thousandi 
of  Westerners  will  be  treasuring  this  edition  as  a  historical 
keepsake  for  years  to  come  ...  as  they  continue  to  treasure 
their  Rocky  Mountain  News  through  the  next  100  years  of 
growth  together. 


Rocky  Mountain  News 


AScripps-Howard  Newspaper- Denver’s^Good  Morning”  Newspaper 
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